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PREFACE. 



TTOMER is univerfally allowed to have 
• had the greateft Invention of any 
writer whatever. The praife of judg- 
ment Virgil has juftly contefted with him, 
and others may have their pretenfions as 
to- particular excellencies; but his Invention 
remains yet unrivaled. Nor is it a wonder if 
he has ever been acknowledged the greateft 
of poets, who moft excelled in that which 
is the very foundation of poetry.^ It is the 
Invention that in different degrees diftinguilhes 



• For poetry, in it's proper acceptation, is abfolutely creation^ 
.wtnfii : or invention. In the three rcquifites, prefcribed by Horace, 
of poetic excellence, 

Ingenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, atque os 

Magna fohaturum; 
the firft, ingenium, or native fertility of intellefl, correfponds to the 
Invention of Pope. See the preface to my volume of obfervations ' 
on our poet. £ditor. 
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all great Geniufes : the utmoft ftretch of human 
ftudy, learning, and induftry, which mafters 
every thing befides, can never attain to this. 
It fumifhes Art with all her materials, and 
without it, Judgment itfelf can at beft but 
fieal wifely: for Art is only like a prudent 
fteward that lives on managing the riches 
of Nature.* Whatever praifes may be given 
to works of judgment, there is not even a 
fingle beauty in them to which the Invention 



* Quintilian« in book ii. chapter 1 9th of his oratorical inftl- 
tutes, has appreciated thefe refpedive claims of art and nature with 
an elegance, a comprehenfion^ and precifion, that induce me to ex- 
hibit the whole of his remarks for the gratification of the reader. 

•* I know, it is made a queftion, whether Nature, or Learning, 
" contributes moft to Eloquence. Now, if they muft be feparated, 
♦* Nature, even without Learning, has great efficacy ; but Learning 
•• without Nature is altogether inefficient. But, if you fuppofe them 
** combined in equal quantity. Mediocrity, in my judgement, will 
, •* owe more to Nature, but the confummation of/ excellence, to 
•* Learning : juft as a (oil, deftitute of fertility, will derive no 
** benefit from the nK)ft Ikilful cultivator ; while ibmething uieful* 
*• even without cultivation, will fpring from a teenrdngfoil : but more 
** will accrue from the cultivator, where the foil is good, than from 
«* it*s native excellence. So, (hould Praxitiles himfelf undertake to 
** carve a ftatue from a mill-done, I would prefer a block of Parian 
** marble in it's unpolifiicd ftate ; but, Ihould that artift exert his 
** fkill on this piece of marble, the^ftatue would owe more to his . 
'* ingenuity, than to it's materials. In (hort. Nature is the materials 
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muft not contribute*: as in the moft regular 
gardens, Art can only reduce the beauties of 
Nature to more regularity, and fuch a figure, 
which the common eye may better take in, 
and is therefore more entertained with. And 
perhaps the reafon why common criticks are 
inclined to prefer a judicious and methodical 
genius to a great and fruitful one, is, becaufe 
they find it eafier for themfelves to purfue 
their obfervations through an uniform and 
bounded walk of Art, than to comprehend 
the vaft and various extent of Nature. 



^ in this example, and the ftatuary's art is Learning i ont fa/hhns, 
*' the other \&fajhknid. Art is nothing without materials : bat 
** materials, even without art^ have their value. Confummate Ajt« 
** however, is preferable to the very beft materials. " Editor. 

• The paflage ftood thus in the firft edition : — there is not 
even a fingle beauty in them hut is tnuing to the invention : as in 
the moft /regular gardens, however Art may carry the greateft 
appearance t there is not a plant or floiuer^ hut is the gift of Nature, 
The firft can only reduce the beauties of the latter into a more 
•Irvious figure, which the common eye . 

This obfervation may appear to favour of fatirical cenforioufnefs> 
bnt I believe it to be extremely ju ft. That wild and exuberant 
genius, Dr}'den, has been of late years much undervalued amidft 
the public admiration of more regular and chaftifed writers ; bnt 
has invariably commanded the veneration of confummate judges*. 
See Dr. Johnfon's incomparable parallel of him and our poet la 

A 3 
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Our author's work is a wild paradife*, 
where if we cannot fee all the beauties fo 
diftin6tly as in an ordered Garden, it is only 
becaufe the number of them is infinitely- 
greater. It is like a copious nurfery which 
contains the feeds and firft productions of every 
kind, out of which thofe who followed him 
have but feled:ed fome particular plants, each 
according to his fancy, to cultivate and 



the life of Pope, and letter li. in the 4th fedion of Gray's 
Memoirs by Mafon, • 

♦ Some no Icfs beautiful remarks of Addifon, in the 417th 
Spe^ator, arc appofite, and will gratify the reader. 

** Reading the Iliad is like travelling through a country unin- 
'< habited, where the fancy is entertained with a thoufand favage 
«* profpcdls of vaft deferts, wide uncultivated marfbcs, huge forefts, 
'* misihapen rocks, and precipices. On the contrary, the ^neid is 
V like a welK ordered garden, where it is impoffible to find out any 
M part unadorned, or to caft our eyes upon a fingle fpot, that does 
«* not produce fome.beautiful plant or flower." 

And here it may not be unfeafonable to remind the reader, that 
theifobriety of Addifon 's imagination and the chaftifed accuracy 
of his judgement inclined his afledion in a great degree towards 
Virgil, whom Pope was induced to difparage in competition with 
his mafter, in confequence of a venial and unavoidable predile^on 
for an author, with whom he had been fo peculiarly conneded ; 
thus engaged by felf-love, to the aggrandifement of a poem, 
effentially interwoven with the merit and reputation of his own 
labours* 
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beautify. If fome things are too luxuriant, it 
is owing to the richnefs of the foil*; and if 
others are not arrived to perfection or maturity, 
it is only b^caufe they are over-run and oppreft 
by thofe of a ftronger nature. 

It is to the ftrength of this amazing inven- 
tion we are to attribute that unequaled fire and 
rapture, which is fo forcible in Homer, that no 
man of a true poetical fpirit is mafter of him- 
felf while he reads him-f*. What he writes. 



• Quod, ut vitium eft, ita copiae vitium : *• VHiich, though it 
'« be a fault, is the feult of innate fertility," fays Quintilian : an 
author^ with whom our poet appears^ no lefs from this preface^ 
than from his EfTay on Criticifm, to have cultivated an attach, 
ment. Editor. 

+ Let me for once prefume to inftrudl the times. 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes. 
'Tis he, who gives my breaft a thoufand pains ; 
Can make me feel each paffion that he feigns : 
Inrage, compofe, with more than magic art; 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 
And fnatch me, o'er the ear h, or thro' the air. 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 

Imitations of Horace, b. ii. ep. i. ver 340. 

And Longinus fays very elegantly of Demofthenes, in his 34th 
lechon on the fublime : B-ctrrov uf nq xt^ecwo^ ^i^of/utvpiq ta «yr»>oi|^ 
T« •fiffburet ii/ftHTC, q UfTc^B-ccXfAvurtu roi$ f«rflBMi}AM$ txtuu yFudiO-Hf : 

•* Lightning itfelf were more fupportable to the fight, than the fuc- 
'* ceffivcflaflies of his empaffioned eloquence." Editor. 

^ 3 
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is of the moft animated nature imaginable; 
ievery thing moves, every thing lives, and i» 
put in adlion. If a council be' called, ot a 
battle fought, you are not coldly informed of 
what was faid or done as from a third perfon; 
the reader is hurried out of himfelf by the 
force of the Poet's imagination, and turns in 
one place to a hearer, in another to a fpecflator * . 
The courfe of his verfes refembles that of the 
army he defcribes, 

T&ey pour along like afire that /weeps the whole 



* Our poet has not delivered his conceptions in this place 
with fufficient dillindlnefs and conformation. A paflage from 
Longinus^ which is intended to convey a parallel remark^ may be 
employed as a feafonable illuflration of the fentiment before us. 
It occurs in the 26th chapter of his treatile. 

** A very powerful dramatic efficacy arifes from a change of 
" perfons, which frequently makes the hearer, or reader, imagine 
" himfelf engaged in the very midft of danger : 

Thou would'ft have thought, fo furious was their fire ! 
No force could tame them, and no toil could tire : 

Iliad XV. 844. 

•• where the difcourfe is addrefled to an individual ; as in this 
«* example alfo : 

Thou hadft not knowD with whom Tydides fooght : 

IHad V. 85. 
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earth before it^. It is however remarkable that 
his fancy, which is every where vigorous, i$ 
not difcovered immediately at the beginning 
of his poem in its fulleft fplendor : it grows 
in the progrefs both upon himfelf and others, 
and becomes on fire like a chariot- wheel, by 
its own rapidity. Exadt difpofition, juft 
thoiight, corred: elocution, polilhed numbers, 
may have been found in a thoofand ; but this 



" The paffions of the reader-are more excited, his attention raifed, 
" and a deeper intereft in the tranfaflions of the poem is produced^ 
" by the vivacity of thefe perfonal appeals." Editor. 

• This is a very inadequate reprefentation of the Greek verfc, 
which occurs in Iliad ii. ver. 780. Under a previous felicitation of 
the reader's indulgence^ I (hall attempt a more exadt refemblance : 
With wailing fury, as a flood of flame 
Rolls o'er the ground it's waves, the fquadrons came. 

In my apprehenfion^the leading impreflions of Homer's coraparifon 
are •* the vigour, the compadnefs, and formidable afpcA of this 
** moving hoft :" and the peculiar image of fire naturally dire^ 
our attention to the refulgence of their armour ; fo that this cir. 
cumflance had probably a place alfo in the intention of the poet. It 
will amufe the reader to compare the various executions of this 
unadorned verfe by the tranflators. Pope himfelf has generated no 
lefs than four verfes from it ; which are grand and noble, but con- 
fiderably impaired by the previous introdu6lion of an extraneous 
fimiU of his own, which couoterads and deadens the efiicacy of 
his author's : 

Now, like a deluge, covering all around. 
The ihining armies fwept along the ground : 

^4 
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poetical fire, this Vivida vis animi^^ in a very 
few. Even in works where all thofe are 
imperfe(9: or negledled, this can over-power 
criticifm, and make us admire even while we 
difapprove. Nay, wheire this appears, though 
attended with abfurdities, it brightens all the 
nibbifh about it, till we fee nothing but its 
own fplendor. This Fire is difcerned in 
Virgil, but difcerned as through a glafs, re-* 
flecfted from Homer, more (hining than fierce -f. 



Swift as a flood of fire, when ftorms arife. 

Floats the wide field > and blazes to the ikies. Ver, 946. 

He (eems to have made fome ufe of Dacier, and might have pro* 
fited by a clofer adherence to herexpreflion : A V klat defes armes^ 
on r auroit prife poor un embrafement, qui ravageoit la plaine. 

Chapman is very ftrange : 

their breaths, as they did paflc. 

Before them flew, as if a fire, fed on the tsembling graffe. 

Travers is more commendable than his predeceflbrs : 
Now ru(h'd the armies with a clatt'ring found. 
Swift as a flame devours the thirfly ground. 

The line may be literally given thus : 

As fire devouring the whole ground, they went : 
whence the £ngli(h reader, unfettered by comments, may form hii 
Dwn opinion of Homer's objedl in this comparifon. 

* This expreflion, the li<velj 'vigour of mind^ is taken from the 
firft book of Lucretius, and is applied to the genius of Epicurus 
by that fublime poet. Editor. 

f In the firft cditidn, with Icfs elegance he wrote. And mort 
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but every where equal and conftant : in Lucan 
and Statius, it burfts out in fudden, fliort, and 
interrupted flaflies : in Milton it glows like a 
furnace kept up to an uncommon ardor * by 
the force of art: in Shakefpear, it ftrikes 
before we are aware, like an accidental fire 
from heaven: but in Homer, and in him 
only, it burns every where clearly, and every 
where irrefiftiblyf*. 

I SHALL here endeavour to fhow, how this 
vaft Invention exerts itfelf in a manner fuperior 
to that of any poet, through all the main con- 
ftituent parts of his work, as it is the great and 



(kining than njoarm* The improvement might be fuggefled by a 
verfe in Prior's Lady's Lookiftg-Glafs : 

The fetting fan adom'd the coaft. 

His beams intire, \i\% fierceneji loft. 

In much the fame fpirit Longinus, Se6l. ix. fays of Homer : 
•* So that in his Odyfley, we may compare Homer to the fetting 
•« fun, whofe magnitude continues without his fiercenefs." Editor, 

• Altered from ** thp wiizommoxi fiercenefs*' of the firft edition, 
for an obvious reafon. - Editor. 

f It is not improbable, that our poet profited in this paflage by 
the fame rhetorician's eftimate of Demofthenes and Cicero in the 
xii. fef^ion of his treatife : 

** Demofthenes from his vehemence, his rapidity, his ftrength 
«• and fiercenefs, may be refembled to a flalh of lightning, or a 
•« thunder-bolt ; but Cicero, like a fpreading fire, rolls himfclf 
«' round in extenfivc devaftation with a vigorous and lafting flame." 
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peculiar charadleriftic which diftinguifhes him 
from all other authors • 

This ftrong and ruling faculty was like 
a powerful 7?^r*, which in the violence of its 
courfe, drew all things within its vortex. It 
feemed not enough to have taken in the 
whole circle of arts, and the whole compafs 
of nature to fupply his maxims and reflec- 
tions -f; all the inward paflions and affec- 
tions of mankind, to furnifh his chara<3:ers; 
and all the outward forms and images 
of things for his defcriptions; but wanting 
yet an ampler fphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a new and boundlefs walk for his ima- 
gination, and created a world | for himfelf in 
the invention of Fai/e. That which Ariftotle 
calls the Sou/ of poetry y was firft breathed into 



• Star : in the firft edition, planet ; and altered without reafon, 
probably at the inftigation of fome friend, pretending to more 
philofophy than he poffeft : for the Cartefian hypothefis prefumed, 
that the planets were borne along by 'vortkes ; the fecondary round 
the primary, and the primary round the fun. Editor. 

f To fupply bis maxims and refUaicns,'] This claufc was fuper- 
added to the firft edition ; and/«r»j^, in the next fentence, fubfti- 
tttted ^ot fupply. Editor. 

X So Dr. Johnfon, in his fublime and jaftly celebrated prologue, 
of Shakfpeare : 

Exluniftcd tmidsf and then imagined new. 
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it by Homer*. I fliall begin with confidering 
him in this part, as it is naturally the firft, 
and I fpeak of it both as it means the defign 
of a poem, and as it is taken for fidion. 

Fable^may be divided into the probable^ the 
allegorkal^ and the marvellous. The probable 
fable is the recital of fuch aiftions as though 
they did not happen, yet might, in the com- 
mon courfe of nature : or of fuch as though 
they did, become fables by the additional 
epifodes and manner of telling them. Of this 
fort is the main ftory of an Epic poem, 
the return of Ulyjfes^ the fettlement of the 
T^rojans in Italy^ or the like. That of the 
Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the moft ftiort 
and fingle fubjed: that ever was chofen by any 
Poet. Yet this he has fupplied with a vafter 
variety of incidents and events, and crouded 
with a greater number of councils, fpeeches, 
battles^ and epifodes of all kinds, than are to 
be foiind even in thofe poems whofe fchemes 



• This is elegantly expreffed ; but Ariftotle's words are thefe : 
h^n fAtP U91MU 9ipf ^vx^ 6 fAt4oi mi r^ecytfSten, fivrtpot A tu n§n : Poet. 
cap. «PT. ** The Fable is the foundation^ and as it were the foul, of 
Tragcd/: next the Morals." Editor, 
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are of the utmoft latitude and irregularity. 
The action is hurried on with the moft vehe- 
ment fpirit, and its whole duration employs 
not fo much as fifty days. Virgil, for want 
of fo warm a genius, aided himfelf by 
taking in a more extenfive fubjedt, as well 
as a greater length of time, and contract- 
ing the defign of both Homer's poems into 
one *, which is yet but a fourth part as large as 
his -f. The other epic poets have ufed the fame 
practice, but generally carried it fo far as tp 
fuperinduce a multiplicity of fables, deftroy 
the unity of adtion, and lofe their readers in 
an unreafonable length of time. Nor is it only 
in the main defign that they have been unable 
to add to his invention |, but they have fol- 



• So that the plan of the Odyffey is adumbrated in the/!v firft 
^neids, and that of the Iliad in thtjix laft. Editor. 

■f The (hortnefs of fome books in the Odyffey, and the greater 
general length of Virgil's books, render a larger proportion, than 
that of one io four, neceffary in his favour. Editor, 

X This uniform traditionary decidon of the critics may be 
reafonably called in queftion, from a very obvious and indifputable 
principle : What has once acquired the general applaufe and admi* 
ration of mankind^ renders a material departure from it's plan 
extremely hazardous^ and infecure of public approbation. Paffive 
acquiefcence, therefore, may fpring from timidity, as well as from 
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lowed him in every epifode and part of ftory ^ 
If he has * given a regular catalogue of an arrny^ 
they all draw up their forces in the fame order. 
If he has funeral games for Patroclus, Virgil 
has the fame for Anchifes, and Statius (rather 
than omit them) deftroys the unity of his 
adlion for thofe of Archemorus. If Ulyffes 
vifit the fhades, the iEneas of Virgil and 
Scipio of Silius are fent after him. If he 
be detained from his return by the allurements 
ofCalypfo, fo is -^neas by Dido, and Rinaldo 
by Armida. If Achilles be abfent from the 
army on the fcore of a quarrel through half 
the poem, Rinaldo muft abfent himfelf juft 
as long, on the like account. If he gives 
his hero a fuit of celeftial armour, Virgil 
and Taflb make the fame prefent to theirs. 
Virgil has not only obferved this clofe imita- 
tion of Homer, but where he had not led the 



dcfedl of genius. It may be true then, that Homer's plan is beft, 
and even perfeft : but the fcarcit}' of variation from it may evi- 
dently be occaiioned by the motives now alledged. Editor. 

• It ihould have been : ** If he ha^e given :" in confor- 

mity to the conftruAion of the fucceeding fentences. And below : 
•• If he givi his hero ." 
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way, fupplied the want from other Greek 
authors. Thus the ftory of Sinon and the 
taking of Troy was copied (fays Macrobius) 
aknoft word for word from Pifander, as the 
loves of Dido and iEneas are taken from 
thofe of Medea and Jafon in Apollonius, 
and feveral others in the fame manner *. 

To proceed to the allegorical fable: If 
we refled: upon thofe innumerable know- 
ledges \, thofe fecrets of nature and phyfical 
philofophy, which Hon>er is generally fup- 
pofed to have wrapped up in his allegories^ 
what a new and ample fcene of wonder 
may this confideration afford us ? How 
fertile will that imagination appear, which 
was able to clothe all the properties of ele- 
ments, the qualifications of the mind, the 
virtues and vices, in forms and perfons ; and 



• This cxpreffion is ambignons and obfcure. I fuppofe he 
means, '* and {tytxsX other ftoHes in the fame manner." fiut his 
fyftem of punftuation, both in profe and vcrfe, is extremely auk- 
ward and indiftindl. 

+ Knowledges. Perhaps, this is the only inftance of the plural 
form of this fubftantive in oar language. Johnfon gives no exam- 
ple : and it appears to me a more proper peculiarity for notice, 
than for imitation. 
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to introduce them into aftions agreeable to 
the nature of the things they fhadowed? 
This is a field in which no fucceeding poets 
could difpute with Homer; and whatever 
commendations have been allowed them on 
this head, are by no means for their in- 
vention in having enlarged his circle, but 
for their judgment in having contracted it. 
For when the mode of learning changed in 
following ages, and fcience was delivered in 
a plainer manner; it then became as reafon- 
able in the more modern poets to lay it 
afide, as it was in Homer to make ufe of 
it. Apd perhaps it was no unhappy cir- 
cumftance for Virgil, that there was not in 
his time that demand upon him of fo great 
an invention, as might be capable of fumifh- 
ing all thofe allegorical parts of a poem. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is 
fupematural, and efpecially the machines of 
the Gods. If Homer was not the firft who 
introduced the Deities (as Herodotus imagines) 
into the religion of Greece *, he feems the firjl 



♦ Tlic wordi, from " If Homer— to Greece/' are fupplied from 
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,who brought them into a fyftem of machinery 
for poetry, and fuch a one as makes its greateft 
importance and dignity. For we find thofe 
authors who have been offended at the literal 
notion of the Gods, conftantly laying their 
accufation againft Homer as the chief fupport 
of it *. But whatever caufe there might be 
to blame his machines in a philofophical or 
religious view, they are fo perfed: in the 
poetic, that mankind have been ever fince 
contented to follow them : none have been 
able to enlarge the fphere of poetry beyond 
the limits he has fet : every attempt of this 
nature has proved unfuccefsful ; and after all 
the various changes of times and religions, 
his Gods continue to this day the Gods of 
poetry. 

We come now to the charaSlers^ of his 



the firft edition, and were probably wanting to the laft from a 
mere typographical omiflion. The pafTage of Herodotus,' here 
alluded co^ is extant in ii. ^^. where Heiiod, however, is afTociated 
with Homer in this circumflance. 

• It flood in the firft edition, with lefs precifion ; *• as the 
*• undoubted in'ventor of tbemj* 

+ Thus Addifon in the 273rd Speflator : 
" Homer has excelled all th© heroic poets that ever wro'te in the 
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perfons, and here we fhall find no author has 
ever drawn fo many, with fo vifible and fur-? 
prizing a variety, of given us fuch lively and 
afFed:ing impreffions of them. Every one has 
fomething fo Angularly his own, that na 
painter could have diftinguifhed them riiore 
by their features, than the Poet has by their 
manners. Nothing can be more exaft than 
the diftin(5lions he has obferved in the differ- 
ent degrees of virtues and vices. The fingle 
quality of courage is wonderfully diverfified 
in the feveral charadters of the Iliad. That 
of Achilles is furious and intradlable * ; that 
of Diomede forward, yet liftening to advice 



•• multitude and variety of his charaBert, — lliere is fcarce a fpeech 
•* or aftion in the Iliad, which the reader may not afcribe to the 
" perfon whp fpeaks or ads, without feeing his name at the head of 
"it." Editor. 

• As Horace fays of this hero, in the Art of Poetry : 
■ ' iracundus, inexocabiUs, acer. 

And Addifon, in the Speft^tor lately quoted, has th'efe fimilar 
obfervations : 

** Homer's princes arc as much diftinguifhed by their manners, 
«« as by their dominions ; and even thofe among them, whofc 
«« charad^ers fecm wholly made up of courage, differ from one 
«« another as to the particular kinds of courage, in which they 
"excel!.*' Editor. 

• VOL. I. : B 
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and fubjed: to command : that * of Ajax is 
heavy, and felf-confiding ; of Hecflor, adtive 
and vigilant : the courage of Agamemnon is 
infpirited by love of empire and ambition, 
that of Menelaus mixed with foftnefs and 
tendemefs for his people : we find in Idome- 
neus a plain direcft foldier, in Sarpedon a 
gallant and generous one. Nor is this judi- 
cious and aftonifhing diverfity to be found 
only in the principal quality which conftitutes 
the main of each charadler, but even in the 
underparts of it, to which he takes care to 
give a tindlure of that principal ofie. For 
example, the main characters of Ulyffes and 
Neftor confift in wifdom ; and they are diftind: 
in this, that the wifdom of one is artificial 
and various y of the other natural ^ open^ and 
regular. But they have, befides, characters 
of courage i and this quality alfo takes a dif- 
ferent turn in each from the difference of his 
prudence : for one in the war depends ftill 



♦ This fentence flood thus in the firft edition : 

•• Wc fee in Ajax an heavy and felf-confiding valour, in Hedtor 
•* an aftive and vigilant one :"— but was juftly changed for the 
benefit of a more uniform conftrciAion> and qompadler pttrafeolpgy. 
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upon caution y the other upon experience. It 
would be endlefs to produce inftances of thefe 
kinds. The charafters * of Virgil are far 
from ftriking us in this open manner; they 
lie in a great degree hidden and undiftin- 
guiflied, and where they are marked moft 
evidently, afFed: us not in proportion to thofe 
of Homer. His characters of valour are 
much alike; even that of Turnus feems no 
way peculiar but as it is in a fuperior degree; 
and we fee nothing that differences the courage 
of Mneftheus from that of Sergefthus, Clo- 
anthus, or the reft. In like manner it may be 
remarked of Statins *s heroes, that an air of 
impetuofity nms through them all ; the fame 
horrid and favage courage appears in his 
Capaneus, Tydeus, Hippomedon, ^c. They 



• Here our author feems clearly indebted to the remarks of 
Addifon in the paper lately quoted : 

" Virgil falls infinitely ihort of Homer in the characters of his 
** poem, both as to their variety and novelty. — Gyas, Mneftheus, 
*' Sergeftbs, and Cloanthus, are all of them men of the fame ftamp 
•* and charader : • 

fortemque Gyam, fortemque Cloantbur/u 

•* I do not fee any thing new or particular in Turnus. — In fliort, 
•* there is neither that variety nor novelty in the perfons of the 
«* iEneid, which we meet with in thofe of the Iliad." 

B 2 
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hdve a parity of characfler, which makes them 
feem brothers of one family. I believe when 
the reader is led into this track of refledlion, 
if he will purfue it through the Epic and 
Tragic writers, he will be convinced how 
infinitely fuperior in this point the invention 
of Homer was to that df all others. 

The fpeeches are to be confidered as they 
flow from the charadlers, being perfedl or 
defeftive as they agree or difagree with the 
manners bf thofe who utter them. As there 
is more variety of charadlers in the Iliad', fo 
there is of fpeeches, than in any other poem. 
Every thing in it has manners'^ (as Ariftotle 
exprefles it) that is, every thing is a<5ted or 
fpoken. It is hardly credible in a work of 
fuch length, how f^all a number of lines are 
employed in narration -f. In Virgil the dra- 



• The remark is juft ; but, if the following paflagc of the poetics^ 
cap. vi. be intended, is a mifconception of Ariftotle's meaning : 

K«i y«p v^a txu icta, ntu iiifi®^^ ««i iMAt»^ tuu A<&'i 'MM f*fA^« 
SUM iiecvouu i/icivTMi, 

+ ** Homer, fays Ariftotle in the 24th chapter of his poetics, 
*' amongft many commendable qualities, defenres particular praife 
'* in this refpeft alfo ; as the only poet fully fwtfblc of a poet's duty. 
^* For a poet (hould fpeak as little as poffible in bis own perfbn : for 
*< then be is no longer an imitator. Accordingly, others introduce 
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matic part is lefs in proportion to the narrative; 
and the fpeeches often confift of general re- 
fledlions or thoughts, which might be equally 
juft in any perfon's mouth upon the fame 
occafion. As many of his perfons have no 
apparent charadlers, fo many of his fpeeches 
efcape being applied and judged by the rule 
of propriety. We oftner think of the author 
himfelf when we read Virgil, than when wq 
are engaged in Homer : all which are the 
efFecfls of a colder invention *, that interefts 
us lefs in the action defcribed : Homer makes 
us hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers. 

If in the next place we take a view of the 
fenttments^ the fame prefiding faculty is emi- 
nent in the fublimity and fpirit of his 
thoughts. Longinus has given his opinion, 
that it was in this part Homer principally ex- 



" themfclves as aftors through their whole performances, and are 
'** unfrequent and partial imitators : but he, after a (hort pteamble, 
" immediately introduces fome human chara^er, or foroething elfc 
** not defti^ute of manners, with invariable propriety." £ditor. 

♦ Which is (hewn by an inability to delineate chara^ers of 
fufficient diverfity, and to preferve, on every occafion, an appro- 
priate difcrimination of the fame charafters in their fpeeches and 
their anions. Editor. 

» 3 
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celled *. What were alone fufficient to prove 
the grandeur and excellence of his fentiments 
in general, is, that they have fo remarkable a 
parity with thofe of the fcripture : Duport in 
his Gnomologica Homerica, has colled:ed in- 
numerable inftances of this fort. And it is with 
juftice an excellent modern writer -f allows, 
that if Virgil has not fo many thoughts that 
are low and vulgar, he has not fo many that 
are fublime and noble ; and that the Roman 
author feldom rifes into very aftonifliing fenti- 
ments where he is not fired by the Iliad. 

If we obferve his defcriptions^ images^ and 
JimileSj we fhall find the invention ftill pre- 
dominant. To what elfe can we afcribe that 
vaft comprehenfion of images of every fort. 



• I was tolerably certain, as I recolled^ed no fpccific declaration 
of this kind in Longinus, that it mud be found in his 9th fedlion. 
That I explored in vain ; when, upon having recourfe to Boileau, 
through whofe verfion only it is highly probable Longinus was 
known to Pope, I perceived a gap in that feftion, to be thus 
fmoothed and filled up by the French poet ; *' Et c'eft en cette 
** partie qu* a principalement excelle Homere^ dont les penfees font 
" toutcs fublimes." And doubtlefs a perufal of Boileau *s tranfla- 
tion and notes would lead to other difcoveries of this kind. 

+ Probably Addifon, but I am unable to point out the paflage : 
from this topic« however^ Quintilian derives this confolation in 
behalf of his countryman; book x. chap. i. Quantum eminentiori- 
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where we fee each circumftance of art *, and 
individual of nature fummoned together, by 
the extent and fecundity of his imagination ; 
to which all things,, in their various views, 
prefented themfelves in an inftant, and had 
their impreflions taken off to perfection, at a 
heat ? Nay, he not only gives us the full prof- 
pefts of things, but feveral unexpe6led pecu- 
liarities and fide- views, unobferved by any 
painter but Homer, Nothing is fo furprizing 
as the defcriptions of his battles, which take 
up no lefs than half the Iliad, and are fupplied 
with fo vaft a variety of incidents, that no 
one bears a likenefs to another ; fuch different 
kinds of deaths, that no two heroes are 
wounded in the fame manner; and fuch a 
profufion of noble ideas, that every battle 
rifes above the laft in greatnefs, horror, and 
confufion. It is certain there is not near that 
number of images and defcriptions in any Epic 
Poet ; though every one has aflifted himfelf 
with a great quantity out of him : and it is 



bus vincimur, fortafle aequalitate pcnfamus : '* And, perhaps, Virgil 
** compenfates his inferiority to Homer in the elevations of poetry, 
** by his evenncfs of excellence.'* 

• O/ari. Thcfe words are not found in the firft edition. 

B4 
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evident of Virgil efpecially, that he has 
fcarce any comparifons which are not drawn 
from his mafter *. 

If we defcend from hence to the exprejjion^ 
we fee the bright imagination of Homer fhin- 
ing out in the moft enHvened forms of it. 
We acknowledge him the father of poetical 
didlion, the firft who taught that language of 
the Gods to men. His expreffion is like the 
colouring of fome great matters, which dif- 
covers itfelf to be laid on boldly, and executed 
with rapidity. It is indeed the ftrongeft and 
moft glowing imaginable, and touched with 
the greateft fpirit. Ariftotle had reafon to fay, 
He was the only poet who had found out liv^ 
ing words 'f; there are in him more daring 



• This, however, is a confequence, unconnefted with fterility of 
invention, and inevitably incident to fucceeding writers. The face 
of Nature is much the fame in every age and in every pofition : the 
more prominent and (Iriking peculiarities uniformly prefent them- 
felves to every pbferver, and become of courfe the property of the 
prior occupant. Editor. 

+ From what fource our author drew this intelligence, I have 
not difcovered. His informant might have in view Ariftotle's 
rhetoric; iii. ii. where that philofopher exprefles himfelfthus: 
** Homer, by a metaphor, often fpeaks of inanimate things as 
'* endued with life ; and is very happy in that energy, which lie 
*' difplays by thcfc means, on every occafion." Then, after 
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figures and metaphors than in any good author 
whatever. An arrow is impatient to be on the 
wing, a weapon thirjls to drink the blood of 
an enemy, and the like. Yet his expreflion 
is never too big for the fenfe, but juftly great 
in proportion to it. It is the fentiment tliat 
fwells and fills out the didiion, which rifes 
with it, and forms itfelf about it * : and in 
the fame degree that a thought is warmer, an 
expreffion will be brighter; as that is more 
ftrong, this will become more perfpicuous: 
like glafs in the furnace, which grows to a 
greater magnitude and refines to a greater 
clearnefs, only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenfe. 



Tarioiis inftances, fuch as ** the arrow ^f^w;;" and, '* the point 
•' ruftit eagerly through his bread ;" he adds : " Thefc expreffions 
'* owe their energy to the life which is given them." 

After Ariftotle, Horace has 'vimas 'voces ^ living nuords^ in his 
Epiftlc to the Pifoes, ver. 317. 

♦ We arc here furniflied with a beautiful example of that ingCi» 
nious manner, in which our poet prepares us for a /«//<•, on the verge 
of introduftion, by a gradual approximation of the phrafeology to 
the circumftances of xhtjimile itfelf : thus conducing his reader, 
as it were, through the gradual (hades of twilight into the bright- 
nefs of open day. See this elegant artifice fagacioufly pointed out 
by Warburton, on ver. 253 of our poet's fccond Moral Epiftlc; 
and illuftrated with a luminous comprehenfion, charadleriftic of that 
extraordinary genius- 
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To throw his language more out of profe, 
Homer feems to have afFedted the compound- 
epithets *• This was a fort of compofition pecu- 
liarly proper to poetry, not only as it heightened 
the didiion^ but as it affifted and filled the num- 
bers with greater found and pomp, and likewife 
conduced in fome meafure to thicken the images. 
On this laft confideration I cannot but attribute 
thefe alfo to the fruitfulnefs of his invention, 
fince (as he has managed them) they are a fort 
of fupemumerary pictures of the perfons or 
things to which they are joined \. We fee the 
motion of Hector's plumes in the epithet Ko^y- 
6a/oA@L,, the landfcape of Mount Neritus in that 
of Ei\ocr/(f uAA©*, and fo of others ; which parti- 
cular images could not have been infifted upon 
fo long as to exprefs them in a defcription 



♦ Oar own language is not much inferiour to the Greek in the 
facility and felicity of thefe combinations. Milton and Gray have 
exhibited fome of the fineft fpecimens of fuch compound-epithets. 

+ This conclufion was judicioufly altered from the colloquial 
vulgarity of the firft edition : — ** The perfons or things they are 
*« joined to.** In general, our author's profe compofition is too loofe 
and draggling, too much broken with diminutive and feeble words, 
not well connetf^ed and confolidated : it wants energy, concentra- 
tion, and rotundity. Otherwife, his conceptions are clear, his didion 
appropriate, his figures numerous ajud fplendid, amidft an unaffeded 
purity of phrafe, like conftellations in a winter's iky. Editor. 
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(though but of a fingle line) without diverting 
the reader too much from the principal acftion 
or figure. As a Metaphor is a fliort fimile, 
one of thefe Epithets is a (hort defcription. 

Laftly, if we confider his verjificatiorij we 
(hall be fenfible what a (hare of praife is due 
to his invention in that alfo. He was not 
fatisfied with his language as he found it 
fettled in any one part of Greece, but fearched 
through its differing dialers with this particu- 
lar view, to beautify and perfedt his num- 
bers * : he confidered thefe as they had a 
greater mixture of vowels or confonants, and 
accordingly employed them as the verfe required 
either a greater fmoothnefs or ftrength. What 
he moft affed:ed was the Ionic, which has a 
peculiar fweetnefs from its never ufing con- 
tradlions, and from its cuftom of refolv- 
ing the dipthongs into two fyllables ; fo as to 
make the words open themfelves with a more 



♦ I ihould think this pofition extremely difputable. It ieems 
more probable, that the tenour of Homer's phrafeology is a very 
faithful reprefentative of the vernacular language of his lonians, 
which had acquired this variety and flexibility from the concurring 
dialefts of the various tribes, who had ftationed themfelves in 
Lejfer AJta. Editor. 
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fpreading and fonorous fluency. With this he 
mingled the Attic contradlions, the broader 
Doric, and the feebler i^olic, which often 
rejedls its afpirate, or takes off its accent ; and 
compleated this variety by altering fome letters 
with the licence of poetry *. Thus his mea- 
fures, inftead of being fetters to his fenfe, 
were always in readinefs to run along with the 
warmth of his rapture, and even to give a 
farther reprefentatidh of his notions, in the 
correfpondence of their founds to what they 
fignified. Out of all thefe he has derived 
that harmony, which makes us confefs he 
had not only the richeft head, but the fineft 
ear in the world. This is fo great a truth, that 
whoever will but confult the tune of his verfes, 
even without underftanding them -f (with 
the fame fort of diligence as we daily fee 
pradlifed in the cafe of Italian Operas) will 



♦ It can fcarcely be fuppofed, that Homer indulged any gratu- 
itous fuggeftions of his own fancy, in ifluing words not authen- 
ticated by the current damp of circulation. Editor. 

+ There is no appeal upon this point from the competency of 
our poet*s decifion. He fpe^s the incontrovertible edid of expe- 
rience on the prefent occafion, as will appear from my Mi/cellaneous 
Ohfervations^ and occafional notices to this efted in my notes on his 
tranflation. Editor. 
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find more fweetnefs, variety, and majefty of 
found, than in any other language or poetry. 
The beauty of his numbers is allowed by the 
criticks to be copied but faintly by Virgil 
himfelf, though they are fo juft to afcribe it 
to the nature of the Latin tongue * : indeed the 
Greek has fome advantages both from the 
nzinr^X found of its words ^ and the turn and 
cadence of its Verfe^ which agree with the 
genius of no other language. Virgil was 
very fenfible of this, and ufed the utmoft 
diligence in working up a more intradlable 
language to whatfoever graces it was capable 
of; and in particular never failed to bring 
the found of his line to a beautiful agreement 



* Virgil owes but little obligation to his apologias on this fcoie. 
The predominancy of vo\yels in Ionic poetry precludes all pof- 
fible pretentions to competition^ on the part of the Latin language* 
in a liquid mellifluence of numbers : but in pomp, and energy, 
and embelliihment^ and fulnefs, no poet of antiquity has exceeded 
Virgil; nor can any poet in any nation hope to exceed hini to the 
end of time. I (ball give the firft fpecimen, that occurs to memory, 
in confirmation of this aflertion : 

Septem ilium totos perhibent ex ordine menfes, 
Rupe Tub aeri^, deferti ad Strymonis undam, 
FleviOfe ; et gelidis haec evolvifTe fub aitris^ 
Mulcentem tigres, et agentem carmine qaercus. 
Georgicsi ir. 507. Editor. 
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with its fenfe. If the Grecian poet has not 
been fo frequently celebrated on this account 
as the Roman, the only reafon is, that fewer 
criticks have underftood one language than 
the other. Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus has 
pointed out many of our author's beauties in 
this kind, in his treatife of the Compojition af 
Words *, and others will be taken notice of in 
the courfe of my notes. It fufKces at prefent 
to obferve of his numbers, that they flow 
with fo much eafe, as to make one imagine 
Homer had no other care than to tranfcribe 
as faft as the Mufes didlatedj and at the 
fame time with fo much force and infpiriting 
vigour, that they awaken and raife us like the 
found of a trumpet*f. They roll along as a 
plentiful river, always in motion, and always 
full; while we are born away by a tide of 
verfe, the moft rapid, and yet the moft fmooth 
imaginable. 



• Sec the 15th and i6th fedions of tliat Treatife. Editor. 

+ Claudian employs this comparifon in the true boldnefs of 
poetical enthufiafm, i. 198 : 

Talera nulla refert antlquis paginajiibris. 

Nee Lati^e cecinerc tub^e, nee Grasca vetuftas. Editor; 
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Thus on whatever fide we contemplate 
Homer, what principally ftrikes us is his in^ 
vention. It is that which forms the chara(fter 
of each part of his work; and accordingly we 
find it to have made his fable more extenjtve 
and copious than any other, his manners more 
lively ^vAJirongly marked^ his fpeeches more 
affeSling and iranfported* ^ his fentiments more 
warm zsi^fublime^ his images and defcriptions 
more full and animated^ his exprefllon more 
raifed and darings and his numbers more rapid 
and various. I hope, in what has been faid of 
Virgil, with regard to any of thefe heads, I 
have no way derogated from his charader. 
Nothing is more abfurd or endlefs, than the 
common method of comparing eminent writers 
by an oppofition of particular paflages in them, 
and forming a judgment from thence of their 
merit upon the whole. We ought to have a 
certain knowledge of the principal charafter 
and diftinguiftiing excellence of each : it is in 
that we are to confider him, and in proportion 



* He ihould have added « in conformity to his own remark! 
above on this point ; — *' more afie^ing, tranfported^ and perjonallj 
affnfriati.:" compare page 19. £clitor. 
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to his degree in that we are to admire him* No 
author or man ever excelled all the worjd in 
more than one faculty, and as Hom^r has doiji^ 
this in invention^ Virgil has in judgment. Not 
that we are to think Homer wanted judgrpwt, 
bccaufe Virgil had it in a more eminent die- 
gree*; or that Virgil wanted invention, becaufe 
Homer pofleft a larger fhare of it 2 each of thefe 
great authors had more of both than perhaps 
any man beiides-f, and are only faid to have 
lefs in comparifon with one another. Homer 
was the greater genius, Virgil the better artift. 
In one we moft admire the man, in the other 



• In all thefe cafes, the fuperiority maybe comparatiife on\y , not 
ahfolute. Subfequent travellers muft be expe^ed to make their way 
with lefs deviation through a country, where the true path is already 
worn by the fteps of their predeceflbn. Editon 

+ This criticifm favours more of traditionary cant, than manly 
reflitude of independent judgement, I regard Virgil myielf as the 
moft confummate of all poets ; but his claim to invention is impo* 
tent indeed. He was an univerfal imitator. Had Greek literature 
come down to us unimpaired, we (hould have known more 6f \m 
dulciafurtay his delicious depredations in that province ; . but theFe 
is no beautiful expreflion, and no fine cadence of a verfe, in the 
remains of Ennius, Catullus, Lucretius, and Cicero, of which he 
has not availed himfelf in the moft obvious and unreferved manner. 
Poetry would have exhibited the ultimatum of her powers, had 
Virgil lived to put his laft hand to that fine edifice, which the 
proud feverity of his judgement configned to the flames. Editor., 
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the work. Homer hurries and tranfports us 
with a commanding impetuofity, Virgil leads 
us with an attractive majefty : Homer fcatters 
with a generous profufion, Virgil beftows with 
a careful magnificence: Homer, like the Nile, 
pours out his riches with a boundlefs over- 
flow*; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with 
a gentle and conflant ftream. When we 
behold their battles, methinks the two Poets 
refemble the Heroes they celebrate: Homer, 
boundlefs and irrefiftible as Achilles, bears all 
before him, and fhines more and more as the 
tumult increafes-f; Virgil, calmly daring like 



• He gave, in the firft edition, ** With a fudden overflow ;'* 
which fuited Homer as well, but not the Nile; and was therefore 
judicioufly fupplanted for the prefent reading. Editor. 

+ Our poet had in view at this place what his author fays of 
Diomed in the beginning of the ^/^^ Iliad : 

Afl(it •( iH. KOfvO®-' r« xMi ufTTSk^o^ ettceLiJUttrov %V6 : 
or rather a pafTage in Virgil, where that mafterly artificer fron) this 
fpark of his preceptor has kindled as grand a blaze of fublimi ty, as 
the breath of poetical infpi ration ever raifed, fincc the nativity of 
Genias : 

Ipfe inter primos praeftanti corpore Turnus 
Vcrtitur arma tenens, et toto vertice fupra eft : 
Cui triplici crinita juba galea aha Chimaeram 
Suftinet^ iEtnaeos efflantem faucibus ignis. 
Tam magis ilia fremens et triftibus eflfera flammis, 
Quam magis effufo crudefcunt fanguine pugnae. 

VOL. I. C 
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>Eneas, appears undifturbed in the midft of the 
action ; difpofes all about him * , and conquers 
with tranquillity. And when we look upon 
their machines, Homer feems like his own 
Jupiter in his terrors, (baking Olympus, fcat- 
tering the lightnings, and firing the Heavens; 
Virgil, like the fame power in his benevolence, 
counfelling with the Gods, laying plans for 



There is not, perhaps, fuch a daring imagination in all Homer. 
Milton, however, in a ftrong, but juft and meritorious, confidence 
of his own powers, rentured on the conteft, (" like a young war- 
** riour with one of eftabliftied reputation,'* as Longinus cxpreffes 
himfelf on Plato's competition for the palm of eloquence with 
Homer) and who fhall pronounce the Viftor ? 

> on his creft 

Sat HoRRouR plura'd! 

Par. Loft, iv. 988. 

For the gratification of the Englilh reader, I (hall be pre- 
fumptuous enough to ofi^er my own tranfiation of Virgil's verfes ; as 
Dryden feems feeble, and Pitt diflTufe : 

In fize and grace o'er all the Martial train. 

Shines Tumus in the van, and fcours the plain. 

High on his triple-crefted helm, expire 

CnxMiERA's jaws inceflant floods of fire: 

War's crimfon tide as ilaughter'd heroes raife. 

Fell and more fell her ire, fierce and more fierce the blaze I 

• Addifon's celebrated />w//ip in bis Campaign, too well known 
to need quotation, was probably prefent to our author's recolledion 
at this place. 
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empires, and regularly ordering his whole 
creation*. 

But after all, it is with great parts, as with 
great virtues, they naturally border on fome 



ssea 



* This contiraft of Homer and Virgil by our poet, that of 
Demofthenes and Cicero by Quintilian, and that of Dryden and PopcL 
(conftrudM on thofe of his predeceffors) by Dr. Johnfon, particu- 
larly the latter, in fertility of thought, elegance of figure, energetic 
pregnancy of expreflion, and juflnefs of application, may be ranked^ 
in my opinion, among the nobleft and moft vigorous efforts of 
' critical ingenuity. 

The comparifon, which Homer applies to Diomed, may be 
transferred with accurate appropriation to himfelf ; Iliad v. Z13 : 

Rapt through the ranks, he thunders o'er the plain ; 
Now here, now there, he darts from place to place. 
Pours on the rear, or rufhes in their face : 
Thus from high hills the torrent, fwift and ftrong, 
Pours on the delug'd fields, and fweeps along : 
Through ruin'd moles th* impetuous waves refound, 
fiurft the ftrong bridge, and whelm the lofty mound. 
The yellow harvefts of the ripcn'd year, 
And flatted vineyards, one fad wafle appear ! 

which, with trivial alterations, is our poet's fublime verfion of ,the 
paflage. Virgil may be fitly compared to his own Venus : his 
poetry is the fplendour, the fragrance, the magnificence, and the 
datelinefs, of a Divinity : 

'■ ■ rofea cervice refulfit, 

Ambrofiasque comas divinum vertice odorem 

Spiravere; pedes veftis defluxit ad imos, 

Et vera incefTu patuit Dea. 

c 2 
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imperfe<9:ion*; and it is often hard to diftin- 
guifli exadily where the virtue ends, or the 
fault begins. As prudence may fometimes 
fink to fufpicion, fo may a great judgment de- 
cline to coldnefs ; and as magnanimity may run 
up to profufion or extravagance, fo may a great 
invention to redundancy or w^ildnefs. If we 
look upon Homer in this view, we (hall per- 
ceive the chief oije&ions againft him to proceed 
from fo noble a caufe as the excefs of this 
faculty. 

Among thefe we may reckon fome of his 
marvellous ^^ionsy upon which fo much criti- 
cifm has been fpent, as furpaffing all the 
bounds of probability. Perhaps it may be 
with great and fuperior fouls, as with gigan- 
tick bodies, which exerting themfelves with 
unufual ftrength, exceed what is commonly 
thought the due proportion of parts, to become 
miracles in the whole; and like the old heroes 



* Hence that remark of Horace^ epift. i. 6, 15: 

Infani fapiens Qomen ferat, aequus iniquiy 
Ultra qu^m fatis ell virtutem ii petat ipfain. 

£ut the maxim of both poets, I apprehend, to be fallacious, and 
grounded on a mifufe of terms. / Editor. 
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of that make, commit fomething near extrava- 
gance, amidfta feries of glorious arid inimitable 
performances. Thus Homer has his f peaking 
horfes^ and Virgil his myrtles dijiilling bloody 
where the latter has not fo much as contrived 
the eafy intervention of a Deity to fave the 
probability. 

It is owing to the fame vaft invention, that 
his Similes have been thought too exuberant 
and full of circumftances. The force of this 
faculty is feen in nothing more, than in its 
inability to confine itfelf to that fingle circum- 
flance upon which the comparifon is grounded : 
it runs out into embellifliments of additional 
images, which however are fo managed as not 
to overpower the main one. His fimiles are 
like pid;ures, where the principal figure has 
not only its proportion given agreeable to the 
original, but is alfo fet off with occafional orna- 
ments and profped:s. The fame will account 
for his manner of heaping a number of com- 
parifons together in one breath, when his fancy 
fuggefted to him at once fo many various and 

correfpondent images. The reader will eafily 

C3 
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extend this obfervation to more objeftions of 
the fame kind. 

If there are others which feem rather to charge 
him with a defeft or narrownefs of genius, 
than an excefs of it; thofe feeming defedls will 
be found upon examination to proceed wholly 
from the nature of the times he lived in. Such 
are his grojfer reprefaitations of the Gods^ and 
the vicious and imperfe£l manners of h\% 
Heroes^ which will be treated of in the follow- 
ing ^£^^: but I muft here fpeak a word of 
the latter, as it is a point generally carried into 
extremes, both by the cenfurers and defenders 
of Homer. It muft be a ftrange partiality to 
antiquity, to think with Madam Dacier ** *that 
** thofe times and manners are fo much the 
** more excellent, as they are contrary to ours/* 
Who can be fo prejudiced in their favour as to 
magnify the felicity of thofe ages, when a 
fpirit of revenge and cruelty, joined with the 
practice of Rapine and Robbery, reigned 
through the world; when no mercy was (hown 



• Sec the Articles of Theology and Morality, in the third part 
of the Effay. 

+ Preface to her Homer. 
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but for the fake of lucre, when the greateft 
Princes were put to the fword, and their wives 
and daughters made flaves and concubines? 
On the other fide, I would not be fo delicate as 
thofe modern criticks, who are (hocked at the 
fervile offices and mean employments in which 
we fometimes fee the Heroes of Homer en- 
gaged. There is a pleafure in taking a view 
of that fimplicity in oppofition to the luxury of 
fucceeding ages*, in beholding Monarchs 
without their guards. Princes tending their 
flocks, and Princeffes drawing water from the 
fprings. When we read Homer, we ought to 
reflect that we are reading the mod: ancient 
author in the heathen world ; and thofe who 
confider him in this light, will double their 
pleafure in the perufal of him. Let them 
think they are growing acquainted with 
nations and people that are now no more ; that 



* After this explicit declaration, on which he has elibwhero 
infixed alfo, and with this reditude of judgement^ it is the more 
furprifing, that he (hould have taken fo much pains in the courfe 
of his tranflation, ^s I have occafionally noticed, to efface thefe traces 
of fimplicity in his author, and to obfcure the diftinfter lineaments 
of antient manners by the vamifh of adventitious embellilhment 
and modcrnifcd phrafeology. 

C4 
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they are flapping almoft three thoufand years 
back into theremoteft Antiquity, and entertain- 
ing themfelves with a clear and furprifing 
vifion of things no where elfe to be found, the 
only true mirror* of that ancient world. By 
this means alone their greateft obftacles will 
vanifhj and what \ifually creates their diflike, 
will become a fatisfadlion. 

This confideration may farther ferve to 
anfwer for the conftant ufe of the fame epithets 
to his Gods and Heroes, fuch as thtfar-darting 
Phoebus, the ^///^-^^^i Pallas, tht fwift-footed 
Achilles, &c. which fome have cenfured as 
impertinent and tedioufly repeated -f^. Thofe of 
the Gods depended upon the powers and offices 
then believed to belong to them, and had con- 
tracted a weight and veneration from the 
rites and folemn devotions in which they 
were ufed : they were a fort of attributes 



• An improvement on the comparifon of the firft edition : — 
" and the only authentkk piaure of that ancient world,** 

+ Thefe (landing epithets may be regarded not abfurdly as 
modern Chriftian names ; the repetiticn of which, u ith a view to 
more efFedual difcrimination, excites no difguft. And fo, I fee, 
our poet prefently, from Boileau. Editor. 
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with which it was a matter of religion to falute 
them on all occafions, and which it was an 
irreverence to omit*. As for the epithets of 
great men, Monf. Boileau is of opinion, that 
they were in the nature of Surnames^ and 
repeated as fuch ; for the Greeks having no 
names derived from their fathers, were 
obliged -f- to add fome other diftinftion of each 
perfon j either naming his parents exprefsly, 
or his place of birth, profeffion, or the like : 
as Alexander the fon of Philip, Herodotus of 
Halicarnaffus, Diogenes the Cynic, G?f. 
Homer therefore complying with the cuftom 
of his country, ufedfuch diftindive additions as 
better agreed with poetry. And indeed we have 
fomething "parallel to thefe in modern times, 
fuch as the names of Harold Harefoot, Ed- 
mund Ironfide, Edward Long-fhanks, Edward 
the Black Prince, Gfr. If yet this be thought 



* The former claufe of this fentence is altered for the better 
from the firft edition, and the latter for the worfe by an interpola- 
tion of ufelefs words. It ftood thus originally : ** They were a 
** fort of Attributes that it was a matter of religion to falute them 
" with on all occafions, and an irreverence to omit." 

+ After this word, in the firft edition, followed the claufe, 
" whea they mentioned any one." 
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to account better for the propriety than for the 
repetition, I fhall add a farther conje<9:ure. 
Hefiod dividing the world into its different 
ages, has placed i fourth age between the 
brazen and the iron one, of Heroes diJlinSi 
from other men: a divine race^ who fought at 
Thebes and Troy^ are called Demi-gods^ and live 
by the care of Jupiter in the ijlands of the 
blejfed*. Now among the divine honours 
which were paid them, they might have this 
alfo in common with the Gods, not to be 
mentioned without the folemnity of an epithet, 
and fuch as might be acceptable to them by 
its celebrating their families, aftions, or qua- 
lities. ^ 

What other cavils have been raifed againfl 
Homer, are fuch as. hardly deferve a reply, but 
will yet be taken notice of as they occur in 
the courfe of the work. Many have been 
occafioned by an injudicious endeavour to 
exalt Virgil ; which is much the fame, as if 
one fhould think to raife the fuperflrufture by 
undermining the foundation : one would ima- 



• Hefiod^ lib. I. ver, 155, ^r. 
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gine by the whole courfe of their parallels, 
that thefe criticks never fo much as heard of 
Homer's having written firft ; a confideration 
which whoever compares thefe two Poets, 
pught to have always in his eye*. Some 
accufe him for the fame things which they 
overlook or praife in the other ; as when they 
prefer the fable and moral of the ^neis to 
thofe of the Iliad, for the fame reafons which 
might {et the Odyffes above the ^Eneis : as 
that the hero is a wifer man ; and the action 
of the one more beneficial to his country than 
that of the other : or elfe they blame him 
for not doing what he never defigned ; as 
becaufe Achilles is not fo good and perfedt a 



* An obfervation no lefs obvious than jufl ; and it is remark- 
able^ that he (hould not have employed it on the numerous occaiions 
of comparifon between paiTages of Homer and Virgil, which are 
fpecified in his notes gn the Iliad and OdyfTey, where, the fentence 
is either fufpended^ or the preference conceded to the Roman poet. 
Quintilian was perfedly feoiible of the efficacy of this topic ; and, 
in his cudomary candour, prefaces his competition of Cicero and 
Demofthenes with this equitable qualification in behalf of the Gra;- 
cian orator : Ccilendum vero in hoc quidem quod et ille prior fuit, 
ct ex magna parje Ciceronem, quantus eft, fecit, •• We muft yield, 
" however, in this refped : Demofthenes was not only prior in 
" time, but contributed cffentially to make Cicero the great man 
•* he was." 
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prince as iEneas, when the very moral of his 
poem required a contrary charad:er : it is thus 
that Rapin judges in his comparifon of Homer 
and Virgil. Others feledl thofe particular paf- 
fages of Homer, which are not fo laboured as 
fome that Virgil drew out of them : this is the 
whole management of Scaliger in his Poetices. 
Others quarrel with what they take for low 
and mean expreffions, fometimes through 
a falfe delicacy and refinement, oftner from 
an ignorance of the graces of the original ; 
^d then triumph in the aukwardnefs of their 
own tranflations ; this is the conduct of Perault 
in his Parallels. Laftly, there are others, who 
pretending to a fairer proceeding, diftinguifh 
between the perfonal merit of Homer, and 
that of his work i but when they come to 
affign the caufes of the great reputation of the 
Iliad, they found it upon the ignorance of his 
times, and the prejudice of thofe that followed : 
and in purfuance of this principle, they make 
thofe accidents (fuch as the contention of the 
cities, (Sc.) to be the caufes of his fame, 
which were in reality the confequences of his 
merit. The fame might as well be faid of 
Virgil, or any great author, whofe general 
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character will infallibly raife many cafual addi- 
tions to their reputation. This is the method 
of Monf. de la Motte; who yet confeffes 
upon the whole, that in whatever age Homer 
had lived, he muft have been the greateft 
poet of his nation, and that he may be faid 
in this fenfe * to be the mafter even of thofe 
who furpaffed him. 

In all thefe objections we fee nothing that 
contradidts his title to the honour of the chief 
Invention ; and as long as this (which is in- 
deed thle characfteriftic of Poetry itfelf ) remains 
unequaled by his followers, he ftill continues 
fuperior to them. A cooler judgment may 
commit fewer faults, and be more approved 
in the eyes of one fort of Criticks ; but that 
warmth of fancy will carry the loudeft and 
moft univerfal-f applaufes, which holds the 



• That is, " Under the confideration of what he was in his 
•• own age, and what he would have been in any other :** if I 
rightly difcern our author's meaning through the hazinefs of his 
cxpreflion. Editor. 

+ In this cxpreflion, moft uni*verfal, we fee an errour of com- 
poiition, extremely frequent in our moll approved modern authors 
alfo; that of connedling words fignificant of gradation and compa* 
rifon with terms by their very nature unfufceptible of aggravation 
or diminution. 
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heart of a reader under the ftrongeft enchant- 
ment. Homer not only appears the Inventor 
of poetry, but excels all the inventors of 
other arts in this, that he has fwallov/ed up 
die honour of thofe who fucceeded him. What 
he has done admitted no increafe, it only left 
room for contraction or regulation. He 
ftiewed all the ftretch of fancy at once ; and 
if he has failed in fome of his flights, it was 
but becaufe he attempted every thing. A work 
of this kind feems like a mighty Tree which 
rifes from the moft vigorous feed, is improved 
with induftry, flourilhes, and produces the 
fineft fruit ; nature and art confpire ^ to raife 
it ; pleafure and profit join to make it valu- 
able: and they who find the jufteft faults, 
have only faid, that a few branches (which 
run luxuriant through a richnefs of nature) 
might be lopped into form to give it a more 
regular appearance. 

Having now fpoken of the beauties and 
defedls of the original, it remains to treat 
of the tranflation, with the fame view to 



* In the firft edition^ btnte con/fired, and joined^ 
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the chief charadteriftic. As far as that is 
feen in the main parts of the Poem, fuch 
as the fable, manners, and fentiments, no 
tranflator can prejudice it but by wilful omif- 
fions or contra<flions. As it alfo breaks 
out in every particular image, defcription and 
fimile; whoever leffens or too much foftens 
thofe, takes off from this chief charadler. It 
is the firft grand duty gf an interpreter to give 
his author entire and unmaimed; and for the 
reft, the didtion and verfification only are his 
proper province; fince thefe muft be his own, 
but the others he is to take as he finds them. 

It fhould then be confidered what methods 
may afford fome equivalent in our language for 
the graces of thefe in the Greek. It is certain 
no literal tranflation can be juft to an excellent 
original in a fuperior language : but it is a great 
miftake to imagine (as many have done) that 
a rafli paraphrafe can make amends for this 
general defed: ; which is no lefs in danger to 
lofe the fpirit of an ancient, by deviating into 
the modem manners of expreflion. If there 
be fometimes a darknefs, there is often alight 
in antiquity, which nothing better preferves 
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than a verfion almoft literal, 1 know no 
liberties one ought to take, but thofe which 
are neceflary for transfufing the fpirit of the 
original, and fupporting the poetical flyle of 
the tranflation : and I will venture to fay, 
there have not been more men mifled in for- 
mer times by a fervile dull adherence to the 
letter, than have been deluded in ours by a 
chimerical infolent hope of raifing and improv- 
ing their author. It is not to be doubted that 
the fire of the poem is what a tranflator 
(hould principally regard, as it is moft likely 
to expire in his managing : however, it is 
his fafeft way to be content with preferv- 
ing this to the utmoft in the whole, without 
endeavouring to be more than he finds his 
author is, in any particular place. It is 
a great fecret in writing to know when 
to be plain, and when poetical and figu- 
rative ; and it is what Homer will teach 
us, if we will but follow modeftly in his foot- 
fteps. Where his didlion is bold and lofty, 
let us raife ours as high as we can*; but where 



• Rofcommon, in his Effay on tranflated verfe : 
Your author always will the bell: advife : 
Fall, when he falls ; and, when he rifcs, rife. Editor. 
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his is plain and humble, we ought not to be 
deterred from imitating him by the fear of 
incurring the cenfure of a mere Englijh Critick. 
Nothing that belongs to Homer feems to have 
been more commonly miftaken than the juft 
pilch of his ftyle : fome of his tranflators hav- 
itig fwelled into fuftiln in a proud confidence 
oi tht fublhne I others funk into flalnefs in a 
cold and timorous notion oi Jim'plicity . Me- 
thinks i feie thefe different followers of Homer, 
fome fwelting ^nd {training after him by vio- 
lent leaps and bounds (the certain figns of falfe 
mettle) others Howly and fervilely creeping in 
his train, while the Poet himfelf is all the 
time proceeding with an unaffefted and equal 
majefty before them. However, of the two 
cxtreams one could fooner pardon frenzy than 
frigidity : no author is to be envied for fuch 
commendations as he may gain by that cha- 
rafter of ftyle, which his friends muft agree 
together to call fimplicity^ and the reft of the 
world will call dulnefs. There is a graceful 
and dignified fimplicity, as well as a bald and 
fordid one, which differ as much from each 

TOL.I. » 
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Other as the air of a plain man from that of sf 
floven: if; is one thing to be tricked up, and 
another not to be dreffed at all. Simplicity is 
the mean between oftentation and rufticity. 

♦ This pure and noble fimplicity is no where 
in fuch perfedkion as in the Scripture and our 
Author. One may affirm, with all refped; to 
the infpired writings, that the divine Spirit 
made ufe of no other words but what were 
intelligible and common to men at that time, 
and in that part of the world ; and as Homer 
is the author neareft to thofe, his ftyle muft of 
courfe bear a greater refemblance to the facred 
books than that of any other writer. This 
confideration (together with what has been ob- 
fprved of the parity of fome of his thoughts) 
inay methinks induce a tranflator on the one 
hand to give into feveral of thofe general 
phrafes and manners of expreffion, which 
have attained a veneration even in our lan- 
guage from being ufed in the Old Tegument ^^^ 



* ♦ A liappj inftancc, I think, of this adoption of fcriptetal hiw 
guage occurs ia Odyiley xiv. iS^ r 
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as on the other, to avoid thofe which have 
been appropriated to the Divinity, and in a 
manner configned to myftery and religion. 

For a farther prefervation of this air of 
fimplicity, a particular care fhould be taken 
to exprefs with all plainnefs thofe moral fen^ 
fences and proverbial fpeeches which are io 
numerous in this Poet. They have fomething 
venerable, and as I may fay oracular, in that 
unadorned gravity and fliortnefs with which 
they are delivered: a grace which would be 
utterly loft by endeavouring to give them what 
we call a more ingenious (that is, a more 
modem) turn in the paraphrafe. 

Perhaps the mixture of fome Gracifms and 
old words after the manner of Milton, if done 
without too much affedation, might not have 
an ill effed in a verfion of this particular work, 
which moft of any other feems to recjuire a 



And witncfs every hoHfliold Pow'r, that waits 
tjuaid of thefe fires, and Mngel oli thefe gates I 

His original fays only, 

Ulyiles' hearth, and hofpitable boardi Editor. 
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venerable antique call*. But certainly the ufe 
of modern terms of war and government, fuch 
as platoon J campaign^ junto , or the like (into 
which fome of his tranflators have fallen) can- 
not be allowable -f-; thofe only excepted, with- 
out which it is impoffible to treat the fubjefty 
in any living language J . 

There are two peculiarities in Hpmer's dic- 
tion which are a fort oi marks or moles ^ by which 
every common eye diftinguifhes him at firft 
fight : thofe who are not his greateft admirers 



• Fenton, in particular, throughout his tranflation of four 
books in theOd3rfl*ey, has fludioufly adopted on every poflible op{X)r- 
tunity theMiltonian phrafe; and in very many inftances with great 
felicity. The reader will find every example, that my recoUedion 
could then trace to it's fource, pointed out in the notes. Editor. 

+ Ogilby, who is very injudicious in this refpedl, and grpfly 
deftitute of tafte in his employment of coarfe undignified expreffiont 
cf this nature, feems prmcipally intended here. £ditor. 

% As in the x:afe of appropriate terms,' defcriptive of a pradlice^ 
unknown to the country of the tranflator : for which terms, there- 
fore, no reprefentatives can be found in his language. For inftance, 
in Iliad xviii. ^66. we find the phrafe r^yyoaitv a^injp* which wc 
muft either be content to render, " When they rea/> the vineyard," 
thus borrowing a term from a kindred employment ; or muft reprc- 
fent by an equivalent pariphrafis ; or pafs unnoticed, as oor tranflator 
has done on this particular occafion. Editor. 
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look upon them as defe6ts, and thofe who are, 
feem pleafed with them as beauties. I fpeak 
of his compound epithets ^ and of his repetitions. 
Many of the former cannot' be done literally 
into the Englifli without deftroying the purity 
pf our language*. I believe fuch (hould be 
retained as Aide eafily of themfelves into an 
Englifh compound, without violence to the ear 
or to the received rules of compofition ; as well 
as thofe which have received a fanftion from 
the authority of our beft Poets, and are become 
familiar through their ufe of them; fuch as the 
cloui'Compelling Jove^ &c. As for the reft, 
whenever any can be as fully and iignificantly 
expreft in a fingle word as in a compounded 
one, the courfe to be taken is obvious. 

Some that cannot be fo turned as to preferve 
their full image by one or two words, may 
have juftice done them by circumlocution; as 
the epithet eivo(ri<pv/i?ios to a mountain, would 
appear little or ridiculous tranflated literally 



• The number of thefe would be found, I believe, upon experi- 
ment to be extremely fmalK Editor. 
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leaf-Jhaking^ ^ but affords a majeftic idea in the 
pariphrafis: 

The lofty mountain (hakes hia waving woods. 

Others that admit of differing fignifications, 
may receive an advantage by a judicious varia- 
tion according to the occafions on which they 
are introduced -f. For example, the epithet of 
Apollo, l)cw^oAc^, or far-Jhooting^ is capable 
of two explications ; one literal in refpedt of 
the darts and bow, the enfigns of that God; 
the other allegorical with regard to the rays of 
the fun : therefore in fuch places where Apollo 
is reprefented as a God in perfon, I would ufe 
the former interpretation, and where the effefts 

SSBBBBaSBBBBSas 

• For what reafon ? Not from the incapacity of our language, 
but becaufe the vfoidjhah is trivial, and void of elevation. Sub- 
ditute leaf^wjavittg, and I defcry nothing in the Greek compound 
that is not adequately exhibited in the Englifh 2 whereas in the 
paraphraftic verfe, independently of immoderate diffafion, we are 
offended by tautology : for furely it is fuperfluDUs to inform us, 
that the woods of a fiaking mountain 'wa^e : the connection it 
inevitable. Editor. 

-)- One of the happieft inftances of this fort, and which, indeed, 
appears to my tafte inimitably beautiful, is Fenton's variation of the 
permanent epithet of Minerva, azure or blue -eyed ^ in Odyfley i. 407. 
Defer the promised boon, the Goddefs cries \ 
Celefiial azure brightening in her ejes, Editon 
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of the fun are defcribed, I would make choice 
of the latter*. Upon the whole, it will be 
neceflary to avoid that perpetual repetition of 
the fame epithets which we find in Homer, 
and which, though it might be accommodated 
(as has been already (hewn) to the ear of thofe 
times, is by no means fo to ours: but one may 
wait for opportunities of placing them, where 
they derive an additional beauty from the occa- 
iions on which they are employed; and in 
doing this properly, a tranflator may at once- 
fliew his fancy and his judgment-f. 

As for Homer's Repetitions^ we may divide 
them into three forts ; of whole narrations and 
fpeeches, of fingle fentences, and of one verfe 



* The latitude of tranflation here aflbrted feems reafonable and 
judicious: but the neceffity of variation, on which our poet immedi- 
ately contends, I Ihould not fo readily concede ; a«, perhaps, to the 
generality of readers an undifguifed difplay of Homer in his proper 
form would equal the fatisfadlion refulting from an attempt to pre- 
Tent fatiety by change of phrafe. Editor* 

+ Take another inftance of Fenton's ingenuity in diverfifying 
the fame epithets in verfe 56, of the fame book of the Odyifey : 

Here paused the god ; and penfive thus replies 

Miaerva, graceful with her azure ejes. Editor. 

D4 
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or hemiftich. I hope it is not impoffible to 
have fiich a regard to thefe, as neither to lofe 
fb known a mark of the author on the one 
hand, nor to offend the reader too much on the 
other. The repetition is not ungraceful in thofe 
fpeeches where the dignity of the fpeaker 
renders it a fort of infolence to alter his words; 
as in the meffages from Gods to men, or from 
higher powers to inferiors in concerns of ftate, 
or where the ceremonial of religion feems to 
require it, in the folemn, forms of prayers ^ 
oaths, or the like. In other cafes, I believe 
the beft rule is, to be guided by the nearnefs, 
or diftance, at which the repetitions are placed 
in the original : when they follow too clofe, 
one may vary the expreffion, but it is a queftion 
whether a profeffed tranflator be authorized to 
omit any: if they be tedious, the author is to 
anfwer for it*. 

It only remains to fpeak of the Verjification^ 
Homer (^s has been faid) is perpetually 



* Our poet has adhered to thefe judicious rules, impofed on 
himfelf, with a laudable fidelity. He has varied the exprellion with 
great taile in numerous examples, without any entire cmiffions of 
ibofe repetitions of his author, alluded to in this paffage. Editor^ 
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applying the found to the fenfe*, and varying 
it on every new fubjedl. This is indeed one 
of the moft exquiiite beauties of poetry, and 
attainable by very few : I know only Homer 
eminent for it in the Greek, and Virgil in Latin. 
I am fenfible it is what may fometimes happen 
by chance, when a writer is warm, and fully 
poffeft of his image: however it may be reai- 
fonably believed they defigned this, in whofe 
verfe it fo manifeftly appears in a fuperior 
degree to all others. Few readers have the 
ear to be judges of it; but thofe who have, 
will fee I have endeavoured at this beauty. 

Upon the whole, I muft confefs ipyfelf 
utterly incapable of doing juftice to Homer-f*. 
I attempt him in no other hope but that which 
one may entertain without much vanity, of 



* See our poet's precept on this piht^ and his concomitant 
illaftration of it in hiseflayon Criticifm^ ver. 364 374. 

+ No man, who was at all fenfible of the pre-eminence of his 
own powers, and not difpofed to difparage them from an affedation 
of falfe humility, could cxprefs himfelf with a more becoming 
modefty on every occaiion, with refped to his own attainments^ 
than our admirable author; or (hew a more ingenuous alacrity in 
giving due honour to real and difUnguiihed defert. Editor, 
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giving a more tolerable copy of him than any 
entire tranflation in verfe has yet done. Wc 
have only thofe of Chapman, Hobbes, and 
Ogilby*. Chapman has taken the advantage 
of an immeafurable length of verfe-f, not-** 
withftanding which, there is fcarce any para- 
phrafe more loofe and rambling than his. H^ 
ha« frequent interpolations of four or fix lines, 
and I remember one in the thirteenth book of 
the Odyfles, verfe 312. where he has fpun 
twenty verfes out of two. He is often mif^ 
taken in fo bold a manner, that one might 
think he deviated on purpofe, if he did not in 
other places of his notes infift fo much upon 
verbal trifles. He appears to have had a 
ftrong afFedation of extracting new meanings 
out of his author, infomuch as to promife, in 
his rhyming preface, a poem of the myfteries 



♦ He prabably had never heard of Hall, mentioned in my notes 
on Iliad 111.476. who, however, falls not in with the purport of 
this paffage, relative to en/ire tranilations of Homer. He intended 
a compliment to Dryden. Editor. 

i This objeftion is not applicable, onlefs it could be (hewn at 
the fame time, that one long verfe of the tranflator reprefentcd 
DO more than a fhorter verfe of his author. It is mod: true, how* 
everj that Chapman is very rambling and paraphraftical. Editor. 
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he had revealed in Homer: and perhaps he 
endeavoured to ftrain the obvious fenfe to this 
end. His exprellion is involved in fuftian, a 
fault for which he was remarkable in his ori- 
ginal writings, as in the tragedy of Bufly 
d'Amboife, &c. In a word, the nature of 
the man may account for his whole perform- 
ance; for he appears from his preface and 
remarks to have been of an arrogant, turn, 
and an enthufiaft in poetry. His own boaft of 
having finilhed half the Iliad in lefs than 
fifteen weeks, (hews with what negligence 
his verfion was performed. But that which 
is to be allowed him, and which very much 
contributed to cover his defects, is a daring 
fiery fpirit that animates his tranflation, which 
is fbmething like what one might imagine 
Homer himfelf would have writ before he 
arrived at years of difcretion *. 

Hob BE s has given us a amred explanation 
of the fenfe in general, but for particulars and 



• This charadler of Chapman, according to my own conception 
of him from a perafal of his tranflation, which the execution of my 
^^^gtmeat impofed on me> is unexceptionably accurate end 
candid. Editor. 
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citcumftances he continually lops them, and 
often omits the moft beautiful. As for its 
being efteemed a clofe tranflation, I doubt not 
many have been led into that error by thelhort- 
ne£s of it, which proceeds not from his follow- 
ing the original line by line, but frorn the 
contradtions abovementioned. He fometimess; 
omits whole fimiles and fentences, and is now 
and then guilty of miflakes, into which no 
writer of his learning could have fallen, but 
through careleflhefs*. His poetry, a^ w^U 
as Ogilby^s, is too mean for criticifm. 

It is a great lofs to the poetical world that 
Mr. Pryden did not live to tranflate the Iliad -f*. 



* There is no lefs juftice and precifion in this eilimate of 
Hobbes' merits as a tranflator, Ogilby, I think, is too much under*. 
valued ; and in a way, perhaps, not fufficiently ingenuous in one, 
who certainly owed him fome obligations, as the courfe of 
my notes will, I h^ve, fufficiently demonftrate to every 
reader. '^ Editor. 

+ Our poet, in relation to Dryden, was adluatetl on all other 
occafions by a noble magnanimity ; and on this, by an amiable 
weaknefs, Dryden's vedion of the firft Iliad has, in my eftimation, 
but a fcanty portion of poetical beauty to recommend it; and is, 
perhaps, the moft profime of all his performances. He h perpetually 
ttraiqing, or raifreprefenting, his author, with the exprijfs purpofe of 
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He has left us only the firft book, and 3. 
fmall part of the fixth; in which if he has 
in fome places not truly interpreted the fenfe, 
or preferved the antiquities, it ought to be 
excufed on account of the hafte he was obliged 
to write in*. He feems to have had too much 
regard to Chapman, whofe words he fometimes 
copies, and has unhappily followed him in 
paflages where he wanders from the original-f-. 



reviling religion, and ridiculing the profeffors of it. Thus, fpeak« 
ing of Chryfes, not far from the beginning: 

Silent he fled; fccurc at length he flood, 

De<voutly cursed his foes, and thus invok'd his god. 
Again, among many other inftances : 

The firft libations to the gods they pour; 

And then with fongs indulge the genial hour : 

Holy debauch ! 
Not to irtention fome paffages of the coarfeft indelicacy. Editor^ 

• He alludes to the neceffitous circumftances of his mafter in 
another place alfo, with great generofity and tendernefs : 
To Drydeh who all Pindus could refufe. 
If Heaven had frail'd propitious A his Mufe ? Editor. 

+ Who can forbear fmiling at this cenfure, fo precifely dcfcrip- 
tive of him, who pafles it ; as my notes will abundantly demon* 
ftrate? Editor. 

" With Chapman — he had very frequent confultations ; and per- 
•* haps never tranflated any paflage, till he had read his verfion ; 
" which indeed he has been fometimes fufpefted of ufing inftead 
"of the original:" is the indiftina, and apparently conjeftural, 
ftatemcnt of Dr. Johnfon in his life of Pope. 
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However, had he tranflated the whole work, I 
would no more have attempted Homer after 
him than Virgil, his verfion of whom (not-, 
withftanding fome human errors*) is the 
moft noble and fpirited tranflation I know 
in any language. But the fate of great 
geniufes is like that of great minifters, though 
they are confeffedly the firft in the common* 
wealth of letters, they muft be envied and 
calumniated only for being at the head of it. 

That which in my opinion ought to be the 
endeavour of any one who tranflates Homer, 
is above all things to keep alive that fpirit and 
fire which makes his chief charadker: in par- 
ticular places, where the fenfe can bear any 
doubt, to follow the ftrongeft and moft poetical, 
as moft agreeing with that character; to copy 
him in all the variations of his ftyle, and the 



^ Jn allufion to the well known pailage in Horace*! art of 
poetry : 

« Non ego paucis 

O^ndar maculis^ qoas aut incdria fudit, 
Aut bumana pai^m cavit Natura. 

I would not quarrel with a flight miftake. 
Such as our Nature's frailty may excufe. Rorcommon. 

Editor. 
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different modulaticMis of his numbers; to pre^ 
ferve, in the more active or defcriptive parts, a 
warmth and ekvation j in the more fedate or 
narrative, a plainnefs and folemnity; in the 
fpeeches, a fulnefs and perfpicuity; in the 
fentences, a (hortnefs and gravity: not to 
negledt even the little figures and turns on the 
words, nor fometimes the very caft of the 
periods; neither to omit nor confoimd any 
rites or cuftoms of antiquity : perhaps too he 
ought to include the whole in a fhorter com- 
pafs, than has hitherto been done by any 
tranflator, who has tolerably preferved either 
the fenfe or poetry. What I would farther 
recommend to him, is to ftudy his author 
rather from his own text*, than from any 
commentaries, how learned foever, or what- 
ever figure they may make in the eftimation 
of the world; to confider him attentiveiy in 
^mparifon with Virgil above all the ancients, 



* It is much to be lamented^ that onr poet was not able to 
follow the dife^on fo properly recommended by himfclf. Hit 
ignorance of the Greek language will be indifputably proved in the 
courfe of this edition : an ignorance, which throws an imputation of 
folenii inanity ao4 ladicrous Qft«atatioa on the preempt before 
vs. i^tor. 
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and with Milton above all the modems* . Next. 
thefe, the Archbifhop of Cancibray*s Tele- 
machus may give him the trueft idea of tho. 
fpirit and turn of our author, and Boflu's 
admirable treatife of the Epic poem the jufteft 
notion pf his deiign and condud:. But after 
all, with whatever judgment and ftudy a man 
may proceed, or with whatever happinefs he 
may perform fuch a work, he muft hope to 
pleafe but a few-f; thofe only who have at 
once a tafte of poetry, and competent learn- 
ing* For to fatisfy fuch as want either, is not 
in the nature of this imdertaking; fince a mere 
modern wit can like nothing that is not 



• There feems no remarkable propriety in this direftion with 
rcfpeft to Milton, except with a general reference to his ftrider 
obfervation of the leading rules for the condud of an epic poem in 
conformity to the prefcriptions of Ariftotle, deduced from Homer's 
exemplification of them in the Iliad. With regard to Virgil, com- 
parifon is more obvious, as well in the main plan of his ^neis, as in 
his perpetual imitations of detached portions and iimilies of his 
illuftrious prcdeceffor. Editor. 

+ So Horace, Sat. i. lo. 73 : 

■ neque, te ut miretur turba, labores^ 

Contentus paucis ledoribus. 

Th' applaufes court not of the vulgar crew, 

Fleas'd with the praife of a difcerning few. Editor. 
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tnoderny and a pedant nothing tliat is not 
Greek. 

What I have done is fubmitted to the pub- 
lick, from whofe opinions I am prepared to 
leam j though I fear no judges fo little as our 
beft poets, who are moft fenfible of th6 
weight of this ta{k. As for the worft, 
whatever they fhall pleafe to fay, they may 
give me fome concern as they are unhappy 
men*, but none as they are malignant writers. 
I was guided in this tranflation by judgments 
very different from theirs, and by perfons for 
whom they can have no kindnefs, if an old 
obfervation be true, that the ftrongeft antipathy 
in the world is that of fools to men of wit. Mr. 
Addifon was the firft whofe advice determined 
me to undertake this talk, who was pleafed tp 
write to me upon that occafion in fuch terms, 
as I cannot repeat without vanity. I was 
obliged to Sir Richard Steele for a very early- 
recommendation of my undertaking to the 
publick. Dr. Swift promoted my int^reft with 



♦ Unhappy t item the torments of envy and unfriendly paflions. 

£ditor, 

VOL. I. B 
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that warmth with which he always ferves his 
friend. The humanity and franknefs of Sir 
Samuel Garth are what I never knew wanting 
on any occafion. I mull alfo acknowledge, 
with infinite pleafure, the many friendly offi- 
ces, as well as fincere criticifms of Mr. 
Congreve *, who had led me the way in 
tranflating fome parts of Homer -f. I muft 
add the names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Pamell, 
though I (hall take a farther opportunity of 



* He has brought this triumvirate together again in a couplet 
fuperlatively excellent, and of didion mod happily appropriate ; 

Well-natur'd Garth inflam*d with early praife. 
And Congreve lov'd, and Sixsifi endur'd njy lays. 

Prologue to the Satires. 

How admirably does the word endured point out the fevere and 
faftidious cenfurc, xht/uperbiffimum judicium, of Swift ! Editor. 

f The following fentence is added in the firil edition, and in 
the laft with Dr. Johnfon's lives : — " As I wilh for the fake of the 
*• world he had prevented me in the reft." The cooler judgement 
of our poet, I prefume, under a commendable perfuafion of his 
own vaft fuperiority as a tranflator, of which it was impoflible for 
him to be unconfcious^ led him to difapprove an ebullition of cornn 
pliment, excited by the warmth of friendfhip and an unreflecting 
humility^ in oppofition to the truth. He had too much good fenfe 
and magnanimity to incur one real immorality to avoid the appears 
ance of another : to be infincere, for the temporary and unmanly 
purpofe of propitiating calumny by an affe^cd candour. £ditor. 
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doing juftice to the laft, whofe good-nature 
(to give it a great panegyrick) is no lefs exten- 
iive than his learning. The favour of thefe 
gentlemen is not entirely undeferved by one 
who bears them fo true an affedlion *. But 
what can I fay of the honour fo many of the 
Great have done me, while thtjirji names of 
the age appear as my fubfcribers, and the moft 
diftinguifhed patrons and ornaments of learn- 
ing as my chief encouragers. Among thefe 
it is a particular pleafure to me to find, that 
my higheft obligations are to fuch who have 
done moft honour to the name of Poet : that 
his Grace the Duke of Buckingham was not 
difpleafed I (hould undertake the author to 
whom he has given (in his excellent EJfay) 
fo complete a praife -f. 



* The truth of this profeflion of affedionate regard is manlfefted 
by his friendly duties to Rowe and Pamell, when retribution was 
impoffible^ and his praife beyond fufpicion : 

Can Flattery foothe the dull cold ear of death ? 
He condefcended to be editor of Parnell's works, and wrote an 
epitaph for Rowe^ that breathes a fpirit of the tendered afie^ion. 
Editor. 

+ In the firft edition : — ** thefineft praife he ever yet recei^ved.** 
But thefe {acrificial offerings of panegyric, fo difficult to adjud 

£ z 
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Read Homer once^ and you can read no more ; 
For all Books elfe appear fo mean, fo poor, 
Verfe will feem Profe : but ftill perfift to read. 
And Hofiur will be all the Books you need. 

That the Earl of Halifax was one of the firft 
to favour me, of whom it is hard to fay 
whether the advancement of the polite arts is 
more owing to his generofity or his example *. 



between the contending claims of Truth and Obligation, are liable 
to much curtailment and qualification, when the firft fervours of 
devotion have fubfided, and the clouds of incenfe fufier the light of 
calm conviftion to be tranfmitted to our eyes. Editor. 

* It will amufe the reader to hear from Spence a fomewhat 
different judgement from our author on the critical difcernment of 
this noble perfon. 

** The famous Lord Halifex was rather a pretender to tafte, 
" than really poffeffed of it. When I had finiftied the two or three 
«* firft books of my tranflation of the Iliad, that Lord defired to 
" have the pleafure of hearing them read at his houfe. Addifon, 
•* Congreve, and Garth, were there at the reading. In four or 
** five places. Lord Halifax ftopt me veiy civilly, and with a fpeech 
'* each time, much of the fame kind," * I beg your pardon, Mr. 
< Pope, but there is fomething in that paflage that does not quite 
' pleafe me. Be fo good as to mark the place, and confider it a 
• little at your leifure. I'm fure you can give it a little turn.' 
** I returned from Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, in his chariot ; 
** and, as we were going along, was faying to the Dodlor, that 
** my Lord had laid me under a good deal of difficulty by fuch 
** loofe and general obfervation : that I had been thinking over the 
** paiTages almoft ever fince, and could not guefs at what it was 
*' that offended his lordfhip in either of them. Garth laughed 
** heartily at my embarraffment ; faid,' I had not been long enough 
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That fuch a Genius as my Lord Bolirigbroke, 
not more diftinguiftied in the great fcenes of 
biifinefs, than in all the ufeful and entertaining 
parts of learning, has not refufed to be the 
critick of thefe (heets, and the patron of their 
writer. And that the noble author* of the 
Tragedy of Heroic Love^ has continued his 
partiality to me, from my writing Paftorals, 
to my attempting the Iliad\. I cannot deny 



" acquainted with Lord Halifax to know his way yet ; that I need 
" not puzzle liiyfelf about looking thofe places over and over, 
*» when I got home," « All you need do, fays he, is to leave 

* them juft as they are ; call qn Lord Halifax two or three months 

* hence, thank him for his kind obfervations on thofe paffages, 

* and then read them to him as altered/ I followed his advice; 
'* waited on Lord Halifax fome time after ; faid, ' I hoped he 

* would find his objedions to thofe paflages removed;' •* read them 
«• to him exaftly as they were at firft : and his lordfliip was 
** extremely pleafed with them, and cried out, Ay now they are 
•* perfe^ly right : nothing can be better.** 

* Here alfo an original compliment is refcinded. The paflage 
flood thus in the firft edition : " And that fo excellent an imitator of 
•* Homer as the noble author of the tragedy of Heroic Love." 

The nobleman here intended was George Granville, Lord 
Landfdown. Editor. 

+ To this early patronage our poet alludes in his Prologue to 
the Satires : 

■■ ■ ■ Granville the polite. 

And knowing Wallh, would tell me I could write, 
■ 3 
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myfelf the pride of confeffing, that I have 
had the advantage not only of their advice for 
the condudt in general, but their correftion of 
feveral particulars of this tranflation. 

I could fay a great deal of the pleafure of 
being diftinguifhed by the Earl of Carnarvon, 
but it is almoft abfurd to particularize any one 
generous adion in a perfon whofe whole life 
is a continued feries of them. Mr. Stanhope *, 
the prefent Secretary of State, will pardon my 
defire of having it known that he was pleafed 
to promote this affair. The particular zeal of 
Mr. Harcourt-f (the fon of the late Lx)rd 
Chancellor) gave me a proof how much I am 
honoured in a fhare of his friendfhip. I muft 
attribute to the fame motive that of feveral 
others of my friends, to whom all acknowledg- 
ments are rendered unneceflary by the privi- 
leges of a familiar correfpondence : and I am 



• He was grandfon to the firft Earl of Chefterfield by a fecond 
wife, and uncle to the father of the celebrated Earl of our times. 
See Maty's Memoirs. Editor. 

+ To whofe memor}' our poet aftcnvards wrote an elegant and 
pathetic epitaph. 
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fatisfied I can no way better oblige men of 
their turn, than by my filence. 

In fhort, I have found more patrons than 
ever Homer wanted*. He would, have 
thought himfelf happy to have met the fame 
favour at Athens, that has been fhewn me by 
its learned Rival, the Univerfity of Oxford. 
And I can hardly envy him thofe pompous 
honours he received after death, when I re- 
fled: on the enjoyment of fo many agreeable 
obligations, and eafy friendfhips, which make 
the fatisfadtion of life. This diftindion is 
the more to be acknowledged, as it is fhewn to 
one whofe pen has never gratified the preju- 
dices of particular parties^ or the vanities of 
particular men -f . Whatever the fuccefs may 



* Alluding, I prefume, as well to the moderate wants of a 
wandering bard, as to the frugal fimplicity of ancient times. 
Editor. 

+ Even that parfimonious difpenfer of praife and auftere judge 
of merit. Dr. Johnfon, bears ample teftimony to our poet on this 
head, in his phrafe of unrivalled energy and comprehenfion : 

** His cffufions were always voluntary, and his fubjeds chofen 
•* by himfelf. He never exchanged praife for money, nor opened a 
" (hop of condolence or congratulation. He fuffered coronation* 
** and royal marriages to pafs without a fong; and derived up 

«4 
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prove, I fhall never repent of an under* 
taking in which I have experienced the 
candour and friendfhip of fo many perfons of 
nierit ; and in which I hope to pafs * fprnq of 
thofe years of youth that are generally loft in 
a circle of follies, after a manner neither 
wholly unufeful to Qthejrs, nor difagreeablf to 
myfelf. 



** opportunities from recent events, orpopularity from the accidental 
*« difpolition of his readers." Editor. 

• This part of the preface, therefore, muft have been written 
before the completion of his tranflation. Editor, 
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np HERE is fomething in the mind of 
•*^ man, which goes beyond bare curiofity, 
and even carries us on to a fhadow of friend- 
fhip with thofe great geniufes whom we have 
known to excel in former ages. Nor will it 
appear lefs to any one, who confiders how 
much it partakes of the nature of fricndlhip ; 
how it compounds itfelf of an admiration, 
raifed by what we meet with concerning them; 
a tendency to be farther acquainted with them,. 
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by. getting every circumftance of their lives $ 
a kind of complacency in their company, 
when we retire to enjoy what they have left ; 
an union with them in thofe feptiments they 
approve; and an endeavour to defend them 
when we think they are injurioufly attacked, or* 
even fometimes with too partial an afFedlion- 

There is alfo in mankind a fpirit of envy 
6r oppofition, which makes them uneafy to 
fee others of the fame fpecies feated far above 
them in a fort of perfedtion. And this, at 
leaft, fo far as regards the fame of writers -f- 
has not always been known to die with a man, 
but to purfue his remains with idle traditions, 
and weak conjecflures ; fo that his name, 
which is not to be forgotten, fhall bepreferved 
only to be ftained and blotted. The contro- 
verfy, which was carried on between the 
author and his enemies, while he was living, 
fliall ftill be kept on foot ; not entirely upon 
his own accoimt, but on theirs who live after 
him ; fome being fond to praife extravagantly, 
and others as raflily eager to contradid: his 



* This ufe of or is very peculiar, correfpondcnt to it's redun- 
dancy in the phrafe or e'er; when modern writers omit it. Editor. 

+ In the firft edition :— •* fo far as ive /peak of the fame of 
«* writers, has not always been known to die with a man entirely^ 
« but—." 
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admirers. This proceeding, on both fides, 
gives us an image of the firft defcriptions of 
war, fuch as the Iliad affords ; where a hero 
difputes the field with an army 'till it is his 
time to die, and then the battle, which we 
expedled to fall of courfe, is renewed about 
the body ; his friends contending that they 
may embalm and honour it, his enemies that 
they may caft it to the dogs and vultures *. 

There are yet others of a low kind of 
tafte, who, without any malignity to the 
character of a great author, leffen the dignity 
of their fubjed" by infifl:ing too meanly upon 
little particularities. They imagine it the part 
of an hifl:orian to omit nothing they meet with, 
concerning him; and gather every thing with- 
out any diftindion -f, to the prejudice or 
negled: of the more noble parts of his cha- 
radter: like thofe trifling painters, or fculptors, 
who beftow infinite pains and patience upon 
the moft infignificant parts of a figure J, till 



* This illuftratfon from his author is extremely apt and inge- 
nious. 

+ In the firft edition: — "concerning him whom tbeywrite 
" »/o», gather every thing *wherein he is named, without any 
•' diftinftion— ." 

X As the artift in Horace, 

'* unus et uttguei 

Exprimat^ et molles imitabitur asre capillos. 
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they link the grandeur of the whole, by finifti- 
ing every thing with the neateft want of judg- 
ment. 

Besides thefe, there is a fourth fort of 
men, who pretend to , diveft themfelves of 
partiality* on both fides, and to get above 
that imperfedt idea of their fubjecS, which 
little writers. fall into; who propofe to them- 
felves a calm fearch after truth, and a rational 
adherence to probability in their hiftorical col- 
ledlions : who neither wifh to be led into the 
fables of fuperftition -f, nor are willing to 
fupport the injuftice of a malignant criticifm ; 
but, endeavouring to fteer in a middle way, 
have obtained a charadler of failing leaft in 
the choice of materials for hiftory, though 
drawn from the darkeft ages. 

Being therefore to write fomething con- 
cerning a Life, which there is little profpedt 



And our poet's pradical application to painting in his youth, 
under the tuition of Mr. Jervas, has given rife to his frequent illuf- 
trations and comparifons from that art. Editor. 

* In the firft edition :— *• of impetuous emotions on both fides." 

+ In the firft edition he wrote poetry £ox fuperftition , and falfe* 
hoods for injufiice : and has given perfpicuily to the conclufion of 
the paragraph, originally written thus :— «« for hiftory, e<ven from 
" the darkeft ages," 
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of our knowing, after it has been the fruitlefs 
enquiry of fo many ages*, and which has 
however been thus differently treated by hifto- 
riaris, I fliall endeavour to fpeak of it not as a 
certainty, but as the tradition, opinion, or 
collection of authors, who have been fuppofed 
to write of Homer in thefe four preceding 
methods; to which we alfo fhall add fome 
farther conjeftures of our own. After his 
life has been thus rather invented than written, 
I (hall confider him hiftorically as an author, 
with regard to thofe works which he has left 
behind him : in doing which, we may trace 
the degrees of efteem they have obtained in 
different periods of time, and regulate our 
prefent opinion of them, by a view of that 
age in which they were writ -f . 

I- I. If we take a view of Homer 

ones o o- ^^ thofe fabulous traditions which 

mer, which arc * 

thecffedisof^AT- the admiration of the ancient hea- 
tra'vaga^tadmi- ^^ens has occafioued, we find them 
running to fuperftition, and mul- 



ration. 



* It may be collefted from Herodotus, li. ^^. that even this 
hiftorian was not clear within a century as to the precife time, in 
which Homer lived, nor as to the comparative antiquity of him 
and Hefiod. Editor. 

+ Writ. This participle was better given at length ivritten in 
the firft edition ; but our author's uncertainty, with refpeft to the 
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tiplied, and contradiftory to one another*, 
in the different accounts which are given with 
refpedl to ^gypt and Greece, the two native 
countries of fable. 

We have one in -f Euftathius moft ftrangely 
framed, which Alexander Paphius has re- 
ported concerning Homer*s birth and infancy. 
That •* he was bom in ^gypt of Dmafagoras 
•* and iEthra, and brought up by a daughter of 
•* Onis, the prieft of Ifis, who was herfelf a 
•* prophetefs, and from whofe breafts drops 
** of honey would frequently diftill into the 
•* mouth of the infant. In the night-time 
•* the firft founds he uttered were the notes of 
•* nine feveral birds; in the morning he was 
** found playing with nine doves in the bed : 
•* the Sibyl, who attended him, ufed to be 
** feifed with a poetical fury, and utter verfes, 
** in which fhe commanded Dmafagoras to 



grammatical formations of the verb, occafioned this alteration to 
the detriment of the impreffion on the ear. He ufes tvrit clfewherc 
as the preterite ; when it is much better regarded as the abbrevia- 
tion of the participle, for the purpofe of diftindion from wro/r. 
Editor. 

♦ In the firR edition : — '* independent on one another." 

t Euftathius in Od. Z2. 
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•* build a temple to the Mufes : this he per- 
•* formed in obedience to her infpiration, 
*• and related all thefe things to the child 
*• when he was grown up j who, in memory 
•• of the doves which played with him dur- 
•* ing his infancy, has in his works preferred 
** this bird to the honour of bringing Ambrofia 
" to Jupiter.*' 

One would think a ftory of this nature fo 
fit for age to talk of, and infancy to hear, 
were incapable of being handed down to us *. 
But we find the tradition again taken up to 
be heightened in one part, and carried for- 
ward in another, + Heliodorus, who had 
heard of this claim which i^gypt put in 
for Homer, endeavours to ftrengthen it by 
naming Thebes for the particular place of 
his birth. He allows too, that a prieft was his 
reputed father, but that his real father, accord- 
ing to the opinion of i^gypt, was Mercury: he 
fays, ** That when the Prieft was celebrating 



f This feems vciy ftrangely expreflfed : and, except there be a 
contrail intended between talking and hearing , and ^written under- 
ftood ; as if it was a ftory fit only to be talkid o/'and heard ^ but not 
written ; I do not comprehend the purport of the fentence. On any 
fuppofition, it is obfcure. Editor. 

+ Hdiod. iEthiop. K 3. 
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•* the rites of his country, and therefore flept 
•* with his wife in the Temple, the God had 
•• knowledge of her, and begot Homer: that 
*• he was born with tufts of hair on his * thigh, 
** as a fign of unlawful generation, from 
** whence he was called Homer by the nations 
** through which he wandered: that he him- 
** felf was the occafion why this ftory of his 
** divine extraction is unknown; becaufe he 
** neither told his name, race, nor country, 
•• being aftiamed of his exile, to which his 
** reputed father drove him from among the 
** confecrated youths, on account of that hiark, 
*' which their priefts efteemed a teftimony of 
** an inceftuous birth/* 

These are the extravagant ftories by which 
men, who have not been able to exprefs how 
much they admire him, tranfcend the bounds 
of probability to fay fomething extraordinary. 
The mind, that becomes dazzled with the fight 
of his performances, lofes the common idea of 
a man in the fancied fplendor of perfection: it 
deems nothing lefs than a God worthy to be 
his Father, nothing lefs than a Prophetefs 



*0 /^nf 0$, Femur, 
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defemng to be his nurfe; and, growing unwill- 
ing that he fhould be fpoken of in a language 
beneath its imaginations, delivers fables in the 
place of hiftory. 

But whatever has thus been offered to fup- 
port the claim of iEgypt, they who plead for 
Greece are not to be accufed for coming fhort 
of it. Their fancy rofe with a refinement as 
much above that of their matters*, as the 
Greek Imagination was fuperior to that of the 
^Egyptians : their Fiction was but a Veil, and 
frequently wrought fine enough to be feen 
through, fo that it hardly hides the meaning it 
is made to cover, from the firft glance of the 
imagination. For a proof of this, we may 
mention that poetical genealogy which is de- 
livered for Homer *s, in the -f Greek treatife of 
the contention between him and Hefiod, and 
but little varied by the relation of it in Suidas. 

** The Poet Linus (fay they) was bom of 
•* Apollo, andThoofe the daughter of Neptune, 



• In the firft edition : — ** above what nve arefuppo/ed to ba've of 
" their mafters; and frequently the vtWof fiftion is wrought fine 
" enough — ." Hence arofe the repetition oiimaginatiotim 

TOL. I. F 
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** Pierus of Linus : CEagrus of King Pierus and 
•* the Nymph Methotie: Orpheus of CEagrus 
** and the Mufe Calliope. From Orpheus 
** came Othrys; from him HarmonideS; fro6) 
** him Philoterpus ; from him Euphemus; from 
** him Epiphrades, who begot Menalops, the 
** father of Dius; Dilis had Hefiod the Poet 
** and Perfes by Pucamede, the daughter of 
** Apollo: then Perfes had Maeon, on Whofe 
** daughter Crytheis, the river Meles begot 
** Homer/' 

HERt we behold a wdttderful genealogy ^ 
contrived induftrioufly to raife our idea to the 
higheft, where Gods, Goddeflfes, Mufes, 
Kings, ahd Poets link in a defcent j nay, where 
Poets are made to depend, as it were, in clufters 
upon the fame ftalk beneath one another* If 
we corifider too that Harmonides is derived 
from harmony, Philoterpus from' love of delight > 
Euphemus from beautiful didlion, Epiphrades 
from intelligence, and Pucamede from pru- 
dence; it may hot be improbable, but the 
inventors meant, by a fidion of this nature, to 
turi^ fuch qualifications into perfons, as were 
agreeable to his character, for whom the line 
was drawn : fo that every thing divine or great, 
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will thus come together by the extravagant in- 
dulgence of fancy, while Admiration turns 
itf^Jf jn fome to b^re Fable, in others to 
AUegory*. 

After this fabulous tree of his pedigree, 
we inay regularly view him in one paflage con- 
cerning his birth, which, though it differs in a 
circumftance, from what has been here deliver- 
edj yet carries on the fame air, and regards the 
fame traditions. There is afhort life of Homer 
attributed to Plqtarch, wherein a third part of 
Ariftotle on poetry, which is now loft, is quoted 
for an account of his uncommon birth, in this 
manner. ** At the time when Neleus, the fon 
** pf Codrus, led the colony which was fent 
** into Ionia, there was in the ifland of 16 a 
** young girl, compreffed by a Genius, who 
** delighted to affociate with the Mufes, and 
** fh^re in their conforts. She, finding her- 
** f^lf with child, and being touched with the 
** (hame of what had happened to her, removed 
** fro mi theace to a place calle4 iEgina, There 



* In thefirft edition—" while // turns it{e\£/ometimes to admira- 
tioxi, an^Jbmetimes to ajlegory." 

F 2 
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** (he was taken in an excurfion made by rob- 
•• bers, and being brought to Smyrna, which 
•* was then under the Lydians, they gave her 
** to Maeon the King, who married her upon 
** account of her beauty. But while (he walk- 
** ed on the bank of the river Meles, (he 
•* brought forth Homer, and expired. The 
** infant was taken by Maeon, and bred up as 
** his fon, till the death of that Prince.'' And 
from this point of the ftory the Poet is let down 
into his traditional poverty. Here we fee, 
though he be taken out of the lineage of Meles, 
where we met him before, he has ftill as won- 
derful a rife invented for him; he is ftill to 
fpring from a Demigod, one who was of a 
poetical difpofition, from whom he might in- 
herit a foul turned to poetry, and receive an 
affiftance of heavenly infpiration. 

In his life the moft general tradition concern- 
ing him is his blindnefs^ yet there are fome who 
vy^ill not allow even this to have happened after 
the manner in which it falls upon other men : 
chance and ficknefs are excluded ; nothing lefs 
than Gods and heroes muft be vifibly concerned 
about him. Thus we find among the different 
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accounts which * Hermias has colledled con- 
cerning his blindnefs, that when Homer 
refolved to write of Achilles, he had an ex- 
ceeding defire to fill his mind with a juft idea 
of fo glorious a hero : wherefore, having paid 
all due honours at his tomb, he iutreats that he 
may obtain a fight of him. The hero grants 
his poet's petition, and rifes in a glorious fuit of 
armour., which caft fo unfufFerable a fplendor, 
that Homer loft his eyes, while he gazed for 
the enlargement of his notions -f*. 

If this be any thing more than a mere fable ^ 
one would be apt to imagine it infinuated his 
contracting a blindnefs by too intenfe an appli- 
cation while he wrote his Iliad. But it is a 
very pompous way of letting us into the know- 
ledge of fo fhort a truth : it looks as if men 
imagined the lives of poets (hould be poetically 



• Hermias in Ph<ed, Plat, Leo Allat. de Pair. Horn, c. lo. 

+ One might fuppofe not abfurdly, that Gray had taken an 
impulfe from this fable in his fidion of Milton ; a (idion, as nobly 
conceived^ as it is fublimely wrought : 

The living throne, the fapphirc blaze. 
Where angels tremble while they gaze. 
He faw : but, blafted with excefs of light, 
Cios'd his eyes in cndlcfs night. 

r 3 
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written; that to fpeak plainly of them, Wert 
to fpeak contemptibly j or that we debafe theto, 
when they are placed in lefs glorious <:6tnparty 
than thofe exalted fpirits which they thfeftl- 
felves have been foftd to cekbrate. We ftiay 
however iti fome meafure be reconciled to this 
laft idle fible, for having occafioned fo beauti- 
ful an Epifode ih tSie Ambra of Potifian. 
That which ddes rtot ihfbrfn us in a hiftory, 
ftftay pleife ^is frti its proper Sphere of podtry. 

II. II. Such ftories as thefe have 

S^prbi^S b^en the efFeds of a fuperilitious 
from em^y. fondrtefs, and of the ^ftonifhment 
of men at what they coftiider ^ m a View of 
perfeAion. But neither have all the fame 
tafte, nor do they equally fubmit to the fupe^- 
fiority of others, nor bear that human nature^ 
which thefy know to be imperffeiSk, fliould be 
praifed in an extreme, witjiout oppofition. 
From fome principles of this kind have arifen 
a fecond fort of ftories, which glance at Ho- 
iner with malignant fuppofitioiis, aftd endea- 
vour to throw a diminishing air over his life. 



* In the firfl edition :*-*' and of '9ur aftomibroent at what wt 
'• confider— .'* 
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aggrandize h^oi Hi}«4icioufly. 

Under this head we may reckopthofe unr 
grounded conjedtures with which his adverfa- 
ries afperfe the very defign and profecution of 
his jtravelfS, wh.^i they jp.finuate, th?U: they 
wej;e one continued fearch after authors wjbp- 
had written before him, ^d p^irticglady up<^ 
the fanxe fubjedl, in order to deftroy them, or 
to Tob them of their invention^. 

Thus we read in * Diodorus Siculus, 
** That there was one paphne the daughter of 
** Xiijefias, who from her infpirations obta^q^ 
** the title of a Sibyl. She had made a very 
** extraordinary genius, and being rnade 
•*pjidlefs at Dejphos, wrote or^cjes .with 
** ^Wonde;rful ej^ance, which [Hqmer fought 
** for^ af>d adorned his poei^is with .feveraj pf 
*-* her vqrfes.** But jfhe is placed fo far in tljve 
jf^jb^Iqus .^e .of t^ie world, that nothing caiji 
be .averted ^of ^l^er : and as for the verges ,po>v 
jifcribed;to,tbe.Siby]s, they are iTOwe nioder^ 
than to be able to copfirm the ftory ; which. 



*• Diod. Sic. 1. 4. 
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as it is univerfally aflented to, difcovers that 
whatever there is in them in common with 
Homer, the compilers have rather taken from 
him ; perhaps to ftrengthen the authority of 
their work by the protection of this tradition. 

The next infinuation we hear is from 
Suidas, that Palamedes, who fought at Troy, 
was famous for poetry, and wrote concerning 
that war in the Dorick letter which he in- 
vented, probably much againft Agamemnon 
and Ulyfles, his mortal enemies. Upon this 
account fome have fancied his works were 
fupprefled by Agamemnon's pofterity, or that 
their entire deftrudlion was contrived and 
efFefted by Homer when he undertook the 
fame fubjedt. But furely the works of fo 
confiderable a man, when they had been able 
to bear up fo long a time as that which paffed 
between the (lege of Troy, and the flourifhing 
of Homer, muft have been too much dif- 
perfed, for one of fo mean a condition as he 
is reprefented, to have deftroyed in every 
place, though he had been never fo much 
affifted by the vigilant temper of Envy. And 
we may fay too, that what might have been 
capable of raifing this principle in him, muft 
be capable of being in fome meafure efteemed 
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by others, and of having at leaft one line of 
it preferved to us as his. 

After him, in the order of time, we 
meet with a whole fet of names, to whom the 
maligners of Homer would have him obliged, 
without being able to prove their affertion. 
Suidas mentions Corinnus Ilienfis, the fecre- 
tary of Palamedes, who writ a poem upon 
the fame fubjedt, but no one is produced as 
having feen : it, * Tzetzes mentions (and 
from Johannes Melala-f* only) Sifyphus the 
Coan, fecretary of Teucer, but it is not fo 
much as known if he writ verfe or profe. 
Befides thefe, are Didlys the Cretan, fecre- 
tary to Idomeneus, and Dares the Phrygian, 
an attendant of Heftor, who have fpurious 
treatifes pafUng under their names. From 
each of thefe is Homer faid to have borrowed 
his whole argument ; fo inconfiftent are thfefe 
ftories with one another. 

The next names we find, are Demodocus, 
whom Homer might have met at Corcyra ; and 



♦ Tzetzes Chil. 5, Hift. 29. 

+ The name is never thus wri|{ten ; fomc have it Malala^ an4 
QxhtnMaUla. . Ed iron 
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Phemttts^ whom he might ihave met U Ithacit 
the one (as * Plutarch £^ys) ha vi»g according 
to tradition written the war of Troy, the other 
the return df the Grecian captains. But thefe 
are only two names of friends, which he is 
pleaded to Tionour with eternity in his poem, 
or two different pidbures of htmfelf, as atithdr 
of ifhe Iliad and'Odyffes, or entirely the chil- 
dren of H^ Sntagination, without any particular 
aflufion. So that his ixfege 4ierc putsmein mifid 
ef Ws own Vulcafi in ^e -f Iliad : *he<jeid had 
caft two JftaJtueR, which fee endued with <he 
power of motic«i; a^nd it is foid prefenfty 
after, that %e is fcarce *able to go 'Wnkfs tliey 
fepport !him. 

It is Eepoortpid hy ibme;, fay^ X «Ptolemaeus 
Ephaftio, ** That liiere ww beforie Honjatir ^ 
** WQiaaB of Memphis, c^lkd Pl^ntafia, who 
** wiifit lof the twai>s of Tjroy^ and :the wand- 
** rings of Ulyffes. Now Homer arriving at 
** Memphis where fhe had laid up her works, 
** and'gerting acquainted ^wiriliPhanitas, ovftiofe 
•*1wfiftefe it was ^to icopy thj5 (fiiored writings, 



♦ Plutarch on Mufick, 

.+ Iliad, -xviii. ^'87. ^ 

t Ftol. Eph, Excerpt* apud Fhotiam> k 
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*^ he dbrt«i«ed a fight of thefe, and foltewed 
'^^ tfrich'ely 4fee f<:hem« (he h^ -drawn/* Btft 
^s is a tvMd ftory, Mrhich fpeaks of an i^gyj^l*- 
kh womrti XKritli ^ tJreek nftftie, a^ wtio 
hevef was hfeafd of but tipdn this account, tl 
ajip^ats iftdeed frorti his knowledge of tlte 
Egyptian teaching, that he was initiated itrtx> 
dieir injrfteries, and for dtight we know hy 
me Phanitas-w But if we cortftder -What ithe 
ftaihe of the wdtnan fignifies, rt feems tjhly *s 
if from bemg ^ufed in a figurative exipteffion, 
it had been miftaken afterwards for a prbper 
name. And then the meaning will be, that 
having gathered as much information concern- 
ing the -Grecian and Trojan ftory, as he could 
be fumifhed with from the accounts of iEgy.pt, 
which were generally mixed with fancy and 
fable^ he wrought out his plans of the Iliad 
and the Odyfles. 

We pafs all thefe ftories, together with the 
//>//? I/sad of Siagrus, mentioned by * i^lian. 
But one cannot leave this fubjedl without re- 
flecting on the depreciating humour, and odd 
induftry of man, which fhews itfelf in raiding 
fuch a number of infinuations that clafh with 



• ^lian.l. 14. c. 21. 
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each other, and in fpiriting up fuch a croud of 
unwarranted names to fupport them. Nor can 
we but admire at the contradictory nature of 
this proceeding ; that names of works, which 
either never were in being, or never worthy to 
live, fhould be produced only to perfuade us 
that the moft lafting and beautiful poem of the 
ancients was taken out of them. A beggar 
might be content to patch up a garment with 
fuch flireds as the world throws away, but it 
is never to be imagined an Emperor would make 
his robes of them. 

After Homer had fpent a confiderable 
time in travel, we find him towards his age in- 
troduced to fuch an aftion as tends to his difpa- 
ragement. It is not enough to accufe him for 
fpoiling the dead, they raife a living author, by 
whom he mull be baffled in that quahfication 
on which his fame is founded.^ 

There is in * Hefiod an account of an 
ancient poetical contention at the funeral of 
Amphidamas, in which, he fays, he obtained the 
prize, but does not mention from whom he car- 
ried it. There is alfo among the -f Hymns afcribed 



♦ Hefiod. Op. & dierum, 1. 2. vcr. 272, ^^• 
+ Horn. Hymn. 2. ad Venercro. 
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to Homer, a prayer to Venus for fuccefs in a 
poetical difpute, but it neither mentions where, 
nor againft whom. But though they have 
negledled to name their antagonifts, others have 
fince talcen care to fill up the ftories by putting 
them together. The making two fuch con- 
fiderable names in poetry engage, carries an 
amufing pomp in it, like making two heroes 
of the firft rank enter the lifts of combat. And 
if Homer and Hefiod had their parties anjong 
the Grammarians J here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Hefiod *s favourers to make a facrifice 
of Homer. Hence a bare conjed:ure might 
fpread into a tradition^ then the tradition give 
occafion to an epigram^ which is yet extant, 
and again the epigram (for want of knowing 
the time it was writ in) be alledged as a proof 
of that conjecture from whence it fprung. After 
this a * whole treatife was written upon it, 
which appears not very ancient, becaufe it 
mentions Adrian : the ftory agrees in the main 
with the fliort account we find in \ Plutarch, 
** That Ganicftor, the fon of Amphidamas, 
** King of Eubcea, being ufed to celebrate 



+ Plut. Banquet oftheje^en nvi/e men. 
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•♦ his father's funeral games, invited from all 
** parts men famous for ftrength and wifdom, 
** Among thefe Homer and Hefiod arrived at 
** Chalcis. The king Panidas pxefided over 
** the conteft, which being finifhed, he decreed 
** the Tripos to Hefiod, with this fentence, 
** That the poet of peace and hufhandry better 
** deferved to be crowned, than the poet of war 
** and contention*. Whereupon Hefiod dedi«- 
** cated the prize to the mufes, with this 
** infcription: 

Which are two lines taken from that place in 
Hefiod where he mentions no antagonift, and 
altered, that the two names might be brought 
in, as is evident by comparing them with thefe. 

To anfwer this ftory, we may take notice 
that Hefiod is generally placed aftier Homer. 
Graevius^ hi^ own cpmnjentator, fets him a 
hundred y.e^ar? lower; apd whether he were 



* Thus in the firft edition ; — «• with this elogj in the fentence, 
«• That the poet of peace and holbandry better deferved to be 
" crowned, than he wuhoftm us ftp to war and contention/' 
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fo ot no, yet ^ Plutarch has flightly pafled the 
whole account as a fable. Nay, we may draw 
an argument againft it from Hefiod himfelf : 
he had a love of Fame, which caufed him to 
engage at the funeral games, and which went 
fo far as to make him record his ccMiqueft in 
his own works; had he defeated Homer, the 
fame principle would have made him mention 
a name that could have fecured his own to im- 
mortality. A Poet who records his glory, 
would not omit the nobleft circumftance, and 
Homer, like a captive Prince, had certainly 
graced the tiiumph of his adverfary. 

Towards the latter end of his life, there is 
another ftory invented, which makes him con^ 
elude it in a manner altogether beneath the 
greatnefs of a genius. We find, in the life 
faid to be written by Plutarch, a tradition, 
** That he was warned by an oracle to beware 
*• of the young men's riddle. This remained 
** long obfcure to him, till he arrived at the 
** ifland 16. There as he fat to behold the 
** fiftiermen, they propofed to him a riddle in 
** verfe, which he being unable to anfwer, 



Plut. Sym. L 5. §. 2. 
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•• died for grief." This ftory refutes itfelf by 
carrying fuperftition at one end, and folly at 
the other. It feems conceived with an air of 
derifion, to lay a great man in the duft after a 
fooli(h manner. The fame fort of hand might 
have framed that tale of Ariftotle^s drowning 
himfelf becaufe he could not account for the 
Euripus : the defign is the fame, the turn the 
fame; and all the difference, that the great 
men are each to fuffer in his character, the 
onthy 2i poetical riddle J the other hy 2i philofo-' 
phical problem. But thefe are actions which 
can only arife from the meannefs of pride, 
or extravagance of madnefs : a foul enlarged 
with knowledge (fo vaftly as that of Homer) 
better knows the proper ftrefs which is to be 
laid upon every incident, and the proportion of 
concern, or carelefTnefs, with which it ought to 
be affedted. But it is the fate of narrow capa- 
cities to meafure mankind by a falfe ftandard, 
and imagine the great, likethemfelves, capable 
of being difconcerted by little occafions ; to 
frame their malignant fables according to this 
imagination, and to ftand deted^ted by it as by 
an evident mark of ignorance. 
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III. The third manner in which ill. * 

the life of Homer has been written ^er^roid?^^^ 
is but an amaffing of all the tradi- from trifling 
tions and hints which the writers ^""° '^' 
could meet with, great or little, in order to tell 
a flory of him to the world. Perhaps the 
want of choice materials might put them upon 
theneceffity; or perhaps an injudicious deiire 
of faying all they could, occaiioned the fault. 
However it be, a life compofed of trivial cir- 
cumftances, which (though it give a true 
account of feveral paffages) (hews a man but 
little in that light in which he was moft 
famous*, and has hardly any thing correfpond- 
ent to the idea we entertain of him: fuch a life, 
I fay, will never anfwer rightly the demand 
the world has upon an hiftorian. Yet the 
moft formal account we have of. Homer is of 
this nature, I mean that which is faid to be 
coUedled by Herodotus. It is, in ftiort, an un- 
fupported minute treatife, compofed of events 
which lie within the compafs of probability, 
and belong to the loweft fphere of life. It 
feems through all its frame to be entirely con- 



* In the firft edition thus : " paffages) has but little of that 
'* appearance \ti which a man was moft famous." 
¥0]L. I. p 
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dudled by the fpirit of a Grammarian ; ever 
abounding with extempore verfes^ as if it were 
to prove a thing fo unqueftionable as our 
author *s title to rapture*; and at the fame time 
the occafions are fo poorly invented, that they 
miibecomethe warmthof a poetical imagination.. 
There \s nothing in it above the life which a 
Grammarian might lead himfelf ; nay, it is but 
fuch a one as they commonly do lead, the 
higheft ftage of which is to be majier of a 
fchoel^. But becaufe this is a treatife to which, 
writers have had recourfe for want of a b^ter, 
\ {hall give the following abftradt of it. 

Homer was bom at Smyrna, about one 
hundred fixty-eight years after the liege of Troy, 
and fix hundred twenty-two years before the 
expedition of Xerxes. His mother *s name waa 
Crytheis, who proving unlawfully with child, 
was fent away from Cumae by her uncle, with 



• Rapture: that is, the enthufiafm and infpiration of poetry. 
Thus Buffer, of the Widow's iofloence on Hudibras : 

And, if a blaA of air efcapt her. 

It puft him with poetic rapture. Editor. 

t And yet this was the life of Milton ; and why not of Homer ? 

But thefe are feme of the conceited flourilhes, with which our poet, 

in the fulnefs of profperity and felf-importance, would occalTonally 

indulge his vanity. Editor. 

6 
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limenias, one of thofe who led the colony of 
Smyrna, then building. A while after, as fhe 
was celebrating a feftival with other women on 
the banks of the river Meles, (he was delivered 
of Homer, whom (he therefore named Mele- 
figenes. Upon this (he left Ifmenias, and 
fupportcd herfelf by her labour*, 'till Phemius 
(who taught a fchool in Smyrna) fell in love 
with her, and married her. But both dying in 
procefs of time, the fchool fell to Homer, who 
managed it with fuch wifdom, that he wa$ 
univerfally admired both by natives and 
(Grangers. Among(t thefe latter was Mentes, 
a matter of a (hip from Leucadia, by whofe 
perfua(ions and promifes he gave up his fchool, 
and went to travel : with him he vifited Spain 
and Italy, but was left behind at Ithaca upon 
account of a defluxion in his eyes. During 
his ftay he was entertained by one Mentor, a 
man of fortune, juftice, and hofpitality, and 
learned the principal incidents of Uly(res*s life. 
But at the return of Mentes, he went from 
thence to Colophon, where, his defluxion 
renewing, he fell entirely blind. Upon this he 



• In the firft edition :— ►** by nvorihgJ 
« 2 
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could think of no better expedient than to go 
back to Smyrna, where perhaps he might be 
fupported by thofe who knew him, and have 
the leifure to addict himfelf to poetry. But 
there he found his poverty increafe, and his 
hopes of encouragement fail; fo that he 
removed to Cumae, and by the way was en- 
tertained for fome time at the houfe of one 
Tychius a leather-dreffer. At Cumse his 
poems were wonderfully admired, but when 
he propofed to eternize their town if they would 
allow him a falary, he was anfwered, that there 
would be no end of maintaining all the 
"Ounpoij or 6/wd men*, and hence he got the 
name of Homer. From Cumae he went to 
Phocaea, where one Theftorides (a fchool- 
mafter alfo) offered to maintain him if he would 
{ufFer him to tranfcribe his verfes 2 this Homer 
complying with through mere necefllty, the 
other had no fooner gotten them, but he 
removed to Chios; there the poems gained 
him wealth and honour, while the author 
himfelf hardly earned his bread by repeating 



* So Hefychias ; ofAn^' i r»^A(^« 8c Lycophron, ver*. j^zt.. 

And it feems very probable, that he acq.uired thk name from hts 
blindnefs. Edicor^ 
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them. At laft, fome who came from Chios 
having told the people that the fame verfes 
were publiflied there by a fchool-mafter. Homer 
refolved to find him out. Having therefore 
* landed near that place, he was received by one 
Glaucus a (hepherd, (at whofe door he had 
like to have been worried by dogs) and carried 
by him to his mafter at BolliiTus, who admir- 
ing his knowledge, intruded him with the 
education of his children. Here his praife 
began to fpread, and Theftorides, who heard 
of his neighbourhood, fled before him. He 
removed however fome time afterwards to 
Chios, where he fet up a fchool of poetry, 
gained a competent fortune, married a wife, 
and had two daughters, the one of which died 
young, the other was married to his patron 
at BoUifTus. Here he inferted in his poems 
the names of thofe to whom he had been moft 
obliged, as Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, and 
Tychius; and refolving for Athens, he made 
honourable mention of that city, to prepare 
the Athenians for a kind reception. But as he 
went, the fhip put in at Samos, where he con- 
tinued the whole winter, finging at the houfes 
of great men, with a train of boys after him. 

In fpring he went on board again in order to 

«3 
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profecute his journey to Athens, but landing 
by the way at los, he fell fick, died, and was 
buried on the fea-fhore. 

This is the life of Homer afcribed to Hero- 
dotus, though it is wonderful it fhould be fo, 
fince it evidently contradicts his own hijiory^ 
by placing Homer fix hundred twenty-two 
years before the expedition of Xerxes; whereas 
Herodotus himfelf, who was alive at the time 
of that expedition, fays. Homer was only * 
four hundred years before him. However, if 
we can imagine that there may be any thing of 
truth in the main parts of this treatife, we may 
gather thefe general obfervations from it : that 
he (hewed a great thirft after knowledge, by 
imdertaking fuch long and numerous travels : 
that he manifefted an unexampled vigour of 
mind, by being able to write with more fire 
under the difad vantages of blindnefs, and the 
utmoft poverty, than any poet after him in 
better circumftances ; and that he had an 
unlimited fenfe of fame, (the attendant of 
noble fpirits-f-) which prompted him to engage 

mmssBsmaaemm ^ 
* Herod./- 2. 

f Alluding to that rerle ia one of our poetSj fpeaking of the 

love of Fame^ 

Thatlaft infirmity of noble minds. 

See alfo Addifon's Campaign, ver« 159. Editor, 
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in new travds, both under thefe difadvantages, 
and the additional burthen of old age. 

But it will not perhaps be either improper or 
difficult to make fome conjectures which feem 
to lay open the foundation from whence the 
traditions which frame the low lives of Homer 
have rifen*. We may coniider, that there are 
no hiftorians of his time, (or none handed 
down to us) who have mentioned him ; and 
that he has never fpoken plainly of himfelf, 
in thofe works which have been afcribed to him 
without coritroverfy. However, an eager 
defire to know fomething concerning him has 
occafioned mankind to labour the point under 
thefe difadvantages, and turn on all hands 
to fee if there were any thing left which might 
have the leaft appearance of information. 
Upon the fearch they find no remains but his 
name and works ^ and refolve to torture thefe 
upon the rack of invention, in order to give 
fome account of the perfon they belong to. 

The firft thing therefore they fettle is. That 
what pafled for his name muft be his name no 



♦ More fuDy in the firft edition: *^ In the firft place ^txaxf 
^' confidcr/' 

C4 
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longer, but an additional title ufed inftead of it. 
The reafon why it was given, muft be fome 
accident of his life*. They then proceed to 
confider every thing that the word may imply 
by its derivation. One finds that 'O pLrspc^ 
fignifies a thigh; whence arifes the tradition 
in-fHeliodorus, that he was baniflied ^gypt 
for the mark on that part, which fhewed a 
fpurious birth; and this they imagine ground 
enough to give him the life of a wanderer. A 
fecond finds, that "'O/ocyp®* fignifies an hojlage^ and 
then he mufl: be delivered as fuch in a war 
(according to J Proclus) between Smyrna and 
Chios. A third can derive the name 'O joii op'wr, 
Hon videns^ from whence he muft be a blind 
man (as in the piece afcribed to § Herodotus). 
A fourth brings it from 'OyL^q epsTv, /peaking in 
council; and then (as it is in Suidas) he muft, 
by a divine infpiration, declare to the Smyr- 
naians, that they ftiould war againft Colophon. 
A fifth finds the word may be brought to fig- 
nify follozving others^ or joining himfelfto them, 
and then he muft be called Homer for faying. 



• In the firft edition : ** Haviag thus found an end of the clue, 
** they proceed — .'* 

+ Hcl. /. 3. J Prod. vit. Hem. § Herod, vit. Horn, 
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(as it is quoted from ^ Ariftotle in the life 
afcribed to Plutarch) that he would 'Ounpuvf 
or follow the Lydians from Smyrna. Thus has 
the name been turned and winded, enough at 
leaft to give a fufpicion, that he who got a new 
etymology, got a handle either for a new life of 
him, or fomething which he added to the old 
one. 

However, the name itfelf not affording 
enough to furnifli out a whole life, his works 
muft be brought in for ailiftance, and it is 
taken for granted. That where he has not 
fpoken of himfelf, he lies veiled beneath the 
perfons or aftions of thofe whom he defcribes. 
Becaufe he calls a poet by the name of Phe- 
mius in his OdyfTey, they conclude this \ Phe- 
mius was his mafter. Becaufe he fpeaks of 
Demodocus as another poet who was blind, 
and frequented palaces ; he muft be fent about 
% blind, to ling at the doors of rich men. If 
Ulyfles be fet upon by dogs at his (hepherd's 
. cottage, becaufe this is a low adventure, it is 
thought to be his own at Bolliffus. § And if 



♦ Plut. vit. Horn. + Herod, vit, Horn. J Herod, vit. Horn. 
} Herod. vit« Horn. 
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he calls the leather-dreffer, who made Ajax^s 
fhicld, by the name of Tychius, he muft have 
been fupported by fuch an one in his wants : 
nay, fome have been fo violently carried into 
this way of conjefturing* that the bare \Jimile 
of a woman who works hard for her liveli^ 
hood, is faid to have been borrowed from his 
mother's condition, and brought as a proof of 
it. Thus he is ftill imagined to intend him- 
felf ; and the fidtions of poetry, converted into 
real fa6ts, are delivered for his life, who has 
affigned them to others. All thofe ftories in 
his works which fuit with a mean condition 
are fuppofed to have happened to him; 
though the fame way of inference might as 
well prove him to have ad:ed in a higher 
fphere, from the many paflages that (hew his 
ikill in government, and his knowledge of the 
great parts of life. 

There are fome other fcattered ftories of 
Homer which fall not under thefe heads, but 
arc however of as trifling a nature ; as much 
unfit for the materials of hiftory, ftill more 
ungrounded, if pofTible, and arifing merely 



\ Vid. M. Dacier*s Life of Homer* 
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from chance, or the humours of men : fuch is 
the report we meet with from * Heraclides, 
that ** Homer was fined at Athens for a mad- 
** man ;** which feems invented by the difci- 
ples of Socrates, to caft an odium upon the 
Athenians for their confenting to the death of 
their mafter, and carries in it fomething like a 
declaiming revenge of the fchools, as if the 
world fhould imagine the one could be efteemed 
mad^ where the other was put to death for 
heing wicked. Such another report is that in 
•f- i^lian, ** That Homer portioned his daugh- 
** ter with fome of his works for want of 
** money ;'* which looks but like a whim 
delivered in the gaiety of fancy ; a jeft upon 
a poor wit, which at firft might have had an 
Epigrammatift for its father, and been after- 
wards gravely undefftood by fome painful 
coUeiSor. In fhort, mankind have laboured 
heartily about him to no purpofe; they have 
caught up every thing greedily, with that bufy 
minute curiofity and unfatisfaftory inquifitive- 
nefs which Seneca calls the Difeafe of the 
Greeks ; they have puzzled the caufe by their 



• Diogenes Lacrtius ex Hcra^l. in vita Socratia. 
t iElian, 1. 9. cap. 15. 
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attempts to find it out; and, like travelkrs 
entirely deftitute of a road, yet refolved to 
make one over unpaflable deferts, they fuper- 
induce error, inftead of removing ignorance. 

IV. IV*. Whenever any authors 

ro c con. j^^^^ attempted to write the life 

jettures con- ^ 

ceming Homer, of Homer, clear from fuperfti- 
tion, envy, and trifling, they have grown 
afliamed of all thcfe traditions. This, how- 
ever, has not occafioned them to defift from 
the undertaking ; but ftill the difficulty which 
could not make them defift, has neceffitated 
them, either to deliver the old jftory with 
excufes, or elfe, inftead of a life, to compofe 
a treat ife partly of criticifm^ and partly of 
charadler % rather defcriptive, than fupported 
by adtion, and the air of hiftory. 

They begin with acquainting 

us, that the T^ime in which he lived 

has never been fixed beyond difpute, and that 

the opinions of authors are various concerning 



♦ Thus originally : ** Whenever tnenhzvt/et themfei'vfstov/ntt 
V a life of Homer — ." Some variations, ftill more trivial, I have 
left unnoticed : which, however, may be probably difapproved by 
thofe, who thipk, and not abfurdly, wiih Dr. Johnfon, «* that 
•' no fragment of fo great a writer fhould be loft/' Editor*. 
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it: but the controverfy, in its feveral conjec- 
tures, includes a fpace of years between the 
earlieft and lateft, from twenty-four to about 
five hundred, after the fiege of Troy. When- 
ever the time was, it feems not to have been 
near that fiege, from his own * Invocation of 
the Mufes to recount the catalogue of the 
(hips : ** For we, fays he, have only heard a 
" rumour, and know nothing particularly.'* 
It is remarked by -f- Velleius Paterculus, That 
it muft have been confiderably later, from his 
own confefllon, that ** mankind was but half 
" as ftrong in his age, as in that he writ of/* 
which, as it is founded upon a notion of a 
gradual degeneracy in our nature, difcovers 
the interval to have been long between Hom^r 
and his fubjedt. But not to trouble ourfelves 
with entering into all the dry difpute, we may 
take notice, that the world is inclined to ftand 
by the * Arundelian marble^ as the moft certain 



* H/Mi^ h %xl<^ «r«r kxHojMfVf ilH rt il^f^tu Jliad^ ii. ver. 487. 

+ Hie longe a temporibus belli quod compofuit, Troici, qu^m 
quidam rentur, abfuit. Nam ferme ante annos 950 floruit, intra 
mille natus eft : quo nomine non eft mirandum quod faepe illud ufur- 
paty Moi »vy ^oroi flW. H6c enim ut hominum \Xz Jiecuhrum notatur 
differentia. Veil. Paterc. lib. i. 

• Vide Dacier« Du Fin, 13 c. concerning the Arundeliin 
oiarbk* 
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computation of thofe early times ; and this^ 
by placing him at the time when Diogenetus 
ruled in Athens, makes him flourifh a little 
before the Olympiads were eftablifhed ; about 
three hundred years after the taking of Troy, 
and near a thoufand before the Chrijlian Mra. 
For a farther confirmation of this, we have 
fome great names of antiquity who give him 
a cotemporary * agreeing with the computa- 
tion, -f- Cicero fays. There was a tradition 
that Homer lived about the time of Lycurgus. 
\ Strabo tells us, It was reported that Lycurgus 
went to Chios for an interview with him. 
And even § Plutarch, when he fays, Lycurgus 
received Homer^s works from the grandfon of 
that Creophilus with whom he had lived, does^ 
not put him fo far backward, but that poffibly 
they might have been alive at the fame time. 



* Cotemporary, Thus Bentley, in his Preface to the Diflertation 
on Phalaris, : «• Though I nsuft fnely declare, I would rather ufc, 
•*, not my own words only, but even thefe too, than that fingle 
« word of the examiner's cotemporary ; which is a downright barba- 
** rifm. For the Latins never ufe co for cort, except before a 
«• vowel, as coequal, coetental\ but, before a confonant, they eithet 
•» retain the », as contemporary, conftitution ; or melt it into another 
•• letter, as colleSthjt, comprebertfion. So that the examiner's cotem* 
•* porary is a word of his own copojition, for which the learned world 
** will co^ratulate him." Editor. 

f Cicero Qu. TufcuL L j^ t Strabo, I. lo. { Phit. vit^ Lycurgi. 
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The next difpute regaxds his 

• u- u* AJ • HisCoBiitfy. 

country^ concerning which * Adrian 

enquired of the Gods, as a queftion not to be 
fettled by men; and Appion (according to 
•f- Pliny) raifed a fpirit for his information. That 
which has increafed the difficulty, is the num- 
ber of contefting places, of which Suidas has. 
reckoned up nineteen in one breath. But his 
ancient commentator, % Didymus, found the 
fubjedl fo fertile, as to employ a great part of 
his four thoufand volumes upon it. There is 
a prophecy of the Sibyls that he fhould be born 
at Salamis in Cyprus ; and then to play an 
argument of, the fame nature agaihft it, there 
is the oracle given to Adrian afterwards, that 
fays he was bom in Ithaca. There are cujloms 
of iEolia and i^gypt cited from his works, to 
make out by turns and with the fame proba- 
bility, that he belonged to each of them. 
There was a fchool fhewed for his at Colo- 
phon, and a tomb at lo, both of equal ftrength 
to prove he had his birth in either. As 
for the Athenians, they challenged him as 
bom where they had a colony ; or ^Sq in 



+ Plin. L 30. cap. 2 

$ Seneca Ep. 88. (wcermng Didymoi. 
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behalf of Greece in general, and as the metro* 
polls of its learning, they made his name free 
of their city {qu. Licinid & Mutid lege^ fays 
* Politian) after the manner of that law by 
which all Italy became free of Rome. All 
thefe have their authors to record their titles, 
but ftill the weight of the queftion feems to 
lie between Smyrna and Chios, which we muft 
therefore take a little more notice of. That 
Homer was bom at Smyrna, is endeavoured 
to be proved by an \ Epigram^ recorded to 
have been under the Statue of Pififtratus at 
Athens ; by the reports mentioned in Cicero, 
Strabo and A. Gellius ; and by the Greek 
lives, which pafs under the names of Herodo- 
tus, Plutarch and Proclus ; as alfo the two 
that are anonymous. The % Smyrnaeans built 
a temple to him, caft medals of him, and 
grew fo pofleft of his having been theirs, that 
it is faid they burned Zoilus for affronting 
them in the pcrfon of Homer. On the other 
hand, the Chians plead the ancient authorities 
of § Simonides and || Theocritus for his being 

* Politian. 'Praf. in Homerum. 

+ Epigram on Pififtratus in the anonymous life before Homer* 
\ Vitruvius Procetn. L 7, 

5 Simonides Frag, de hrevitate *viiig, quoting a verfe of Homtf" • 
*£y ii TO Kotyjufov Xi^ itVffV itfr,^* 
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bom among them. They mention a race they 
had, called the Homeridae, whom they reck- 
oned his pofterity ; they caft medals of him ; 
they (hew to this day an Homaerium, or temple 
of Homer, near Bolliffus ; and clofe their argu- 
ments with a quotation from the Hymn to Apollo 
(which is acknowledged for Homer's by 
* Thucydides) where he calls himfelf, ** The 
** blind man that inhabits Chios." The reader 
has here the fum of the large treatife of Leo 
Allatius, written particularly on the fubjedl -f-, 
in which, after having feparately weighed the 
pretenfions of all, he concludes for Chios. 
For my part, I determine nothing in a point of 
fo much uncertainty ; neither which of thefe 
was honoured with his birth: nor whether 
any of them was; nor again, whether each 
may not have produced his own Homer ; fince 
X Xenophon fays, there were many of the 
name. But one cannot avoid being furprized 



H Theocritus i« Diofcuris, «<//». 

'lAt«A($ rf jUrce;^«$. 
• Thucyd. lib. 3. + Leo Allatius de patua Homeric 
% Xenophon de JEquivocis. 

VOL, I. H 
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at the prodigioiis veneration for his char*6tef , 
•v^hich could engage nmnkmd with fuch eager^ 
nefs in a point fo little effentkl; that Ktegs 
fhould fend to oracles for the enquiry of his 
birth-place ; that cities ftiould be in ftrife about 
it, and whole lives of learned men (hould be 
employed upon it ; that fome fhould write 
treatifes concerning it ; that others fhould call 
up fpirits about it 3 that thus, in fliort, heaven, 
earth and hell fhould be fought to, for the 
decifion of a queflion which terminates ih 
curiofity only^ 

If we endeavour to find the pa- 
rents of Homer ; * the fearch is as 
fruitlefs. \ Ephorus had made Maeon to be Ijis, 
father, by a niece whom he defloured ; and this 
has fo far obtained, as to give him the derivative 
tiame of Maeonides. His mother (if we allow 
the flory of Maeon) is called Crytheis: but we 
are loft again in uncertainty, if we fearch 
farther; for Suidas has mentioned Eumetis 
or Polycafle; and % Paufanias, Clymene or 
Themiiloj which happens, becaufethe contefl- 



• Originally : — We immediatelj fercehn the fearch is firuitlefs." 
i Plut. <uit& Horn. €x Epborotf $ PaufaniaB, L tOr 
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ing countries find oitt mothers of their own for 
him. Tradition has in this cafe afforded us 
no more light, than what may ferve to Ihew 
its ftiadows in confufion ; they ftrike the fight 
with fo equal a probability, that we are in 
doubt which to chufe, and mufl: pafs the 
queftion undecided. 

If we enquire concerning his own 
name^ even that is doubted ot. He 
has been called Melefigenes from the river 
where he was born. Homer has been reckoned 
an afcititious name, from fome accident in his 
life: the Certamen Homericum calls him 
once Auletes, perhaps from his mufical genius; 
*and-f- Lucian, Tigranes; it may be from a 
confufion with that Tigranes or f Tigretes, 
who was brother of Queen Artemifia, and 
whofe name has been fo far mingled with his, 
as to mafce4um be efteemed author of fome of 
the leffer works which are afcribed to Homer. 
It may not be amifs to clofe thefe criticifms 
with that agreeable derifion wherewith Lucian 
treats the over-bufy humour of Grammarians 



+ Lucian's trut hiftory, /. 2. % Suidas de Tigret*. 

H 2 
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in their fearch after minute and impoffible en- 
quiries, when he feigns, that he had talked 
over the point with Homer, in the IJlani of 
the Blejfed. •' I afked him, fays he, of what 
** country he was? A queftion hard to be 
** refolved with us; to which he anfwered, 
•* He could not certainly tell, becaufe fome had 
** informed him, that he was of Chios, fome 
•* of Smyrna, and others of Colophon; but he 
** took himfelf for a Babylonian, and faid he 
•* was called Tigranes, while he lived among 
** his countrymen; and Homer, while he was 
•* a hoftage among the Grecians.'* 

„. ,,. , , At his birth he appears not to 

His blindnefs. i / / • » i 

have been ohid^ whatever he might 
be afterwards. The * Chian medal of him 
(which is of great antiquity, according to Leo 
AUatius) feats him with a volume open, and 
teading intently. But there is no need of 
proofs from antiquity for that which every 
line of his works will demonftrate. With 
what an exadnefs, agreeable to the natural 
appearance of things, do his cities ftand, his 



* The medal is exhibited at the beginning of this effay. 
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mountains rife, his rivers wind, and his regions 
lie extended ? How beautifully are the views 
of all things * drawn in their figures, and 
adorned with their paintings ? What addrefs in 
adlion, what vifible characters of the paflions 
infpirit his heroes? It is not to be imagined, 
that a man could have been always blind, who 
thus inimitably copies nature, who gives every 
where the proper proportion, figure, colour, 
and life: ** ^em Ji quis ccecum genitum putat 
** (fays'f Paterculus) omnibus fefijibus or bus eft:** 
He muft certainly have beheld the creation, 
confidered it with a long attention, and enriched 
his fancy by the moft fenfible knowledge of 
thofe ideas which he makes the reader fee 
while he but defcribes them J. 

As he grew forward in years, he His Education 
was trained up to learning (if we ^^ Matter. 

• In the firft edition : — ** tht/urfaces of all things." 
f Paterculus^ /. i . 

% Thus Denham, in his Progrefs of Learning : 
I can no more believe old Homer blind. 
Than thofe who fay the fun hath never Ihin'dj 
The age wherein he liv'd was dark, but he 
Could not want fight^ who taught the world to fee. 

Editor. 
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credit * Diodorus) under one ** Pronapides, a 
•* man of excellent natural endowments, who 
" taught the Pelafgick letter invented by 
** Linus +." 

When he was of riper years, for 

His travels. . r i -n 

his farther accomplimment and the 
gratification of his thirft of knowledge, he fpent 
a confiderable part of his time in travelling. 
Upon which account, X Proclus has taken 
notice that he muft have been rich: ** For 
** long travels, fays he, occafionhighexpences, 
** and efpecially at thofe times when men could, 
** neither fail without imminent danger and 
•* inconveniences, nor had a regulated manner 
•' of commerce with one another/* This way 
of reafoning appears very probable; and if it 
does not prove him to have been rich, it fhews 
him, at leaft, to have had patrons of a generous 



* Diod. Sic. /. 3. 

+' After £/»»/, there followed in the firft edition : " From him 
*• might he learn to preferve his poetry, by committing it to 
•• writing ; which we mention, becaufe it is generally believed no 
** poems before his were fo preferved j and he himfelf in the third 
** line of hh Bairacbomnomachia (if that piece be allowed to be his) 
** exprefsly fpeaks of writing his works in his tablets.'* 

X Prod, 'vitd Hom. 
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fpirit; who obferving the vaftnefs of his 
capacity, beheved themfelves beneficent to 
iiijaakilid, while they fupported one who 
feemed bom for fomething extraordinary. 

iEcYPT being at that time the feat of learn- 
ing, the greateft wits and geniufes of Greece 
ufed to travel thither. Among thefe * Diodorus 
reckons Homer, and to ftrengthen his opinion 
alledges that multitude of their notions which 
he has received into his poetry, and of their 
cuftoms, to which he alludes in his fidlions : 
fuch as his Gods^ which are named from the 
jSrft Egyptian Kings; the number of the Mufes 
taken from the nint Minjlrels which attended 
OJiris; the Feajl wherein they ufed to fend 
their ftatues of the Deities into i^thiopia, and 
to return after twelve days ; and the carrying 
their dead bodies over the lake to a pleafant 
place called Acherufia near. Memphis, from 
whence arofe the ftories of Charon, Styx, and 
Elyfium. Thefe are notions which fo abound 
in him, as to make-f Herodotus fay. He had 



* Diod. Sic; /. I . 

VffO^vTfptfs yt¥SorBen, i^ v 2rAfoa*t* Srck^i ftVt ot ^cAvoAiq B^tofmvf EAAqcf^ 

tLVTw Ci^iuytttrti. Herodot. /, 2. 

H 4 
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introduced from thence the religion of Greece. 
And if others have believed he was ani^gyptian, 
from his knowledge of their rites and tradi- 
tions, which were revealed but to few, and of 
the arts and cuftoms which were pradiifed 
among them in general : it may prove at leaft 
thus much, that he muft have travelled there*. 

As Greece was in all probability his native 

country, and had then began to make an effort 

in learning, we cannot doubt but he travelled 

there alfo, with a particular obfervation. He 

ufes the different dialeSls which were fpoken in 

its different parts, as one who had been con- 

verfant with them all. But the argument 

which appears moft irrefragable, is to be taken 

from his catalogue of the Jhips: he has there 

given us ^n exadt Geography of Greece, where 

its cities, mountains, and plains, are particularly 

mentioned, where the courfes of its rivers are 

traced out, where the countries are laid in order, 

their bounds affigned, and the ufes of their foils 

fpecified. This the ancients, who compared it 

with the original, have allowed to be fo true in 



* I like the mode of cxpreffion in the firft edition better :— 
•« that he nvas there in his travels." 
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all points, that it could never have been owing 
to a loofe and cafual information : even Strabo*s 
account of Greece is but a kind of commentary 
upon Homer^s. 

We may carry this argument farther, to fup- 
pofe his having been round Afia Minor, from 
his exad: divilion of the Regnum Priami vetu^ 
(as Horace calls it) into its feparate Dynafties, 
and the account he gives of the bordering 
nations in alliance with it. Perhaps too, in the 
wanderings of Ulyffes about Sicily, whofe 
ports and neighbouring iflands are mentioned, 
he might contrive to fend his Hero where he 
had made his own voyage before. Nor will 
the fables he has intermingled be any objection 
to his having travelled in thofe parts, fince 
they are not related as the hiftory of the prefent 
time, but the tradition of the former. His 
mention of Thrace, his defcription of the 
beafts of Lybia, and of the climate in the 
Fortunate Iflands, may feem alfo to give us a 
view of him in the extremes of the earth, 
where it was not barbarous or uninhabited. It 
is hard to fet limits to the travels of a man, 
who has fet none to that defire of knowledge 
which made him undertake them. Who can 
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fay wh^t people he has not ften, who appear$ 
to be yerfed in the cuftoms of all ? He takes 
the globe for the fcene on which he introduces 
his fubjeds; he launches forward intrepidly, 
like one to whom no place is new, and appears 
a citizen of the world in gaaer^. 

When be returned fropi his travels, he feems 
to have applied himfelf to the finifliing of hi$ 
Poems, however he might have either defigned, 
begun, or purfued them before. In thefe he 
treafured up his various acquijfitions of know- 
ledge, where they have been prefer ved through 
tnany ages, to be as well the proofs of his owu 
induftry, as the inftrudlions of pofterity. He 
could then defcrihe his facrifices after th? 
iEolian manner; or * his leagues with a mix- 
ture of Trojan and Spartan ceremonies : -fhe 
could then compare the confufioji of a multitude 
to that tumult he had obferved in the Icariao 
fea, dafliing and breaking among its croud of 
iflands : he could reprefent the numbers of an 
army, by thofe flocks of % fwans he had feen 
on the banks of the Cayfter; or being to 
defcribe that heat of battle with which Achilles 



♦ Iliad, iii. + II, ii. vcrfe 145, J Ibid, ver. 461. 
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drave the Trojans into the river, * he could 
illuftrate it with an allufion from Cyrene or 
Cyprus, where, when the inhabitants burned 
their fields, the grafhoppers fled before the 
fire to perifh in the Ocean. His fancy being 
fully repleniftied, might fupply him. with every 
proper occafional image; and his foid after 
having enlarged itfelf , and taken in ^n extenfive 
variety of the creation, might be equal to the 
talk of an Iliad and an Odyffey. 

In his old age^ he fell blind, and Hisoldagcand 
fettled at Chios, as he fays in the ^^th. 
Hymn to Apollo^ which (as is before obferved) 
is acknowledged for his by Thucydides, and 
might occafion both Simonides and Theocritus 
to call him a Chian. '\ Strabo relates. That 
Lycurgus, the great legiflator of Sparta, was 
reported to have a conference with Horner^ 
after he had ftudied the laws of Crete and 
^gypt, in order to form his conftitutions. If 
this be true, how much a nobler reprefentation 
does it give of him, and indeed more agreeable 
to what we conceive of this mighty genius, 
than thofe fpurious accounts which keep him 

• 11. xxi. Ycife iz. + Stiab« /. lo. 
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down among the meaneftof mankind? What 
an idea could we frame to ourfelves, of a con- 
verfation held between two perfons fo confider- 
able; a philofopher confcious of the force of 
poetry, and a poet knowing in the depths of 
philofophy; both their fouls improved with 
learning, both eminently raifed above little 
defigns or the meaner kind of intereft, and 
meeting together to confult the good of man- 
kind? But in this I have oaly Indulged a 
thought which is not to be inlifted upon; the 
evidence of hiftory rather tends to prove that 
Lycurgus brought his works from Afia after 
his death : which * Proclus imagines to have 
happened at a great old age, on account of 
his vaft extent of learning-f, for which a fliort 
life could never fuffice. 

His charaacr If we would now make a conjec- 

and manners. . • ^i_ • i 

ture concemmg the genius and 
temper of this great man; perhaps his works, 
which would not furnifh us with fafts for his 
life, will be more reafonably made ufe of to 
give us a picture of his mind; to this end 



• Procl. njiia Horn. 

+ Thefirft. edition has:—" hi& circumference, ofLcSLinmg.^ 
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therefore, we may fufFer the very name and 
notion of a book to vanifh for a while, and 
look upon what is left us, as a converfation, 
in order to gain an acquaintance with Homer. 
Perhaps the general air of his works will 
become the general character of his genius; 
and the particular obfervations give fome 
light to the particular turns of his tem- 
per. His comprehenfive knowledge fhews 
that his foul was not formed like a narrow 
channel for a fingle ftream, but as an ex- 
panfe which might receive an ocean into its 
bofom ; that he had the ftrongeft defire of im- 
provement, and an unbounded curiofity, which 
made its advantage of every tranfient circum- 
ftance, or obvious accident. His folid and 
fententious manner may make us admire him 
for a man of judgment : one who, in the 
darkeft ages, could enter far into a difquifition 
of human nature; who, notwithftanding all 
the changes which governments, manners, 
rites, and even the notions of Virtue, have 
undergone, and notwithftanding the improve- 
ments fince made iii Arts, could ftill abound 
with fo many maxims correfpondenf to Truth, 
and notions applicable to fo many Sciences, 
The fire, which is fo obfervable in his Poem, 
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as to give every thing the moft adtive appear- 
ance, may make us naturally conjedture him 
to have been of a warm temper, and lively 
behaviour ; and the pleafurable air which every 
where overfpreads it, may give us reafon to 
think, that fire of imagination was tempered 
with fweetnefs and affability. If we farther 
obferve the particulars he treats of, and ima- 
gine that he laid a ftrefs upon the Sentiment? 
he delivers, purfuant to his real opinions ; we 
(hall take him to be of a religious fpirit, by 
his inculcating in almoft every page the wor- 
Ihip of the Gods. We (hall imagine him to 
be a generous lover of his country, from his 
care to extol it every where ; which is carried 
to fuch a height, as to make * Plutarch ob- 
ferve. That though many of the Barbarians 
are made prifoners or fuppiiants, yet neither 
of thefe difgraceful accidents (which are com- 
tnon to all nations in war) ever happens to one 
Greek throughout his works. We (hall take 
him to be a compaflionate lover of mankind, 
from his numberlefs praifes of hofpitality and 
charity ; (if indeed we are not to account for 
them, as the com^nion writers of his life ima- 



^ Plutarch Je Aud, Poetir, 
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gitie^, frotifl his owing Iiis fuppwt to thefe 
Virtties). It might feem from his love of ftofies^ 
with his manner of t^lMfig them fometimes, 
that he gave his own picture when he painted 
his Keftor, and, as wife as he was, was no 
enemy to talking. One would think from hi^ 
pfraifes of wine, his copious goblets, and 
j^leafing defcriptions of banquets, that he was 
addided to a cheerful, fociable life, which 
Horace takes notice of as a kind of tradition : 

" Laudibus arguitur vini vincfus Homerus.*' 

Ep. 19. /. I. 

And that he was not (as may be guefled of 
Virgil from his works) averfe to the female 
fex^ will appear from his care to paint them 
amiably upon all* occafions : his Andromache 
and Penelope are in each of his Poems nioft 
Ihining characters of conjugal affection 5 
even his Helena herfelf is drawn with all the 
foftnings imaginable ; his foldiers arc exhorted 
to combat with the hopes of women ; his coni- 
manders are furnifhed W\\S\ fair Jlaves in their 
tents, nor is the venerable Neflor without a 
mijlrefs^ 

It is true, that in this way of tuming a 
book into a man^ this reafoning from his works 
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to himfelf, we can at beft but hit off a few out- 
lines of a charafter * : wherefore I fhall carry 
it no farther, but conclude with one difcovery 
which we may make from his Ji/ence ; a dif- 
covery extremely proper to be made in this 
manner, which is. That he was of a very 
modeft temper. There is in all other Poets a 
cuftom of fpeaking of themfelves, and a 
vanity of promising eternity to their writings, 
in both which Homer, who has the beft title 
to fpeak out, is altogether filent. As to the 
laft of them, the world has made him ample 
recompence ; it has given him that eternity he 
would not promife himfelf: but whatever 
endeavours have been offered in refpe<5t of the 
former, we find ourfelves ftill under an irre- 
parable lofs. That which others have faid of 
him has amounted to no more than conjecture; 
,that which I have faid is no farther to be in- 
fifted on : I have ufed the liberty which may 
be indulged me by precedent, to give my own 
opinions, among the accounts of others, and 
the world may be pleafed to receive them as fo 
many willing endeavours to gratify its curiofity. 



• It flood thus in the firft edition : — •* a few out-firokes of a cha- 
*' rafter : wherefore I (hall declim the carrying it wtQ more minute 
^* fgiftU, <2W conclude — •" 
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The only unconteftable works . 
which Homer has left behind him , . „, _. 

his Works. 

are the Iliad and Odyfles ; the 
Batrachomyomachia or Battle of the frogs and 
miccy has been difputed, but is however 
allowed for his by many authors ; amongft 
whom * Statius has reckoned it like the Culex 
of Virgil, a trial of his force before his greater 
performances. It is indeed a beautiful piece 
of raillery, in which a great writer might 
delight to unbend himfelf ; an inftance of that 
agreeable trifling, which has been at fome 
time or other indulged by the fineft geniufes, 
and the offspring of that amufing and chearful 
humour, which generally accompanies the 
character of a rich imagination, like a vein 
of Mercury running mingled with a mine of 
Gold. 

The Hymns have been doubted alfo, and 
attributed by the Scholiafts to Cynaethus the 
Rhapfodifl ; but neither \ Thucydides, % ^u- 
cian, nor §Paufanias, have fcrupled to cite 
them as genuine || . We have the authority of 



♦ Statius Fraf. ad. Syh. i. + Thucyd. 1. 3. J Lucian. 
Fhalarid. 2. § Paufan. Baotic. 

II This amounts to no proof at all :• the artificers of thefe hyrons 
VOL, I, 1 
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the two former for that to Apollo, though it 
be obferved that the word No^'©' is found in it, 
which the book de Poefi Homeriea (afcribed to 
Plutarch) tells us, was not in ufe in Homer's 
time^ We have alfo an authority of the laft 
for a * Hymn to Ceres, of which he has given 
us a fragment. That to Mars is obje^ed 
againft for mentioning Tuparv©*, and that which 
is the firft to Minerva, for ufing Tu^^^r, both of 
them being (according to the author of the 
treatife before mentioned) words of a later 
invention. The Hymn to Venus has many of 
its lines copied by Virgil, in the interview 
between iEneas and that Goddefs in the firft 
i^neid. But whether thefe Hymns are Ho- 
mer *s, or not, they are always judged to be near 
as ancient, if not of the fame age with him. 

The Epigrams are extracted out of the life 
faid to be written by Herodotus, and we leave 
them as fuch to ftand or fall with it ; except 
the Epitaph on Midas, which is very ancient. 



would not fail to favour the impofture by interweaving in the fabric 
fuch materials, as approved ancients had produced from the genuine 
compofitions : and ceftaia peculiarities of language, and innovations 
in the quantity of words upon the uaiform ufage of the Iliad and 
Qdyiley , are iacoAtdUUe pfoofe of a la^er fabrication. Editor. 

♦ Pauf. Mejfen. 6 
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quoted without its author both by * Plato and 
-f- Longinus, and (according to % Laertius) 
ftforibed by Simonides to Cleobulus the wife 
man ; who living after Homer, ^nfwers better 
to the age of Midas the fon of Gordias. 

Th]5 Margites, which is loft, is faid by 
§ Ariftotle to have been a Poem of a comic 
nature, wherein Homer made ufe of lambick 
verfes as proper for raillery. It was a jeft 
upon the fair fex, and had its name from one 
Margites, a weak man, who was the fubjedt of 
it. The ftory is fomething loofe, as may be feen 
by the account of it ftill preferved in || Eufta- 
thius's Comment on the Odyjfes. 

TpE Cer copes was a fatirical work, which 
is alfo loft ; we may however imagine it was 
levelled againft the vices of men, if our con- 
jecture be right that it was founded upon the ^ 
old fable of Cercopes^ a nation who were 
turned into monkies for their frauds and im* 
poftures. 

The DeJlruBion of Oechalia^ was a Poem 



♦ Plat, in Phaed. + Longin. § ^6. Edit. ToUii. % LacN 
tius in n;itd Cleobuli, § Arift. Foet. cap. 4. || Euftath. in 
Odyfi; 10* Q Ovid J Meiam. L i^de Cercop. 
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of which (according to Euftathius) Hercules 
was the Hero; and the fubjedl, his ravaging 
that country ; becaufe Eury tus the King had 
dehied him his daughter lole. 

The Ilias Minor was a piece which in- 
duded both the taking of Troy, and the return 
of the Grecians : in this was the ftory of Sinon^ 
which Virgil has made ufe of. * Ariftotle 
has judged it not to belong to Homer, 

The Cy pr lacks ^ if it was upon them that 
Naevius founded his Ilias Cypria^ (as -f- Mr. 
Dacier conjectures) were the love -adventures 
of the ladies at the fiege : thefe are rejected by 
X Herodotus, for faying that Paris brought 
Helen to Troy in three days ; whereas Homer 
aflerts they were long driven from place to 
place. 

There are other things afcribed to him, 
fuch as the HeptapeSiion goat^ \k\^ Arachno^ 
machiaj &c. in the ludicrous manner j and the 
Thebais^ Epigoni^ or fecond fiege of Thebes^ 
the Phocaisj .Amazonia y &c. in the ferious : 
which, if they were his, are to be reputed a 



* Arift. Poet, cap, 24. + Dae. on Arift. Poet. caf. 24. 
X Herod. /. 2. 
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real lofs to the learned world. Time, in fome 
things,; may have prevailed over Homer him- 
felf, and left only the names of thefe works, 
as memorials that fuch were in being; but 
while the Iliad and Odyjfes remain, he feems 
like a leader, who *, though in his attempt of 
univerfal Conqueft he may have loft his 
advanced guards, or fome few ftraglers in the 
rear, yet with his main body ever victorious, 
pafles in triumph through all ages. 

The remains we have at pre- Monuments, 
fent, of thofe Monuments Anti- ^^^"^'Marblci 

remaining of 

quity had framed for him, are but him. 
few. It Could not be thought that they who 
knew fo little of the life of Homer, could have 
a right knowledge of his per/on : yet they had 
ftatues of him as of their Gods, whofe forms 
they had never feen. ** §luinimo quce nonfunt^ 
^^ finguntur (fays -f- Pliny) pariuntque dejideria 
** non traditi vultus, Jicut in Homer o evenit.^* 
But though the ancient portraits of him feem 
purely notional, yet they agree (as I think 



• This paragraph is much improved from the firft edition :— 
' who, though he may have failed in a jkirmijh^ has carried n 
^ inBory^for twhich he palTes in triumph through 2\\ future ages." 

\ Pliny, A 3 j, c. 2. 

»3 
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♦ Fabretti has obferved) in reprefertting hiiti 
with a fhort curled beard, and diftiii6t marks 
of age in his forehead. That which is pre- 
fixed to this book, is taken from an ancient 
marble buft, in the palace of Famefe at Rome. 

k 
In BoUiffus near Chios there is a ruin, 

which was fhewn for the houfe of Homer, 

which -f- Leo Allatius went on pilgrimage to 

vifit, and (as he tells us) found nothing but a 

few ftones crumbling away with age, over 

which he and his companions wept for fatis- 

fadlion. 

They eredled Temples to HcMiier in 
Smyrna, as appears from % Cicero j one of 
thefe is fuppofed to be yet extant, and the 
fame which they Ihew for the Temple of 
Janus. It agrees with § Strabo*s defcription, 
a fquare building of ftone, near a river, thought 
to be the Meles, with two doors oppofite to each 
Other, North and- South, and a large Niche 
within the eaft wall, where the image flood : 
but M. Spon denies this to be the true Ho^ 
merium. 

'■'"Tfrin ■•■If.. 

♦ Raph. Fabret. Exfiuatio VtttrU TahelU" Anagljfhat Honu 
Iliad. + Leo. AWdX, de patrm liom. cap, 13. J Cicero pr9 
Archia. $ Strabo^ /• 14. T« *Ofhn^y»* ^^li ttr^^^bi^ *X>^^^ 
ftm 'Oi^ifif j^ i«iff^ &€• dc Smjma^ 
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Ot the medals ftru6k for him, th^fc ai« 
fome both of Chios and Smyrna ftill itt bekig, 
and exhibited at the beginning of this Eflky. 
The ttioft valuable With refped: to the lafge^. 
liefe of the head, ife that of Amaftris, whidhi 
is tarefully copied from an original belonging 
to the prefent Earl of Pembroke, and is the 
fame which Gronovius, Cuperus, and Daci^r 
have copies of, but very incorredlly performed. 

But that which of all the remains has been 
of late the chief amufement of the learned, is 
the marble called his Apotheojis^ the work of 
Archelaus of Prienne, and now in the palace of 
Colonna. We fee there a Temple hung with 
its veil, where Homer is placed on a feat with 
a footftool to it, as he has defcribed the feats 
of his Gods ; fupported on each fide with * 
figures reprefenting the Iliad and the Odyjfes^ 
the one by a fword, the other by the orna- 
ments of a Ihip, which denotes the voyages 
of UlyfTes. On each fide of his foot-ftool are 
mice, in allufion to the Batrachomyomackia. 
Behind is Time waiting upon him, and a 
figure with turrets on his head, which figni- 
fies the Worlds crowning him with the Laurel. 
Before him is an altar, at which all the Arts 
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are facrificing to him as to their Deity. On 
one fide of the altar ftands a boy, reprefent- 
ing Mythology ; on the other a woman, repre- 
fenting Hijiory : after her is Poetry bringing 
the/acred j^re ; and in a long following train. 
Tragedy^ Comedy ^ Nature^ Virtue^ Memory^ 
Rhetorick^ and Wifdom^ in all their proper 
Attitudes. 



SECT. 11. 



TTAVING now finiflied what was propofed 
-*" •*• concerning the hiftory of Homer^s life, 
I Ihall proceed to that of his works ; and con- 
fidering him no longer as a Man^ but as an 
Author^ profecute the thread pf his flpry in. 
this his fecond life, through the different 
degrees of efteem which thbfe Writings have 
obtained in different periods of time. 

It has been the fortune of feveral great 
genivifes not to be known while they lived, 
either for want of hiftorians, the meannefs of 
fortune, or the love of retirement, to which a 
poetical temper is peculiarly addicfted *. Yet 
after death their works give themfelves a lif^ 



* So Horace, Epift. ii. 2, 

Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit urbes. 
Rite cliens Bacchi, fomno gaudentis ec umbra : 
Thus gracefully exhibited by our poet : 

Alas! to grottos and to groves we run. 

To eafc and filence, every Mufc's fon. ^ditpr. 
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in Fame *, without the help of an hiftorian ; 
and, notwithftanding the meannefs of their 
author, or his love of retreat, they go forth 
among mankind, the glories of that age which 
produced them, and the delight of thofe w^ich 
follow it. This is a fate particularly verified 
itt Homer, than whom no considerable author 
is lefs known as to himfelf, or more highly 
valued as to his produdions. 

Thcfirftpubli- Xhe earlieft account of thefe is 

* Worte hv Ly. ^^^^ ^X "^ Plutarch to be fome time 
curgui, after his death, when Lycurgus 

failed to Afia : ** There he had the firfl: fight 
^* of Homer's works, which were probably 
^* preferred by the grand-children of Creophi- 
*' lus j and having obferved that their pleafur- 
** able air of fidlion did not hinder the poet's 
** abounding in maxims of ftate, and rules of 
^* morality, he traftfcribed and carried with 
** him that entire colleftion we have now 
•* among us." For at that time (continues 
this author) •* there was only an obfcure ru- 



«BSB99Sa9B9S5a 

* Elfewhete (tiled by our enchnming author: 

' that fecond life in other's treath ; 

Th' eftate that wits inherit after death. Editor. 

+ Pint. vit. Lycurgi. 
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** mour ill Gteece to the reputation of thefe 
** Poems, and but a few fcattered fragments 
•• handed about, *till Lycurgus publiflied them 
** entire." Thus they were in danger of being 
loft as foon as they were produced, by the 
lAisfortune of the age, a want of tafte for 
learning, of the manner in which they were 
left to pofterity, when they fell into the hands 
of Lycurgus. He was a man of great learning, 
a law-giver to ^ people divided and untra(^^ 
able, and one who had a notion that poetry 
influenced and civilized the minds of men ; 
which made him fmooth the way to his confti- 
tution by the fongs of Thales the Cretan, 
whom he engaged to write upon obedience and 
concord. As he propofed to himfelf, that the 
conftitution he would raife upon this theif 
union Ihould be of a martial nature, thefe 
poems were of an extraordinary value to him : 
for they came with a full force into his fcheme j 
the moral they infpired was unity ; the air 
they breathed was martial ; and theif ftory 
had this particular engagement for the Lace*, 
daemonians, that it (hewed Greece in war, and 
Afia fubdued under the condudl of one of their 
own Monarchs, who commanded all the Gre- 
cian iPrinces. Thus the Poet both pleafed the 
law-giver, and the people; from whence he 
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had a double influence when the laws were 
fettled. For his Poem then became a Panegy- 
rick on their conftitution, as well as a Regifter 
of their glory ; and confirmed them in the 
love of it by a gallant defcription of thofe 
qualities and anions for which it was adapted. 
This niade * Cleomenes call him T^he Poet of 
the hacedcemojiians : and therefore when we 
remember that Honier owed the publication of 
his works to Lycurgus, we fliould grant too, 
that Lycurgus owed in fome degree the enforce- 
nient of his laws to the works of Homer. 

Their reception At their firft appearance in 
in Greece. Greece, they were not reduced \ 
into a regular body, but remained as they 
were brought over, in feveral feparate pieces, 
called (according to J -^lian) from the fubjed: 
on which they treated ; as the battle at thejhips^ 
the death of Dolon, the valour of Agamemnon ^ 
the Patroclea^ the grot of Calypfo^ thejlaughter 
of the Wooers^ and the like; Nor were thefe 



• Plutarch, Apophbeg. 

+ Reduced: in the firft edition, ^/g-f^^//; a word, more appli- 
cable to fomething originally confufed, and therefore judicioufly 
fupplantcd by one, that inferred a refihution to order and regularity. 
£ditor. 

X '^lian, /. i3« cap, 14. 
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entitled Books ^ but Rhapfodies * ; from whence 
they who fiing them had the title of Rhaffodijls. 
It was in this manner they began to be difperft, , 
while their poetry, their hiftory, the glory 
they afcribed to Greece in general, the parti- 
cular defcription they gave of it, and the 
compliment they paid to every little ftate by 
an honourable mention, fo influenced all, that 
they were tranfcribed and fung with general 
approbation. But what feems to have moft 
recommended them was, that Greece which 
could not be great in its divided condition, 
looked upon the fable of them as a likely plan 
of future grandeur. They feem from thence- 
forward to have had an eye upon the conqueft 
of Afia, as a proper undertaking, which by 
its importance might occafion union enough to 
give a diverfion from civil wars, and by its 
profecution bring in an acquifition of honour 
and empire. This is the meaning of -f Ifocrates, 



* That is, poetry, or fongs, ftitched in detached portions, by a 
divifion of the entire work ; whence the modern application of the 
term to ijoild and wcohereut effalions, in a difparaging acceptation. 
Editor. 

+ cR^Ai^i f^ Tn9*OfAr,^itzr9ir.irif fAsi^a A«to iii/Xf, «« xu>iZq rii 
fVi Tpo/isev Tuv uvTMf »^fatf Ijaifot^ imivytSiJUir* Ifocrat. Pa/ieg* 
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when H? t^lls us, ** That Homer *s poetry was 
** in the greater efleem, becaufe it gave exceed- 
** ing praife to thofe who fought againft the 
** JParbarians. Our anceftors (continues he) 
•* honoured it with a place in education and 
•* jnuftcal contefts, that by often hearing it 
** we (hould have a notion of an original 
^* enmity between us and thofe nations ; and 
** that admiring the virtue of thofe who fought 
** at Troy, we (hould be induced to emulate 
** their glory.** And indeed they never quitted 
this thought, *till they had fuccefsfuUy carried 
their arms wherever Homer might thus excite 
them. 

Digcfted . into BuT while his works were fuf- 
ordcr at Athens, fgred to lie in a diftraded * man- 
ner, the chain of ftory was not always per* 
ceived, fo that they loft much of their force 
and beauty by being read diforderly. Where- 
fore as Laceda^mon had the firft honour of 
their publication by Lycurgus, that of their 
regulation fell to the fhare of Athens in the 



• In the firft edition : — •• an uuconneSed manner." And the 
word diffffiecli fo properly fuperfeded above, feeim to have been 
left by an overfigbt in the margin.; and in the text below; fo that* 
if I am not miftaken in my former criticifm, I have endeavoured to 
confer 9 crc^U oq my author's difcenuDent, to which he was not 
entitled : a too commoa lot of coounentators{ 
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time of * Solon, who himfelf made a law for 
their recital. It was then that Pififtratus, the 
Tyrant of Athens, who was ^ man of great 
learning and eloquence, (as + Cicero has it) 
firft put together the confufed parts of 
Homer, according to that regularity in which 
they are now handed down to us. He 
divided them into the two different Works, en-r 
titled the Iliad and Ody ffes ; he digefted each 
according to the Author's defign, to make their 
plans become evident; and diftinguilhed each 
again into twenty-four books, to which were 
afterwards prefixed the twenty-four letters. 
There is a paffage indeed in J Plato, which takes 
this Work from Pififtratus, by giving it to his fon 
Hipparchusj with this addition, that he com- 
manded them to be fungat the feaft called Pana- 
thenaea. Perhaps it may be, as§Leo Allatius has 
imagined, becaufe the fon publiflied the copy 
more correctly: this he offers, to reconcile fo 
^reat a teflimony as Plato's to the cloud of wit- 



* Diog. Lacrt. ^ii, Sol. f Qub doftior iifdem illis tempo- 
ribus« aut cujus eloquentia Uteris inftrudUor quam Pififtrati? Qui 
primus Homcri libros, confufos antea, fie difpofuiffe dicitar ut 
nunc habemus. Cic, de Orat. 1, 3. Vide etiam JEL 1. 13. cap. 14. 
Liban. Pancgyr. in Jul. Anonymam Homexi vitam. Fufi^s vcr6 in 
Commentatoribus Dyon. Thracis. 
i Plato in Hipparcho. § Leo^ Allatius de f atria Horn. caf» ;• 
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rleffeis which are againft him in it : but be that 
as it will, Athens ftill claims its proper honour 
of refcuing the father of learning from the 
injuries of time, of having reftored Homer to 
himfelf, and given die world a view of him in 
his perfection. So that if his verfes were 
before admired for their ufe and beauty^ as the 
ftars were, before they were confidered fcienti- 
fically as a fyftem*, they are now admired 
much more for their graceful harmony, and 
that fphere of order in which they appear to 
move. They became thenceforward more the 
pleafure of the wits of Greece, more the fubjed: 
of their ftudies, and the employment of their 
pens. 

About the time that this new edition of 
Homer was publiflied in Athens, there was 
one Cynaethus, a learned Rhapfodift, who (as 
the *f Scholiaft of Pindar informs us) fettled firft 
at Syracufe in that employment; and if (as 
Leo Allatius believes) he had been before an 
afliftant in the edition, he may be fuppofed 



♦ Originally :— *' as the ftars were, before they were confidered 
** in a fyftem offcience^ they are — .*' And the reader will admire 
with me« not the elegance only, but the fublimity, of this 
coroparifon. Editor* 

f Schol. Find, in Nem> OJ. 2. 
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to have firft carried it abroad. But it was not 
long preferyed corre(fl: among his followers; 
they committed miftakes in their tranfcriptions 
and repetitions, and had even the prefurpption 
to alter fome lines, and interpolate others. 
Thus the works of Homer ran the danger of 
being utterly defaced; which made it become 
the concern of Kings and Philofophers, that 
they (hould be reftored to their primitive 
beauty. 

In the front of thefe is Alexander ^, ^ . . . 

The Edition in 

the Great, for whom they will Maccdon under 

T I I 1 ^ J -r Alexander. 

appear peculiarly calculated, it we 
confider that no books more enliven or flatter 
perfonal valour, which was great in him to 
what we call romantick: neither has any book 
more places applicable to his defigns on Afia, 
or (as it happened) to his acflions there. It 
was then no ill compliment in*Ariftotle to 
purge the Iliad, upon his account, from thofe 
errors and additions which had crept into it. 
And fo far was Alexander himfelf from efteem- 
ing it a matter of fmall importance, that he 



* Plut. in 'vitd Alexandri. 

VOL. I. K 
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afterwards * affifted in a ftrid: review of it with 
Anaxarchus and Callifthenes ; whether it was 
merely becaufe he efteemed it a treafury of 
military virtue and knowledge ; or that (accord- 
ing to a late ingenious conjecture) he had a 
farther aim in promoting the propagation of it, 
when he was ambitious to be efteemed a fon of 
Jupiter ; as a book which treating of the fons 
of the Gods, might make the intercourfe 
between them and mortals become a familiar 
notion. The review being finiftied, he laid it 
up in a cafket, which was found among the 
fpoils of Darius, as y/hat beft defer ved fo in- 
eftimable a cafe; and from this circumftance it 
was named, The Edition of the Casket. 

Editions in Xhe place where the works of 
Homer were next found in the 
greateft regard, is i$^gypt, under the reign of 
the Ptolemies. Thefe Kings being defcended 
from Greece, retained always a paffion for 
their original country. The men, the books, 
the qualifications of it, were in efteem in their 
court; they preferved the language in their 



iuirtTKivx9-fjbif9f. StrabOj/i^. ij. 
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family; they encouraged a concourfe of learned 
men; eredled the greatefl library in the world; 
and trained up their princes under Graecian 
tutors; among whom the moft confiderable 
were appointed for revifers of Homer. . The 
firft of thefe was * Zenodotus, library-keeper 
to the firft Ptolemy, and qualified for this un- 
dertaking by being both a Poet and a Gram- 
marian: a compounded charadler, in which 
there was fancy for a difcovery of beauties, and 
a minuter judgment for a detecftion of faults* 
But neither his copy nor that which his 
difciple Ariftophanes had made, fatisfying 
Ariftarchus, (whoni Ptolemy Philometor had 
appointed over his fon Euergetes,) he fet him- 
felf to another correction with all the wit and 
learning he was mafter of. He reftored fome 
verfes to their former readings, rejefted others 
which he marked with obelijks as fpurious, and 
proceeded with fuch induftrious accuracy, that, 
notwithftanding there were fome who wrote 
againft his performance, antiquity has generally 
acquiefced in it. Nay, fo far have they car- 
ried their opinion in his favour, as to call a man 



* Suidas. 

K 2 
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an * Ariftarchus, when they meant to fay a can- 
did, judicious Critidcf-j in th^ fame manner 
as they call the contrary a Zoilus, from that 
Zoilus who about this time wrote an envious 
criticifm againft Homer. And now we men- 
tion thefe two together, I fancy it will be no 
fmall pleafure to the benevolent part of 
mankind, to fee how their fortunes and 
charad;ers ftand in contraft to each other, for 
examples to future ages, at the head of the 
two contrary forts of criticifm, which proceed 
from good-nature, or from ill-will. The one 
was honoured with the offices and countenance 
of the court; the other J, when he applied td 
the fame place for an encouragement amongft 
the men of learning, had his petition rejecfted 
with contempt. The one had his fame con- 
tinued to pofterity ; the other is only remembered 
with infamy. If the one had antagonifts, they 
were obliged to pay him the deference of a 
formal anfwer; the other was never, anfwered 



♦ Arguet ambigud didlum ; mutanda notabit; 
Fict Arifiarch m ^ Horat^ An Foetka, 

\ Rather, a precife, difcerning, and judicious critic; who 
(hewed no indulgence to falfe fentimcnt, ill-conftrufted vcrfc, or 
vicious compofition. Editor. 

X Vitruv. /. 7, in Prooem^ 
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but in general, with thofe opprobrious names of 
Thracian Jlave and rhetorical dog. The one is 
fuppofed to have his copy ftill remaining; 
while the other's remarks are perilhed*, as 
things that men were aftiamed to prefer ve, the 
juft defert of whatever arifes from the miferable 
principles of ill-will or envy. 

It was not the ambition of i^e^ypt ^ ^ . 

\. In Syria and 

only to have a corred: edition of other parts 
Homer. We find in the life of f the ^^^^"• 
poet Aratus, that he having finifhed a copy of 
the Odyffey, was fent for by Antiochus king of 
Syria, and entertained by him while he finifhed 
one of the Iliad. We read too of others which 
were publifhed with the names of countries; 
fuch as the % MafTaliotick and Sinopick; as if 
the world were agreed to make his works in 
their furvival undergo the fame fate with him- 
felf ; and that as different cities contended for 
his birth, fothey might again contend for his 



* Not altogether : one of his fayings, for example, is prcfcrved 
by Longinus in the 9th fedlion of his treatife on the fublime; who 
tells US that Zoilus, alluding to Odyff. x. 241. called the companions 
of Ul) ffcs, whom Circe transformed into fwine, <weeping porkets^ 
Editor. 

+ Author 'viice Arati, ^ Suidas in Aratc. 
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true edition. But though thefe reviews were 
pot confined to i^gypt, the greateft honour 
was theirs, in that univerfal approbation which 
the performance of Ariftarchus received; and 
if it be not his edition which we have at prefent, 
we know not to whom to afcribe it. 

In India and ^^^ ^^^ World was not Contented 
Pcrfia. barely to have fettled an edition of 

his works. There were innumerable com- 
ments, in which they were opened like a 
treafury of learning; and tranflations, whereby 
other languages became enriched by an infufion 
of his fpirit of poetry. * JElizn tells us, that 
even the Indians had them in their tongue, 
and the Perfian kings fung them in theirs. 
•f-Perfius mentions a verfion into Latin by 
Labeo; and in general the paffages and imita- 
tions which are taken from him, are fo 
numerous, that he may be faid to have been 
tranflated by piece-meal into that, and all other 
languages: which affords us this remark, that 
there is hardly any thing in him, which has 
not been pitched upon by fome author or other 
for a particular beauty. 



* ^ian, /• 12. caf, 48. + Perfius, Safn i. 
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It is almoft incredible to what The extent and 
an height the idea of that venera- reputation in 
tion the ancients paid to Homer *^^ Heathen 
will arife, to one who reads par- 
ticularly with this view, through all thefe 
periods. He was no fooner come from his 
obfcurity, but Greece received him with delight 
and profit : there were then but few books to 
divide their attention, and none which had a 
better title to engrofs it all. They made fome 
daily difcoveries of his beauties which were 
ftill promoted in their different channels by the 
favourite qualities of different nations. Sparta 
and Macedon confidered him moft in refpedt of 
his warlike fpirit I Athens and ^-gypt with 
regard to his poetry and learning ; and all their 
endeavours united under the hands of the 
learned, to make him blaze forth into an 
univerfal chara(5ler. His works, which from 
the beginning pafled for excellent poetry, grew 
to be hijlory and geography \ they rofe to be a 
magazine oi fciences ; were exalted into 2cfcheme 
of religion; gave a fandlion to whatever rites 
they mentioned, were quoted in all cafes for 
the condudl of private life, and the decifion of 
all queftions of the law of nations ; nay, 
leamed by heart as the very book of belief 

«^4 
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and pradlice. From him the Foets drew their 
infpirations, the Criticks their rules, and the 
Pbilojhphers a defence of their opinions. Every 
author was fond to ufe his name, and every 
profeflion writ books upon him, 'till they 
fwelled to libraries. The warriours formed 
themfelves by his Heroes, and the oracles de-. 
livered his verfes for anfwers. Nor was man- 
kind fatisfied to have thus feated his characSler 
at the top of human wifdom, but being overborn 
with an imagination that he tranfcended their 
fpecies, they admitted him to (hare in thofe 
honours they gave the Deities. They inftituted 
games for him, dedicated ftatues, eredled 
temples, as at Smyrna, Chios, and Alexandria; 
and*i^lian tells us, that when the Argives 
facrificed with their guefts, they ufed to invoke 
the prefence of Apollo and Homer together. 

^,- ,. ^ Thus he was fettled on a foot of 

The decline of 

their charafter adoration, and continued highly 
IbtfcSilt venerated in the Roman empire, 
anitj. when Chriftianity began . Heathen- 

ifm was then to be deftroyed, and Homer ap- 
peared the father of it; whofe fi<^ions were at 



* ^lian, /• 9. cap. 15. 
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once the belief of the Pagan religion, and the 
objeftions of Chriftianity againft it. He be- 
came therefore very deeply involved in the 
queftion; and not with that honour which 
hitherto attended him, but as a criminal who 
had drawn the world into folly. He was on 
one hand accufed for having framed* fables 
upon the works of Mofes; as the rebellion of 
the giants from the building of Babel, and the 
cafting Ate or Strife out of heaven from the 
fall of Lucifer. He was expofed on the other 
hand for thofe which he is faid to invent, as 
when^fArnobius cries out, ** This is the man 
** who wounded your Venus, imprifoned your 
V* Mars, who freed even your Jupiter by 
** Briareus, and who finds authorities for all 
** your vices,'* &c. Mankind was J derided 
for whatever he had hitherto made them 
believe; and § Plato, who expelled him his 
commonwealth, has, of all the Philofophers, 
found the beft quarter from the fathers, for 
paffing that fentence, His fineft beauties 
began to take a new appearance of pernicious 
qualities ; and becaufe they might be confidered 



« 



]Mn Martyr, J Jmoni/» ad ^fties, + Amobius adver/iu 

genieSy.Lj. % Vid^TtrtnW. ApolU cap,, i^. § Arnobius, ibid. 
Eufebius /r^/. E'vangeL /. 14. cap, 10. 
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as allurements to fancy, or fupports to thofe 

errors with which they were mingled, they 

were to be depreciated while the contell of 

Faith was in being. It was hence, that the 

reading them was difcouraged, that we hear 

Ruffinus accuiing St. Jerome for it, and that* 

St. Auftin rejects him as the grand matter of 

fable; though indeed the dulcijjimi vanusvAiv^ 

he applies to Homer, looks but like a fondling 

manner of parting with them. 

' _ <■ 

This ftrong attack againfl: our author, as the 

great bulwark of Paganifm, obliged thofe 

Philofophers who could have acquiefced as 

his admirers, to appear as his defenders ; 

who becaufe they faw the fables could not 

be literally fupported, endeavoured to find 

a hidden fenfe, and to carry on every where 

that vein of allegory^ which was already 

broken open with fuccefs in fome places. 

But how miferably were they forced to Ihifts, 

when they made -f Juno's drefllng in the Ceftos 

for Jupiter, to fignify the purging of the air as 

it approached xheJireP Or the ftory of Mars 

and Venus, that inclination they have to incon- 

tinency who are bom when thefe planets are in 



* St. Auguft. Confeff. /. 1. cap. 14. + Plutarch im reading the 
Poeiu 
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conjunAion ? Wit and learning had here a large 
field to difplay themfelves, and to difagree in; 
for fometimes Jupiter, and fometimes Vulcan 
was made to fignify the firei or Mars and 
Venus were allowed to give us a led:ure of 
Morality at one time, and a problem oiAJironowy 
at another. And thefe ftrange difcoveries, 
which Porphyry * and the reft would have to 
pafs for the genuine theology of the Greeks, 
prove but (as Eufebius -f terms it) the pervert- 
ing of fables into a myftick fenfe. They did 
indeed often defend Homer, but then they alle- 
gorized away their Gods by doing fo. W^hat 
the world took for fubftantial obje(fls of adora- 
tion, difTolved before its eyes into a figurative 
meaning, a moral truth, or a piece of learning, 
which might equally correfpond to any religion; 
and the leamed at laft had left themfelves 
nothing to worfliip, when they came to find an 
objedl in Chriftianity. 

Th e difpute of faith being over, 

. ^ , rr 1 •. 1- Reftoration of 

ancient learnmg reaffumed its dig- Homers works 
nity, and Homer obtained his pro- totheirjuftcha- 
per place in the efteem of mankind. 
His books are now no longer the fcheme of a 



* Porphyrias de Antra Njmfb, &€• + Eufebii Fnfpar. EvangeL 
L 3. cap, I. 
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living religion, but become the regifter of one 
of former times. They are not now received 
for a rule of life, but valued for thofe juft ob- 
fervations which are difperfed through them. 
They are no longer pronounced from oracles, 
but quoted ftill by authors for their learning. 
Thofe remarks which the Philofophers made 
upon them, have their weight with us; thofe 
beauties which the Poets dwelt upon, their ad- 
miration: and even after the abatement of 
what was extravagant in his run of praife, he 
remains confeffedly a mighty genius not 
tranfcended by any which have fince arifen; a 
Prince*, as well as a Father, of Poetry. 



• According to the teftimony of thofe glorious verfes in Lucre- 
tiaSf book iii : 

Adde repertores dodlrinarum atque leporum. 

Adde Heliconiadum comites ; quorum unus Homerus^ 

Sceptra potitus, eadcm aliis fopitus quicie eft : 
which Dr)'den has rendered in his free and defultory manner^ but 
•• with a matter's hand and prophet's fire :** 

The founders of invented arts are loft, ^ 

And wits, who made eternity their boaft. 

Where now is Homer, who poflefs'd the throne ? 
. Th* immortal work remains, the mortal author gone ! 

Editor. 



SECT. III. 



TT remains in this hiftorical eflay, a view of the 
to regulate our prefent opinion kamuigof Ho.. 

rrr i_ • ri . ^ rocr's time. 

ot Homer by a view of his learn- 
ing, compared with that of his age. For this 
end he may firft be confidered as a poet, that 
charadter which was his profeffedly j and 
fecondly as one endowed with other fciences, 
which mull: be fpoken of, not as in themfelves, 
but as in fubferviency to his main defign. Thus 
he will be feen on his right foot of perfection 
in one view, and with the juft allowances 
which fhould be made on the other. While 
we pafs through the feveral heads of fcience, 
the ftate of thofe times in which he writ will 
(how us both the impediments he rofe under, 
and the reafons why feveral things in him 
which have been objedted to, either could not, 
or fliould not be otherwifc than they are. 

As for the ftate of Poetry, it was , „ 

/ T T ^" Poctjy. 

at a low pitch in the age of Homer. 

There is mention of Orpheus, Linus, and 
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Mtifeus, venerable names in antiquity, and 
eminently celebrated in fable for the wonderful 
power of their fongs and mufick. The 
learned Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Graca^ 
has reckoned about feventy who are faid to have 
written before Homer ; but their works were 
not preferved, and that is ^fort of proof they 
were not excellent *. What fort of Poets 
Homer faw in his own time, may be gathered 
from his defcription of \ Demodocus and Phe- 
mius, whom he has introduced as opportunities 
to celebrate his profeffion. The imperfedl 
rifings of the art lay then among the extempore 
fingers of ftories at banquets, who were half 
fingers, half muficians. Nor was the name 
of poet then in being, or once ufed throughout 
Homer's works. From this poor ftate of 
poetry, he has taken a handle to ufher it into 
the world with the boldeft ftroke of praife 
which has ever been given it. It is in the 
eighth OdyfTey, where Ulyffes puts Demodo- 
cus upon a trial of Ikill. Demodocus having 
diverted the guefts with fome adtions of the 



♦ Thus at firft : — " but their works were not preferved, and can 
*• only be conjidered {if they njuere really excellent) as the happinejs of 
«• their oiun generation J* — The candour of which ftatcment pUafcs 
me better than the fubftitation. Editor. 

t Od. ift. and Od. 8th. 
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Trojan war ; ** * All this (fays Ulyffes) you 
** have fling very elegantly, as if you had 
** either been prefent, or heard it reposed; 
** but pafs now to a fubjed I fhallgive you, 
*• fing the management of Ulyffes in the 
** wooden horfe, juft as it happened, and. I 
'* will acknowledge the Gods have taught you 
*• your fongs.'* This the finger being infpired 
from heaven begins immediately, and Ulyffes 
by weeping at the recital confeffes the truth of 
it. We fee here a narration which could only 
pafs upon an age extreamly ignorant in the 
nature of Poetry , where that claim of infpira- 
tion is given to it which it has never fince laid 
down, and (which is more) a power of pro- 
phefying at pleafure afcribed to it. Thus much, 
therefore we gather from himfelf, concerning 
the mofl ancient ftate of Poetry in Greece; 
that no one was honoured with the name of 
Poet, before him whom it has efpecially 
belonged to ever after. And , if we farther 
appeal to the confent of authors, we find he 
has other titles for being called the firft. 
•f Jofephus obferves, That the Greeks have 
not contefted, but he was the mofl ancient, 



♦ Odyff. /. yiii, rcr. 487, ^r. + Jofeph. r^jy/w Appion,/. i. 
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whofe books they had in writing- * Ariftotic 
fays, He was the *' firft who brought all the 
** parts of a poem into one piece," to which 
he adds, ** and with true judgment,'* to give 
him a praife including both the invention and 
perfedion -f. Whatever was ferious or mag- 
nificent made a part of his fubjed: : war and 
peace were the comprehenfive divifion in 
which he confidered the world ; and the plans 
of his poems were founded on the moft aftive 
fcenes of each, the adventures of a fiege, and 
the accidents of a voyage. For thefe, his 
fpirit was equally active and various, lofty in 
expreflion, clear in narration, natural in de- 
fcription, rapid in aftion, abundant in figures. 
If ever he appears lefs than himfelf, it is from 
the time he writ in ; and if he runs into errors, 
it is from an excefs, rather than a defect: of 
genius. Thus he rofe over the poetical world, 
(hining out like a fun all at once ; which if it 



* Arid. Poei. cap. 25. 

+ Thi^ followed in the firft edition :— •** And Horace acquaints 
*♦ us, that he invented the very meafure which is called Heroick from 
•* the fubjeds on which he employed it : 

•* Res geftae regumque, ducumque, et fortia bella, 
** Quo fcribi poffint numero monftravit Homerus." 

Which he properly fupprefled, as too ftrong a conclufion for the 
prcmifes. Editor. 
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fometimes make too faint an appearance, it is 
to be afcribed only to the unkindnefs of the 
feafon that clouds and obfcures it *, and if he 
is fometimes too violent^ we confefs at the 
fame time that we owe all things to his heat. 

As for his Theology^ we fee the 
Heathen fyftem entirely followed. 
This was all he could then have to work upon, 
and where he fails of truth for want of revela- 
tion, he at leaft fhews his knowledge in his 
own religion by the traditions he delivers. But 
we are now upon a point to be farther handled, 
becaufe the greateft controverfy concerning the 
merit of Homer depends upon it. Let us con- 
fider then, that the^e was an age in Greece, 
when natural reafon only difcovered in general, 
that there mull be fomething fuperior to us, 
and corrupt tradition had affixed the notion to 
a number of deities. At this time Homer rofe 
with the fineft turn imaginable for poetry, 
who defigning to inftruft mankind in the man- 
ner for which he was moft adapted -f, made ufe 



• 



It ftood originally thus :— *' it is to be afcribed ohiy to the 
" necejjity of the feafon, that keeps it at a difiance \ and if—." 

+ Thus in the flrft edition : — ** adapted, wr/V poems 'wherein, be 
" made ufe of the miniftry of the gods to give the higheft air of 
**/urprize and veneration to his writings. He found the religion of 

VOL. I, L 
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of the miniftry of the Gods to give the higheft 
air of veneration to his writings. He found 
the Rehgion of mankind confifting of Fables ; 
and their Morahty and Political Inftru<3:ion 
delivered in Allegories. Nor was it his bufinefs 
when he undertook the province of a Poet, 
(not of a mere Philofopher) to be the firft who 
fliould difcard that which fumifhes Poetry with 
its moft beautiful appearance : and efpecially, 
lince the age he lived in, by difcovering its 
tafte, had not only given him authority, but 
W^n put him under the neceffity of preferving 
it. WTiatever therefore he might think of his 
Gods, he took them as he found them : he 
brought them into ad:ion according to the no- 
tions which were then entertained, and in fuch 
ftories as were then believed ; unlefs we ima- 
gine fo great an abfurdity, as that he invented 
^veiy thing he delivers. Yet there are feveraj 
rays of truth fireaming through all this dark- 
nefs, in thofe ientiment$ he entertains con- 
ceriiing the Providence pf the Gods, delivered 
in feveral allegories lightly veiled over, from 
whence the learned afterwards pretended to 



*• mankind ^wrafi up in fables ; it iajos thought then ths fofieft ivaj /« 
♦* con*ufy morals to the people, lAjho nueri allured to attention byplea/ure, 
•' and aived ivitb the opinion of a hidden myfterj. Nor was it— /^ 
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draw new knowledges, each according to his 
power of penetration and fancy. But that we 
may the better comprehend him in all the parts 
of this general view, let us extract from him a 
fcheme of his religion. 

He has a Jupiter, 2l father of Gods and men ^ 
to whom he applies feveral attributes, as wif- 
dom, juftice, knowledge, power, G?r. which 
are eflentially inherent to the idea of a God. 
* He has given him two vejfels^ out of which 
he diftributes natural good ox evil for the life of 
man : he places the Gods in council round him : 
he makes -f Prayers pafs to and fro before himj 
and mankind adore him with facrifice. But 
all this grand appearance wherein poetry paid a 
deference to reafon, is daflied and mingled with 
the imperfed:ion of our nature ; not only with 
the applying our paffions to the Supreme Being 
(for men have always been treated with this 
compliance to their notions) but that he is not 
even exempted from our common appetites and 
frailties: for he is made to eat, drink and fleep : 
but this his admirers would imagine to be only 
a groffer way of reprefenting a general notion 
of happinefs, becaufe he fays in one place, 



Iliad, xxiv vcr. 527. + Iliad, ix, vcr. 498. 
t 2 
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* that the food of the Gods was not of the 
fame nature with ours. But upon the whole, 
while he endeavoured to fpeak of a deity with- 
out a right information, he was forced to take 
him from that image he difcovered in man ; and 
(like one who being dazzled with the fun in the 
heavens, would view him as he is reflecfled in a 
river) he has taken off the impreffion not only 
ruffled with the emotion of our paflions, but 
obfcured with the earthy mixture of our 
natures '\. 

The other Gods have all their provinces 
afligned them; ** Every thing has its peculiar 
** deity, fays % Maximus Tyrius, by which 
** Homer would infinuate that the Godhead 
** was prefent to all things." When they are 
confidered farther, we find he has turned the 
virtues and endowments of our minds into per^ 
fons^ to make the fprings of adtion become 
vifible; and becaufe they are given by the 
Gods, he reprefents them as Gods themfelves 
defcending from heaven. In the fame ftrong 



♦ Iliad, V. vcr. 340. 

f This is one of the \i2iY^\z^ fimiles in point of correfpondence, 
and one of the grandeft in it's conception, that occurs to my 
memory. Editor. 

X Maxim. Tyrius, Dijf. 16. 
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light he (hews our vices, when they occafioii 
misfortunes, like extraordinary powers which^ 
infli6t them upon us ; and even our natural 
puniftiments are reprefented as puniftiers them- 
felves. But when we come to fee the manner 
they are introduced in, they are found feafting, 
fighting, wounded by men, and fliedding a 
fort of blood ^, in which his machines play a 
little too grofsly : the fable which was admitted 
to procure the pleafure of furprife, violently 
opprefles the moral, and it may be loft labour 
to fearch for it in every minute circumftance, 
if indeed it was intended to be there. The 
general ftrokes are however philofophical, the 
drefs the poet's, which was ufed for conve- 
nience, and allowed to be ornamental -f . And 



* Longinus, in his ixth fedion, reflefts on this fubjefl with 
much dignity and good fenfe. ** Thefe indeed are exhibitions cal- 
*• culated to raife terrour, but, unlefs conceived as allegorical, are 
** prophane and indecorous. For Homer appears to me, in relat- 
" ing the wounds of the gods, their diflenfions, their adls of 
** revenge, their tears, their bonds, and all their varieties of fuffcr- 
** ing, to have made his men in the Iliad as like gods as poflible, 
" and his gods like men." — Nor will the reader be difpleafed with 
an obfervation of Cicero's on the fubjed : Tufc. difp. i. 26, 
Fingebat haec Homerus, et humana ad decs transferebat : divina mal- 
lem ad nos. ** Thefe were the fi^ions of Homer, thus transfcrr- 
*' ing the afFeftions of man fo the Gods : I (hould have been better 
** pleafed, had he given man the perfections of divinity." 

f The fcntencc ran thus originally :— •" The mam defign nuas 
^3 
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fomething ftill may be offered in his defence, 
if he has both preferved the grand moral from 
being obfcured, and adorned the parts of his 
works with fuch fentiments of the Gods as 
belonged to the age he lived in ; which that he 
did, appears from his having then had that fuc- 
cefs for which allegory was contrived. ** It is 
** the madnefs of men, fays * Maximus Ty- 
V* rius, to dif-efteem what is plain, and admire 
•* what is hidden; this the poets difcovering 
'* invented the fable for a remedy, when they 
** treated of holy matters ; which being more 
** obfcure than converfation, and more clear 
** than the riddle, is a mean between know- 
•• ledge and ignorance ; believed partly for 
** being agreeible, and partly for being won- 
** derful. Thus as Poets in name, and philo- 
** fophers in effed:, they drew mankind gradu-r 
** ally to a fearch after truth, when the name 
** of philofopher would have been harfti and, 
** difpleafing.'* 

When Homer proceeds to tell us our duty 
to thefe fuperiour beings, we find prayer. 



*' however philofophical, the drefs the poet's, which is ufcd for 
* neceffity^ and allowed to be ornamental.'* 

* Maxim. Tyrius, Diff. 29. 
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facrifice, luftration, and all the rites which 
were efteemed religious, conftantly recom- 
mended under fear of their difpleafure. We 
find too a notion of the foul's fubfifting after 
this life, but for want of revelation he knows 
not what to reckon the happinefs of a future 
ftate, to any one who was not deified : which 
is plain from the fpeech of * Achilles to 
Ulyffes in the region of the dead ; where he 
tells him, that ** he would rather ferve the 
** pooreft creature upon earth, than rule over 
** all the departed.*' It was chiefly for this 
reafon that Plato excluded him his common- 
wealth ; he thought Homer fpoke indecently 
of the Gods, and dreadfully of a future ftate-f: 
but if he cannot be defended in every thing as 
a theologifl, yet we may fay in refpe(Sl of his 
poetry, that he has enriched it from theology 
with true fentiments for profit ; adorned it 
with allegories for pleafure; and by ufing 
fome machines which have no farther fignifi- 
cancy, or are fo refined as to make it doubted 
if they have any, he has however produced 
that charafter in poetry which we call the 



* Odyff. xi. ver. 488. 

+ Then followed in the firft edition : — ** In which feat^ce he 
** made no allowance for the times he writ: in. But—'* 

*-4 
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Marvellous^ and from which the Agreeable 
(according to Ariftotle) is always infeparable, 

_ . . If we take the ftate of Greece at 

Politicks. 

his time in a political view, we find 
it a * difunited country, made up of fmall 
ftates ; and whatever was managed in war 
amounted to no more than inteftine Ikirmifhes, 
or piracies abroad, which were eafily revenged 
on account of their dif-union. Thus one people 
ftole Europa, and another lo ; the Grecians 
took Hefione from Troy, and the Trojans took 
Helena from Greece in revenge. But this laft 
having greater friends and alliances than any 
tipon whom the rapes had hitherto fallen, the 
ruin of Troy was the confequence ; and the 
force of the' Afiatick coafts was fo broken, 
that this accident put a ftop \ to the age of 
piracies. Then the inteftine broils of Greece 
(which had been difcontinued during the league) 
were renewed upon its diflblution. War and 
fedition moved people from place to place, 
during its want of inhabitants ; Exiles from 
one country were received for Kings in an- 



♦ See Thucydides, lib. u 

\ A ftop : but in the firft edition much better, an end: unlefs we 
have here a typographical ciror for, " put a ftop to the rage of 
•* piracies." 
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other; and Leaders took tradts of ground to 
beftow them upon their followers. Commerce 
was negle6ted, living at home unfafe, and 
nothing of moment tranfadied by any but 
againft their neighbours. Athens only, where 
the people were undifturbed becaufe it was a 
barren foil which nobody coveted, had begun 
to fend colonies abroad, being over-ftocked with 
inhabitants. 

Now a poem coming out at fuch a time, 
with a moral capable of healing thefe diforders 
by promoting Union ^ we may reafbnably think 
it was defigned for that end, to which it is fo 
peculiarly adapted. If we imagine therefore 
that Homer was a politician in this affair, we 
may fuppofe him to have looked back into the 
ages paft, to fee if at any time thefe diforders 
had been lefs ; and to have pitched upon that 
ftory, wherein they found a temporary cure; 
that by celebrating it with . all poffible honour 
he might inftil a defire of the fame fort of 
union into the hearts of his countrymen. This 
indeed was a work which could belong to none 
but a poet, when Governors had power only 
over fmall territories, and the numerous 
Governments were every way independent. It 
was then that all the charms of poetry were 
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called forth, to infinuate the important glory 
of an alliance ; and the Iliad delivered as an 
Oracle from the Mufes, with all the pomp of 
words and artificial influence. Union among 
themfelves was recommended, peace at home, 
and glory abroad ; and left general precepts 
fhould be rendered ufelefs by mifapplications *, 
he gives minute and particular leflbns concern- 
ing it : how when his Kings quarrel, their 
fubjefts fufFer ; when they adt in conjundlion, 
viAory attends them : therefore when they 
meet in council, plans are drawn, and provi- 
fions made for future adtion ; and when in the 
field, the arts of war are defcrib^d with the 
greateft exadtnefs. Thefe were ledlures of 
general concern to mankind, proper for the 
poet to deliver, and Kings to attend to ; fuch 
as made Porphyry write of the profit that 
princes might receive from Homer ; and Stra- 
tocles, Hermias, and Frontinus-f, extrad: 
military difcipline out of him. Thus though 
Plato has bani(hed him from one imaginary 



• Originally ; — ** by mfmanagimenu^ he //// w into farther leflbns 
«' concerning it," 

+ I do not recoiled any thing of this kind in Frontinus : but in 
all thefe aothorities oar poet fpeaks only at fecond hand, and his 
teftitnony muft always be received with proportionate miftruft. See, 
however^ Frontin. ii, 3. zu Editor. 
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commonwealth, he has ft ill been ferviceable 
to many real kingdoms. 

The morality of Greece could ,. ,. 

r r» 1 M Morahty. 

not be perfeo: while there was a 
natural weaknefs in its government ; faults in 
politicks are occafioned by faults in Ethicks^ 
and occafion them in their turn. The divifion 
into fo many ftates was the rife of frequent 
quarrels, whereby men were bred up in a 
rough un tradable difpofition. Bodily ftrength 
met with the greateft honours, becaufe it wis 
daily neceflary to the fubfiftence of little 
governments, and that headlong courage which 
throws itfelf forward to enterprife and plunder, 
was univerfally careffed, becaufe it carried all 
things before it. It is no wonder in an age of 
fuch education and cuftoms, that, as ^Thucydides 
fays, ** Robbing was honoured, provided it 
** were done with gallantry, and that the an-# 
** cient poets made people queftion one another 
** as they failed by, if they were thieves ? \ as 
** a thing for which no one ought either to be 
** fcomed or upbraided.** Thefe were the fort 
of adlions which the fingers then recorded, and 



• Thucyd. lib. \, 

\ Sec Odyflcy, iii. ver. 84—90. of our poet's vcrfion. 
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it was out of fuch an age . that Homer was to 
take his fubjefts. For this reafon (not a want 
of morality in him) we fee a boafting temper 
and unmanaged roUghnefs in the fpirit of his 
Heroes, which ran out in pride, anger, or 
cruelty. It is not in him as in our modern 
Romances, where men are drawn in perfec- 
tion, and we but read with a tender weaknefs 
what we can neither apply nor emulate. Homer 
writ for men, and therefore he \<^rit of them ; 
if the world had been better, he would have 
fliewn it fo ; as the matter now ftands, we fee 
his people with the turn of his age, infatiably 
thirfting after glory and plunder ; for which 
however he has found them a lawful caufe, 
and taken care to retard their fuccefs by the 
intemperance of thofe very appetites. 

In the profecution of the ftory, every part 
of it has its lefTons of morality : there is bro- 
therly love in Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
friendfhip in Achilles and Patroclus, and the 
love of his country in Hedlor. But (ince we 
have fpoken of the Iliad as more particular for 
its politicks, we may confider the Odyfley as 
its moral is more direftly framed for ethicks. 
It carries the Herb through a world of trials 
both of the dangerous and pleafurable nature. 
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It fliews him firft under moft furprifing weights 
of adverfity, among (hipwrecks and favages ; 
all thefe he is made to pafs through, in the 
methods by which it becomes a man to con- 
quer ; a patience in fufFering, and a prefence 
of mind in every accident. It fliews him again 
in another view, tempted with the baits of idle 
or unlawful pleafures ; and then points out the 
methods of being fafe from them. But if in 
general we conlider the care our author has 
taken to fix his leflbns of morality by the pro- 
verbs and precepts he delivers, we fliall not 
wonder if Greece, which afterwards gave the 
appellation of wife to men who fettled Jingle 
fentences of truth, fliould give him the title of 
the Father of Virtue^ for introducing fuch a 
number. To be brief, if we take the opiinion 
of * Horace, he has propofed him to ws as a 
mafter of morality ; he lays down the common 
philofophical divifion of good^ into pleafantj 



* Qui quid fit pulchruoD^ quid turpe, quid utile, quid non^ 
Plenius Sc melius Chryfippo & Crantojc dicir. 

Hor. Ef. 2. lib. I. 

Who tells us, what to feek, or what to Ihun, 
What in each (late is fitted to be done. 
In manner, (lyle, more graceful^ and more plain. 
Than all the Cafuifts from Eliza's reign, 

Nevilc's Imitations. 
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profitable^ and honefi ; and then aflerts that 
Homer has more fully and clearly inftrudled 
us in each of them, than the moft rigid phi- 
Jofophers. 

Some indeed have thought, notwithftanding 
all this, that Homer had only a defign topleafe 
in his inventions ; and that others have fince 
extracted morals out of his ftories (as indeed 
all ftories are capable of being ufed fo). But 
this is an opinion concerning Poetry, which 
the world has rather degenerated into, than 
begun with. The tradition of Orpheus ^s 
civilizing mankind by moral * poems, with 
others of the like nature, may (hew there was 
abetter ufe of the art both known and prac- 
tifed. There is alfo a remarkable paflage of 
tnis kind in the third book of the Odyffey, 
that Agamemnon left one of the -f Poets of 
thofe time^ in his Court when he failed for 
Troy ; and ^hat his Queen was preferved vir- 
tuous by his fongs, *till iEgyfthus was forced 
to expel him in order to debauch her. Here 
he has hinted what a true poetical fpirit can 
do, when applied to the promotion of virtue ; 



• In the firft edition : — " by Hjmm on ibi Cods.'* 
+ Odyfl*. iii. vcr. 267. 
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and from this one may judge he could not but 
defign that himfelf, which he recommends as 
the duty and merit of his profeffion. Others 
fince his time may have feduced the art to 
worfe intentions; but they who are offended 
at the liberties of fome poets, (hould not con- 
demn all in the grofs for trifling or corruption ; 
efpecially when the evidence runs fo llrongly 
for any one, to the contrary. 

We may in general go on to obferve, that 
at the time when Homer was born, Greece did 
not abound in learning. For where-ever Poli- 
ticks and Morality are weak, learning wants 
its peaceable air to thrive in *. He has however 
introduced as much of their Learning, and even 
of what he learned from i^gypt, as the nature 
and compafs of his work would admit. But 
that we may not miflake the Elegies of thofe 
ancients who call him the Father of Arts and 



^ Thefe alterations from th^ firft edition feem qnprofitablc* 
Thus originally : — *• to thrive in, and that opportanity which is 
•' not known in the ages of unfetrled life. He is himCelf the naan 
" from whom we have the firft accounts of antiquity, either in its 
" aftions or learning ; from whom we hear what -^gypt or Greece 
'* could inform him in, and \^atever himfelf could (jifcQver by the 
•' ftrength of Nature pr Induftry. But however that we may 
" not^." . 
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Sciences^ and be furprifed to find fo little of 
them (as they are now in perfedlion) in his 
works ; we fhould know that this charadler is 
not to be underftood at large, as if he had in- 
cluded the full and regular fyftems of every 
thing : he is to be confidered profefledly only 
in quality of a poet ; this was his bufinefs, to 
which as whatever he knew was to be fubfer- 
vient, fo he has not failed to introduce thofe 
ftrokes of knowledge from the whole circle of 
arts and fciences, which the fubjeft demanded, 
either for neceffity or omament *• And fe- 
condly, it fhould be obferved, that many . of 
thofe Notions, which his great Genius drew 
only from Nature and the Truth of things, 
have been imagined to proceed from his 
acquaintance with arts and fciences, invented 
long after ; to which that they were applicable, 
was no wonder, fince both his notions and 
thofe fciences were equally founded in Truth 
and Nature. 

„.^ Before his time there were no 

hiitorians in Greece; he treated 



* Inftead of what follows to the next divifion of the fubjcifV, 
thcfirft edition had only :— .•• This will appear on a fair view of 
" him in each of thefc lights." 
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hiftorically of paft tranfadlions, according as 
he could be informed by tradition, fong, or 
whatever method there was of prelerving their 
memory. For this we have the confent of an- 
tiquity ; they have generally more appealed to 
his authority, and more infifted on it, than on 
the teftimony of any other writer, when they 
treat of the rites, cuftoms, and manners of the 
firft times, they have generally believed that 
the adls of Tydeus at Thebes, the fecond fiege 
of that city, the fettlement of Rhodes, the battle 
between the Curetes and the ^tolians, the fuc- 
ceffion of the Kings of Mycenae by the fceptre 
of Agamemnon, the adls of the Greeks at Troy, 
and many other fuch accounts, are fome of 
them wholly preferved by him, and the reft as 
faithfully related as by any hiftorian. Nor 
perhaps was all of his invention which feems 
to be feigned, but rather frequently the obfcure 
traces and remains of real perfons and adtions ^ 
which as * Strabo obferves, when hiftory was 
tranfmitted by oral tradition, might be mixed 
with fable before it came into the hands of the 
poet. *' This happened (fays he) to Herodotus, 



* Strabo» /• i, 
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** the firft profefled hiftorian, who is as fabu- 
** lous as Homer when he defers *to the com- 
** mon reports of countries ; and it is not to be 
** imputed to either as a fault, but as a neceflity 
** of the times.*' Nay, the very paflages which 
caufe us to tax them at this diftance with being 
fabulous, might be occafioned by their dili- 
gence, and a fear of erring, if they too haftily 
rejedted thofe reports which had paffed current 
in the nations they defcribed. 

^ Before his time there was no 

fuch thing as Geography in Greece. 
For this we have the fuffrage of -f Strabo, the 
beft of Geographers, who approves the opinion 
of Hipparchus and other ancients, that Homer 
was the very author of it ; and upon this ac- 
count begins his treatife of the fcience itfelf, 
with an encomium on him. As to the general 
part of it, we find he had a knowledge of the 
earth's being furrounded with the ocean, be- 
caufe he makes the Sun and Stars both to rife 
and fet in it ; and that he knew the ufe of the 



• That is, in the proper fignification of the word, when he 

betakes him/elf^ OT pays regard: of which fcnfe Du Johnfon knew no 
example for his didionary. Editor. 

i Strabo« ibid, initio. 
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Stars is plain from his making * Ulyfles fail by 
the obfervation of them. But the inftance 
ofteneft alledged upon this point is the -f fhield 
of Achilles ; where he places the earth encom- 
pafled with the fea, and gives the Stars the 
names they are yet known by, as the Hyades, 
Pleiades, the Bear, and Of ion. By the three 
firft of thefe he reprefents the conftellations of 
th^ northem region ; and in the laft he gives a 
fingle reprefentative of the fouthern, to which 
(as it were for a counter-balance) he adds a 
title of greatnefs, CS^V©* 'fXp/ay©^. Then he 
tells us that the Bear, or Stars of the Ardick 
circle, never difappear ; as an obfervation which 
agrees with no other. And if to this we add 
(what Eratofthenes thought he meant) that the 
five plates which were fattened on the (hield, 
divided it by the lines where they met, into the 
five zones, it will appear an original defign of 
globes and fpheres. In the particular parts of 
Geography his knowledge is entirely inconteft- 
able. Strabo refers to him upon all occafions, 
allowing that he knew the extremes of the 
earth, fome of which he names, and others he 



* Odyff. 1. V. ver. 272. + Iliad, xviii. 482, tfc, 
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defcribes by figns, as the Fortunate ijlands. The 
fame * author takes notice of his accounts con- 
cerning the feveral fpils, plants, animals and 
cuftoms ; as i^gypt's being fertile of medicinal 
herbs; Lybia*s fruitfulnefs, where the ewes 
have homs, and yean thrice a year, G?r. which 
are knowledges that make Geography more va- 
rious and profitable. But what all have agreed 
to celebrate is his defcription of Greece, which 
had laws made for its prefervation, and con- 
tefts between govemments decided by its au- 
thority : which \ Strabo acknowledges to have 
no epithet, or omamental expreflion for any 
place, that is not drawn from its nature, qua- 
lity or circumftances ; and profeffes (after fo 
long an interval) to deviate from it only wher^ 
the country had undergone alterations, that call 
the defcription into obfcurity . 

In his time Rhetorick was not 
known : that art took its rife out of 
poetry, which was not 'till then eftablifhed. 
•• The oratorial elocution (fays J Strabo) is but 
** an imitation of the poetical j this appeared 
** firft and was approved : they who imitated 



♦ Strabo, /. !• + Strabo» /. 8. J Strabo, /. i. 
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•* it, took off the meafures, but ftill preferved 
** all the other parts of poetry in their writings : 
** fuch were Cadmus the Milefian, Pherecydes, 
** and Hecataeus. Then their followers took 
*• fomething more from what was left, and 
** at laft elocution defcended into the profe 
** which is now among us.** But if Rhetorick 
is owing to poetry, the obligation is ftill more 
due to Homer. He (as * Quintilian tells us) 
gave both the pattern and rife to all the parts 
of it. - ** Hie omnibus eloquent ite partibus exem^ 
* * p/um & or turn dedit : hunc nemo in magnis 
** rebus fublimitate y in parvis proprietate^fuper^ 
** avit. Idem Idetus & p^^ff^^^ jucuridus & 
** gravis y tum copid turn brevitate admirabilis^ 
** nee poet icd modo fed or at or id virtu te eminen^^ 
** ti£imus.** From him therefore they who 
fettled the art found it proper to deduce the 
rules, which was eafily done, when they had 
divided their obfervations into the kinds and 
the ornaments of elocution. For the kinds, 
the ** ancients (fays f A. Gell.) fettled them 
** according to th^ three which they obferve in 
** his principal fpeakers ; his Ulyfles, vA\(^ is 



♦ Quintil. /. 10. cap. i. + Aulus Gell. /. 7. cap. 14. 
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* * magnificent and flowing ; his Menelaus, 
*' who is fhort and clofe; and his Neflor, 
** who is moderate and difpaflioned, and has a 
** kind of middle eloquence participating of 
" both the fomier*/' And for the ornaments, 
f Ariftotle, the great matter of the Rhetori- 
cians, (hews what deference is due to Homer, 
when he orders the orator to lay down his 
heads, and exprefs both the manners and 
affedlions of his work, with an imitation of 
that didlion, and thofe figures, which the di^ 
vine Homer excelled in. This is the conftant 
language of thofe who fucceeded him, and the 
opinion fo far prevailed as to make X Quintilian 
obferve, that they who have written concerning 
the art of fpeaking, take from Homer moft of 
the inftances of their fimilitudes, amplifications, 
examples, digreffions, and arguments. 

Natural Phi- As to§ Natural Philofophy^ the age 
lofophy. ^y^5 j^Q|. arrived when the Greeks 



* Compare our poet's obfervations on Iliad iii, ver. 271 . 

+ Arift, Topic, % Quint. /. lo, 

§ This firft fentence was thug originally condud^ed : — " As to 
'* Natural Philofophy, the age was not arrived in which it flou- 
•' rifhed ; however fome of its notions may be traced in him. As 
«* when he fays that the fountains and rivers come from the ocean, 
" he holds a circulation of fluids in the earth. But as this — ." i 
cannot difcern, why this example was fuppreffed. Editor, 
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cultivated and reduced into a fyftem the princi- 
ples of it which they learned from ^gypt : yet 
we fee many of thefe principles delivered up 
and down in his work. But as this is a branch 
of learning which does not lie much in the 
way of a Poet who fpeaks of heroes and wars ; 
the defire to prove his knowledge this way; 
has only run * Politian and others into trifling 
inferences ;ras when they would have it that 
he underftood the fecrets of phildfophy, be^ 
caufehe mentions fun, rain^ wind and thunder. 
The moft plaufible way of making out hiiJ 
knowledge in this kind, is by fuppofing he 
couched it in allegories ; and that he fometimes 
ufed the names of the Gods as his Terms for the 
Elements^ as the Chymijis now ufe them for 
Metals. But in applying this to him we rtiuft 
tread very carefully ; not fearching for allegory 
too induftrioufly, where the paflage may in- 
ftrud: by example ; and endeavouring rather to 
find the fable an ornament to plain truths, 
than to make it a cover to curious and unkown 
problems. 

Ph fi k ^^ ^^^ Medicine^ fomething gf It 

muft have been underftood in that 



fSSSRSSBSSSSSS^ 
• Politian. Pnefatio in Hem. 
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age ; though in Greece it was fo far from per- 
fedtion» that what concerned Diet was invented 
long after by Hippocrates. The accidents of 
life make the fearch after remedies too indif- 
penfable a duty to be negfedied at any time. 
Accordingly he * tells us, that the iEgyptians 
who had many medicinal plants in their coun- 
try, were all phyficiansj and "perhaps he 
might have learnt his own {kill from his ac- 
quaintance with that nation. The ftate of war 
which Greece had lived in, required a know- 
ledge in the healing of wounds : and this 
might make him breed his princes, Achilles, 
Patroclus, Podalirius, and Machaon, to the 
fcif nee. What Homer thus attributes to others, 
he knew himfelf, and he has given us reafon 
lo believe, not flightly. For if we confider 
his infight into the ftrudlure of the human 
body, it is fo nice, that he has been judged by 
fome to have wounded his heroes with too much 
fcience : or if we obferve his cure of wounds, 
which are the accidents proper to an epic poem, 
we find him diredling the chirurgical opera- 
tion, fometimes infufing \ lenitives, and at 



• OdyfT. 1. iv. vcr. 23 1« + Itiid, iv. vcr. 218. and Iliad, xi. 
in fnu 
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other times bitter powders when the efFufion of 
blood required aftringent qualities . 

For Statuary^ it appears by the 
accounts of -^gypt and the Palla- 
dium, that there was enough of it very e^rly 
in the world, for thofe images which were 
required in the worftiip of their Godsj bift 
there are none mentioned as valuable in Greece 
fo early, nor was the art eftablifhed on its rules 
before Homer. He found it agreeable to the 
worftiip in ufe, and neceflary for his machinery, 
that his Gods ftiould be cloathed in bodies t 
wherefore he took care to give them fuch as 
carried the utmoft perfeftion of the human 
form i and diftinguiflied them from each other 
even in this fuperior beauty, with fuch marks 
as were agreeable to each of the Deities. 
** This, fays * Strabo, awakened the concep-. 
*• tions of the moft eminent ftatuaries, while 
** they ftrove to keep up the grandeur of that 
** idea, which Homer had impreffed upon the 
** imagination, as we read of Phidias con-» 
** cerning their ftatue of Jupiter.** And b^caufe 
they copied their Gods from him in their beft 
performances, his defcriptions became the 

♦ Strabo, /. 8. 
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cJbara£lers which were afterwards purfued in 
all works of good tafte.. Hence came the com- 
mon faying of the ancients, ** That either 
*' Homer \vas the only man who had feen the 
** forms of the Gods, or the only one who 
*' had (hewn them to men ;** a pafTage which 
* Madam Dacier wrefts to prove the truth of 
his theology, different from Strabo's accepta- 
tion of it. 

The«.e are, befides what we have fpoken 
of^ other fciences pretended to be founded in 
him'. Thus Macrobius difcovers that the cbam 
with which -f Jupiter fays he could lift the 
world, is a metaphyjical notion^ that means a 
connexion of all things from the Supreme 
Being to the meaneft part of the creation. 
Others, to prove him ikilful in judicial AJiro- 
logy^ bring a quotation concerning the births of 
J Hed:or and Polydamas on the fame night ; 
who were neverthelefs of different qualifica- 
tions, one excelling in war, and the other in 
eloquence : others again will hav^ him to be 
verfed in Magick^ from his flories concerning 
Circe. Thefe and many of the like nature are 



* Dacier, Preface to 'Romer. + II. viii. ver. 19. VicL 
Macrob. defomn. Scip. /. I. c. 14. % II. xviii, ver, 25a. 
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interpretations ftrained or trifling, fuch as are 
not wanted for a proof of Homer *s learning^ 
and by which we contribute nothing to raife his 
characfter, while we facrifice our judgment to 
him in the eyes of others. 

It is fufficient to have gone thus far, in 
(hewing he was a father of learning, a foul 
capable of ranging over the whole creation with 
an intellectual view, fhining alone in an age of 
obfcJurity, and fhining beyond thofe who have 
had the advantage of more learned ages ; leav- 
ing behind him a work not only adorned with 
all the knowledge of his own time, but in 
which he has beforehand broken up the foun- 
tains of feveral fciences which were brought 
nearer to perfeftion by poflerity : a work which 
(hall always (land at the top of the fublime 
character, to be gazed at by readers with an 
admiration of its perfediion, and by writers 
with a defpair that it (hould ever be emulated 
with fuccefs *• 



• The reader is informed, that the preliminar}' obfervations of 
the Editor, to prevent a difproportion in the fize of the yoiames, 
are prefixed to the tranilation of the Odyfley, 
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The Contention of Achilles and Agamemnon. 
TN the war of Tray, the Greeks having Jacked fome 
^ of the neighbouring towns, and taken from thence two 
beautiful captives, Chryfeis andBrifeis, allotted tbefirfi 
to Agamemnon, and the lafi to Achilles. Chryfes, the 
father of Chryfeis, and prieji of Apollo, comes to the 
Grecian camp to ranfom her j with which the aSlion of 
the poem opens, in the tenth year of the fiege. "Tbepiift 
being refufed and infolently difmijfed by Agamemnm^ 
intreats for vengeance from his God, who infliSts dpefti'^ 
lence on the Greeks. Achilles calls a council, and encdu^ 
rages Chalcas to declare the caufe of it, who attributes 
it to the refufal of Chryfeis. The king being obliged to 
fend back bis captive, enters into a furious conteft with 
Achilles, which Nejlor pacifies-, however, as he had the 
abfolute command of the army, be feizes on Brifeis in 
revenge. Achilles in dif content withdraws himfelf and 
his forces from the reft of the Greeks-, and complaining 
to Thetis, Jhe Jupplicates Jupiter to render them JenfiUe 
of the wrong done to, her Jon, by giving viliory to the 
Trojans. Jupiter granting herfuit incenfes Juno, between 
whom the debate runs high, till they are reconciled by 
the addrefs of Vulcan. 

The time of two and twenty days is taken up in this 
book I nine during theplagucy one in the council and quar- 
rel of the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter* s ft ay with the 
^Ethiopians, at whofe return Thetis prefers her petition. 
Thefcene lies in the Grecian camp, then changes to Cbryfa^ 
and laftly to Olympus. 



NOTES PRELIMINARY. 

IT is foraething ftrange that of all the commentators upon 
Homer, there is hardly one whofc principal defign is to illuf- 
trate the poetical beauties of th^ author. They are voluminous 
in explaining thofe fciences which he made but fubfervient to his 
poetry, and fparing only upon that art which conftitutes his cha- 
radler. This has been occafioned by the oftentation of men who 
had more reading than tafte, and were fonder of ftiewing their 
variety of learning in all kinds, than their iingle underftanding 
in poetry. Hence it comes tp ps^fs, ths^t their remarks arc rather 
philofophical, hiHorical, geographical, allegorical, or in (hort 
any thing rather than critical and poetical. Even the gramma- 
rians, though their whole bufinefs and ufe be only to render the 
words of an author ineligible, are ftrangely touched with the 
pride of doing fomething more than' flfey ought. Th^ grand 
ambition . of one fort of fcholars is to increafe the number of 
various Unions ; which they have done to fuch a degree of obfcure 
diligence, that (as Sir H. Savil obfervcd) we now begin to value 
the firft editions of books as moft eorieft, becaufe they have been 
leaft coriedled. The prevailing paffion of others is to difcover 
new fkeanings in the author, whom they will caufe to appear 
xnyfterioos purely for the vanity of being thought to unravel him. 
Tlicfe. account it a difgrace to be of the opinion of thofe that pre- 
ceded them ; and it is generally the fate of fuch people who will 
never fay what was faid before, to fay what will never be faid 
after them. If they can but find a word, that has once beei^ 
firained by fome dark writer, to fignify any thing different from 
its nfual acceptation ; it is frequent with them to apply it con- 
ftantly to that uncommon meaning, whenever they meet it in a 
clear writer: for reading is fo much dearer to them than fenfe, 
that they will djifc^rd i^ at any time to make way for a criticifm^ 
In other places where they cannot conteft the truth of the com- 
mon interpretation, they get therafelves room for diflertation by 
imaginary amphibologies ^ which they will have to be defigned by 
the author. This difpofition of finding out different fignifica- 
tions in one thing, ma/ be the effeft of either too much, or too 
little wit : for men of a right underftanding generally fee at once 
all that an author can reafonably mean, but others are apt to fancy 
two meanings for want of knowing one. Not to add, that there 
is a vaft deal of difference between tlie learning of a critick, and 
the puzzling of a grammarian. 
I 
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tt is no tsify t^ik to make fomething out of a hundred pedants 
that is not pedantical; yet this he mull do, who would give a 
tolerable abftraift of the fornKr cxpofitors of Homer. The com- 
mentaries of Euftathius are indeed an imn^enfe treafury of the 
Greek learning ; but as he feems to have amaffed the fubftance of 
whatlsver others had written upon the author, fo he is not free from 
fome of the foregoing cenfures. There are thofe who have faid^ 
that a judicious abftradl of him alone might fumilh out fufficient 
illuftrations upon Homer. It was refolved to take the trouble of 
reading through that voluminous work, - and the reader may bo 
affured thofe remarks that any way concern the poetry, or art of 
the poet, are much fewer than is imagined. The greater part of 
thefe is already plundered by fucceeding commentators, who have 
very little but what they owe to him : and I am obliged to fay 
even of Madam Dacier, that fhe is either more beholden to hini 
than (he has confefled, or has read him lefs than fhe is willing to 
own. She has made a farther attempt than iier predeceffors to did 
cover the beauties of the poet ; though we have often only her 
general praifes and exclamations, inflead of reafons. &ut her 
remarks all together are the moft judicious collection extant of the 
fcattered obfervations of the antients and moderns, as her preface 
is excellent, and her tranflatioii equally careful add elegant. 

The chief defign of the following notes is to comment upon 
Homer as a poet ; whatever in them is extraifted from others is 
conftantly owned; the remarks of the ancients are generally. fet at 
length, and the places cited ; all thofe of Euftathius are colledled 
which fall under this fcheme ; many which were not acknowledged 
by other commentators, are reftored to the true owner ; and the 
fame juftice is fliewn to thofe who refufed it to others. ?• 

Thefe various leSionsy fpoken of by our poet in the beginning 
of this note, are merely the different reports of MSS. oiir chief 
authorities for conftitutihg the text of the ancient writers : and 
the old editions are thofe for the mod part, which exprefs theie 
MSS. with the greateft fidelity, uncontaminated indeed by the ar^ 
bitraryinterpofition of ignorant unikilful editors. Whence, how - 
ever, the petulance and abfurdity of our author's remark is ma- 
nifeft : who was too fond of ftepping beyond his province, to 
attack what he called 'verbal critics^ 

And with refpeft to Euftathius, he appears to have made a 
very inadequate ufe of the authors on Homer, and other Greek 
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produ^onSf extant in his time : and very little of what is really 
important, either in grammar or critkifm not derived from 
Athensus, and exifting Scholiafts, will be found in the volumi* 
nous colledUons of thisloquacious commentator. Editor* 

The plan of this poem is formed upon anger and its ill effedls, 
the plan of Virgil's upon pious refignation and its rewards; and 
thus every piaffion or virtue may be the foundation of the fcheme of 
an epic poem. This diftinftion between two authors who have 
been fo fuccefsful, feemed neceflary to be taken notice of, that they 
who would imitate either may not ftumble at the very entrance, or 
fo curb their imaginations, as to deprive us of noble morals told 
in a new variety of accidents. Imitation does not hinder inven- 
tion : we may obferve the rules of nature, and write in the fpirit 
of thofe who have bed hit upon them ; without taking the fame 
track, beginning in the fame manner, and following the main of 
their ftor}^ almoft ftep by ftep ; as moft of the modem writers of 
epic poetry have done after one of thefe great poets. P. 

This feems a very difierent judgment from the paradoxical deci- 
fion.of his great friend and commentator. *< Thefe are the three 
**Jpicies of the epic poem; for its largeft fphere is human 
** ACTION, which can only be confideredin amoral, 2i political, 
** or religious view; and thefe (Homer, Virgil, and Milton) the 
** three great makers: for each of their poems was (Irnck out at 
** a heat, and came to perfedion from Its firft effay. Here then 
** the grand fcene was clofed ; and all further improvements of the 
** epic at an end." Divine Legation, i. p. 287. 4th edition. 



THE 

FIRST BOOK 

OF rHs 

ILIAD. 

ACHILLES' wrath, to Greece the direful 
fpring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly Goddefs, fing ! 

NOTES. 

Ver. I.] Quintilian has told us, that from the beginning of 
Homer's two poems the rules of all Exordiams were derived,-^ 
" In pauciffimis *ver/ibu5 utriufque operU ingreffu^ legem Procemiorum 
*♦ won dico fervavitf fed confiHuit y Yet Rapin has been very free 
with this invocation^ in his Compart/on beinveen Homer and Virgil\ 
which is by no means the moft jadicioas of his works* He cavils 
firft at the Poet's infifting fo much upon the eflfe^ of AchiUes'a 
anger. That it was '* the canfe of the woes of the Greeks," that 
it ** fent fo many heroes to the ihades," that '* their bodies were 
'* left a prey to birds and beafts," the firft of which he thinks had 
been fufficient. One may anfwer, that the woes of Greece might 
confift in feveral other things than in the death of her heroes, which 
was therefore needful to be fpecified : as to the bodies, he might 
have refledted how great a cuHe the want of burial was accounted 
by the ancients, and how prejudicial it was efteemed even to the 
feuls of the deceafed. We have a moft particular example of iliie 

B4 
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That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely flain ; 



M^ 



ftrength of this opinioh from the condudl of Sophocles in his 

Ajax ; who thought this very point fufficient to make the diftrefs 

of the laft aft of that tragedy, which is extended after the death of 

his Hero, purely to fatisfy the audience that he obtained the rights 

of fepulture. Next he objeds it as prepoiterous in Hoiper to 

defire the Mufc to tell him the whole ftory, and at the fame time 

to inform her folemnly in his own perfon that 'twas the 'willofjove 

which brought it about. But is a poet then to be imagined intirely 

Ignorant of his'fubjeft, though he invokes the Mufe to relate the par- 

ticol^s ?. may not Homer be allowed the knowledge of fo plain a 

truth> as that the will of God is fulfilled in all things? nor does his 

manner of faying this infer that he htferms the Mufe of it, but only 

correfponds with the ufual way of defiring information from ano^ 

th^r concerning any thing, and at the fame time mentioning that 

little we know of it in general. What is there more in this palTage ? 

*' Sing, O Goddcfs, Uiat wrath of Achilles, which proved fo per2 

*' nicious to the Greeks: we only know the effefts of it, that it 

** fent innnmerable brave men to the (h^ides, and that it was Jove's 

" will it Ihould be fo. But tell me, O Mufe, what was the fource 

** of this deftruftive anger ?" I cannot comprehend what Rapiii 

means by laying, it is hard to know where this iavocation ends, 

and that it is confounded with the narration, which fo manifeftly 

begins at Anru^ f^ Am$ m0$. But upon the whole, methinks the 

French critics play double with us, when they fometimes reprefent 

the rules of poetry to be formed upon the praftice of Homer, and 

at other times arraign their mailer, as if he tranfgrefl^ them.-— 

Horace has faid the exordium of an epic poem ought to be plain 

and modeft, and inftances Homer's as fuch ; and Rapin from this 

\tTY rule will be trying Homer and judging it otherwife (for he 

criticifes alfo upon the beginning of the OdyfTey.) But for a full 

anfwer we liiay bring the words of Quintilian (whom Rapin him- 

ielf allows to be the beft of criticks) concerning thefe propofitions 

•and invocations of our author, ** Benevolum auditorem invocatione 

** -deamm quas pr^Jidere fatihus creditum efty intentum propoJttS ntUtn, 

*• magnitudine^ ^ dociUm fummd celtriter comprehensd, faciu** P. 
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Whofe limbs unbury'd on the naked (hore, 5 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore : 



Ver. I.] Mmv itiii 6ik XlfM'uiktt *Axi>^®^. 
Plutarch obferves there is a defed in the meafure of this firft line 
(I fuppofe he means in the Eta's of the patronymick.) This, he, 
thinks, the fiery vein of Homer, making hafte to his fubjeft, paft 
over with a bold negled, being confcious of his own power and 
perfedion in the greater parts ; as fome (fays he) who make vir- 
tue their fole aim, pafs by cenfure in fmaller matters. But per- 
haps we may find no occafion to fuppofe this a negled in him, if 
we confider that the word Pelides, had he made ufe of it with- 
out fo many alterations as he has put it to in TU^imufw, would ftiU 
have been true to the rules of meafure. Make but a dipthong of* 
the fecond Eta and the Iota, indead of their being two fyllables 
(perhaps by the fault of tranfcribers) and the objedion is gone. 
Or perhaps it might be defigned, that the verfe in which he pro- 
fe(fes to fing of violent anger ihould run'oBTin the rapidity of 
Dadtyls. This art he is allowed to have ufed in other places, and 
Virgil has been particularly celebrated for it* P* 

V^hat Plutarch meant, it is not ea(y to difcover, as he did not 
explain himfelf : the preceding note, however, deferves the £|te 
of the Ajax of Auguftus : it (hould fall upon the Jfonge. Nothing 
is more common in the Greek poets than the coalefcence oi % u 
into one fyllable : a licenfe, which even Virgil allows himfelf 
more than once in the word todem. 

In the firft edition thus : 

The wrath of Peleus* fon, the direful fpring 
of all the Grecian woes, O goddcfs, fing. 

Ver. 3.] This is an imitation of bacier.— .«* Cette colere 
♦* pernicieufe,— qui precipita dans U fombre royaume de PUaoti, 
** les ames gcnereufes de tant de heros." 

Ver. 5.] He had once written, 

— — on the hoftjle (hore : 

Which was better : as the circumftance of being unburied in an 
ertemfs country would be an additional caufe of forrow to a hea- 
then in thofc days. 
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Since great Achilles and Atrides ftrove, 
Such was the fov'reign doom, and fuch the 
will of Jove ! 



Mr. Travers alrooft equals in majefty« and in fimplicity exceeds, 
our poet in this couplet : 

While dogs and every vulture of the plain. 

Found a rich banquet in the heaps of flain. 
And Tickell's verfion is more agreeable to the fpirit of his author 
here than Pope's : 

Whilft in promifcuous heaps their bodies lay 

A feaft for dogs and every bird of prey. 
I (hall give now, as on many future occafions, a literal copy of the 
original in equal compafs ; not as a proper and complete verfion by 
any means, but as the only method of notifybg to the Englilh 
reader the deviations, the omiffions, the amplifications, the addi« 
tions, and the embelliihments of our poet. 

And made them fpoils of every dog and fowl : 
where the general word evefy is very emphatical, and is defigned 
to point out their utterly abandoned and defencelefs date, fo as to 
be fecnre from no animads, how^^ver fmall, and feeble, and irrefolute. 
I would, therefore, propofe the following attempt : 

Whofe limbs, defencelefs and negleded, lay 

To every dog, and every fowl, a prey. 
Our poet feems indebted to Ogilby for his epithets : 

Devouring Y\\\x\ixc& on their bodies prey*d. 

And greedy dogs. 
Maynwaring renders thus ; and not contemptibly : 

Whofe limbs in Phrygian plains extended lay, 

Expos'd to dogs and rav'nous birds of prey. 
Ver. 7.] It is obvious from a comparifon of all the other 
tranflators, that our author was indebted to Hobbes for the 
rhymes of this couplet : 

Whilft the two Princes of the army/nw^. 
King Agamemnon and Achilles ftout : 

That fo it (hould be was the will of Jove. 
In this exordium, and in fimilar paifages of narrative and fimpic 
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Declare, O Mufe ! in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce ftrife, from what offended 
powV ? 10 



defcription* a verfion like Pope's infinitely exceeds, in my opi- 
nion, any blank tranllation that could be given. Rhyme is fuch 
a decoration, as a poetical fubjedl in this cafe feems abfolutely 
to require, 

Ver. 8. Will of JtrveJ^ Plutarch in his treatife of reading poets, 
interprets Am$ in this place to fignify Fate^ not imagining it con- 
liftent with the goodnefs of the fupreme being, or Jupiter, to con- 
trive or praftice any evil againft men. Euftathius makes [Will] 
here to refer to the promife which Jupiter gave to Thetis, that he 
would honour her (on by fiding with Troy, while he fhould be 
abfent. But to reconcile thefe two opinions, perhaps the meaning 
may be, that when Fate had decreed the deftrudlion of Troy, Ju- 
piter having the power of incidents to bring it to pafs, fulfilled 
that decree by providing means for it. So that the words may 
thus fpecify the time of adion from the beginning of the poem, in 
which thofe incidents worked, till the promife to Thetis was ful- 
filled, and the deftrudion of Troy afcertained to the Greeks by 
the death of He6tor. However it is certain that this poet vnu not 
an abfolute fataM, but ftill fuppofed the power of Jove fuperior : 
for in the fixteenth Iliad, we fee him defigning to fave Sarpedon, 
though the Fates had decreed bis death if Juno had not interpofed. 
Neither does he exclude free-will in men ; for as he attributes the 
deftrudlion of the heroes to the will of Jove in the beginning of 
the Iliad, fo he attributes the deftrudion of Ulyfies's friends to 
their wan folly in the beginning of the Odyflcs : 

kvirSt yk^ r^trs^it krw^xXl^if o^r0. P. 

The true interpretation of the pailage in queftion is not ob- 
vious. I underftand the poet as follows : ** But the ivill of Joi>e 
** *was all this time aciompUfbing. He had decreed the deftro^Hon 
** of Troy, which was brought forwards by this very mean, the 
*' quarrel between the chiefs ; a circumftance, that appeared very 
" likely to impede, and even fruftratc, the grand event. For the 
** refentment, occafioned by the death of Patrodus, was fatal to 
'* Hector, and in him to Troy,** 
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Latona^s fon a dire contagion fpread, 
And heaped the camp with mountains of the 
dead; 

Vcr. 9. Declare, O MufeJ] It may be queftioned whether the 
firft period ends at Aw^ ^'mXutrc /S»Aii, and the interrogation to the 
Mufe begins with 'ES ©w A ru v^etret, Or whether the period does 
not end till the words, JTC^ 'kx^y^tk, with only a fingle interro- 
gation at Ti$ t' ^p c^Si ^fflw ? I fliould be inclined to favour 

the former, and think it a double interrogative, as Milton feems 
to have done in his imitation of this place at the beginning of 
Paradife Loft. 

Say firft what caufe 

Mov'd our grand parents, &c. And juft after. 
Who firft fedac'd them to that foul revolt ? 
Befides that I think the propofition concludes more nobly with the 
fentence. Such ixjas the luill of Jove. But the latter being followed 
by moft editions, and by all the tranilations I have feen in any 
language, the general acceptation is here complied with, only 
tranfpofing the line to keep the fentence laft : and the next verfes 
are fo turned as to include the double interrogation, and at the 
fame time do juftice to another interpretation of the words £| v A rky 
Ex quo tempore ; which makes the date of the quarrel from whence 
the poem takjcs its rife. Chapman would have ex quo underftood of 
Jupiter, from nuhom the debate was fuggefted ; but this clalhes 
with the line immediately following, where he aiks, what God in- 
ipired the contention ? and anfwers, it was Apollo. P. 

The futility of this criticifm, mentioned at the beginning of 
the note, has been already noticed by Clarke : and this will of 
Jove is farther explained in book xv. ver. 713. 

Ver# 10.] The uniformity of grammar required^wtf^. 

Ver. II. Latonas fon.'] Hefe the author, who firft invoked 
the Mufe as the Goddefs of Memory, vaniihes from the reader's 
view^, and leaves her to relate the whole affair through the poem, 
whofe prefence from this time diffufes an air of majefty over the 
relation. And left this fhould be loft to our thouglits in the 
continuation of the ftory, he fometimes rcfrcfties them with a new 
invocation at proper intervals. Eujiathius. P^ 
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The king of men his revVend prieft defy'd. 
And for the king*s offence the people dy'd. 

For Chryfes fought with coftly gifts to gain 15 
His captive daughter from the vid:or's chain. 
Suppliant the venerable father ftands, 
Apollo's awful enfigns grace his hands : 
By thefe he begs ; and lowly bending down. 
Extends the fceptre and the laurel crown, 30 



His obligations in this couplet are doe to Dryden : 
For this the God a fwift contagion ff read . 
Amid the campy where heaps on heaps lay dead. 
But Tickell in general profits more by his illuftrious predeceibr 
than our Poet. 

Ver. 14.] An edifying reflexion, engrafted on the original^ and 
derived from Horace: 

« delirant reges, ple^untur Achivi : 

And fubjedb rue the madnefs of their kings. 
One couplet of Tickell's in this paragraph is but little inferior to 
Pope's : 

Hence fvnft contagion, by the god's commands. 

Swept through the camp, and thinn'd the Grecian bands. 

Ver. 16.] This torn of the paflage our poet derived from 
Chapman, a little further on in the fpeech of Chryfes : 

For thefe fit prefents to diflblve, the ranfomeablc cbaine 
Of my lov'd daughter's fervitude. 
Ver. 17.] He has not done much more than alter the rhymes 
of Dryden: 

Suppliant before the Grecian chiefs ht flood i 

AujfuU and arm'd with enfigns of the God. 

Ver. 20. The fceptre and the laurel crvwn.'\ There is fomething 

exceedingly venerable in this appearance of the prieft. He comes 

with the enfigns of the God he belonged to; the laurel crown, now 

carried in hi$ hand, to fhew he was a fuppliant ; and a goldea 
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He fued to all, but chief implorM for grace 
The brother-kings, of Atreus' royal race. 
Ye kings and warriors ! may your vows be 

crownM, 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the 

ground. 
May Jove reftore you, when your toils are 

o'er, 25 

Safe to the pleafures of your native fhore. 



fceptre, which the ancients gave in particulaf to Apollo^ as they 
did a filver one to the inoon^ and other forts to the planets.— • 
Enftatbm. P. 

Ver. 23. Te kings and nvarn'ors,'] The art of this fpeech is 
]«markable. Chiyfes confiders the conftitution of the Greeks be. 
fore Troy> as made up of troops partly from kingdoms and partly 
from democracies : wherefore he begins with a diftindion which 
comprehends all. After this» as Apollo's prieft^ he prays that they 
may obtain the two bleffings they had moft in view, the conqueft of 
Troy> and a fafe return. Then, as he names his petition, he ofiers 
an extraordinary ranfom ; and concludes with bidding them fear the 
God if they refufe it ; like one who from his office feems to forefee 
their mifery, and exhorts them to fhun it. Thus he endeavours to 
work by the art of a general application, by religion, by intereft, 
and the infinuation of danger. This is the fubftance of what 
Euftathius remarks on this place; and in purfuance to his laft obfer- 
vation, the epithet avenging is added to this verfioh, that it may 
ap|)ear the prieft foretells the anger of his God. P. 

The fuperiour delicacy, grace, and elegance of Pope to the 
other tranllators, cannot be better exemplified, than by acomparifon 
of this fpeech with their's. 

. Ver. 30.] Our poet here, and above in v. 18, omits an image 
of his original, which he might eafily have preferved by writing 
thus : 

And dread y2ir-/J^©/«2' Phoebus, fonofjovc. 
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But oh ! relieve a wretched parentis pain, 
And give Chryfeis to thefe arms again ; 
If mercy fail, yet let my prefents move. 
And dread avenging Phoebus, fon of Jove. 3* 

The Greeks in fhouts their joint affent declare. 
The prieft to reverence, and releafe the fair. 
Not fo Atrides : He, with kingly pride. 
Repulsed the facred Sire, and thus replyM : 

Hence on thy life, and fly thefe hoftile 

plains, 35 

Nor afk, prefumptuous, what the king detains i 



Mr. Traven has thus rendered, with great fuccefs : 

To Phoebus, fon of Jove, your rev'rence (how; 
The God who bends the far-deftroying bow. 
Ver. 31.] Ogilby and Chapman alone, of all the rhyming 
tranflators, are true to their author. The former is not con- 
temptible : 

Straight all the Greeks, as one, their voices give. 
The prieft to honour, and his gifts receive. 
Ver. 3$. He luitb pride repuls*d.'\ It has been remarked in honour 
of Homer *s judgment, and the care he took of his reader's morals, 
that where he fpeaks of evil adions committed, or hard words given, 
he generally chara6leri(es them as fuch by a previous expreffioo. 
This paflage is given as one inftanee of it, where be iays the ris- 
pulfe of Chryfes was a proud injurious adion in Agamemnon : 
and it may be remarked, that before his heroes treat one another 
with hard language in this book, he ftill takes care to let us know 
they were under a diftradion of anger. Plutarch, of reading 
Poets. P. 

Ver/ 35.] He took from Dryden this aukward phrafe, hence 
on thy life I and has very inadequately reprefented his original, when 
Chapman and Ogilby had already done more juftice to their author. 
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Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod. 
Nor truft too far thofe enfigns of thy God. 
Mine is thy daughter, prieft, and fhall remain ; 
And pray Vs, and tears, and bribes fhall plead 
in vain ; 40 

Till time fhall rifle ev'ry youthful grace. 
And age difmifs her from my cold embrace. 



The vcrfion of the latter is not to be defpifed : 

Be fure, old dotard^ thee I never meet 

Hejre lingering, or rpvifiting our fleet. 
Homer fays thefe^/^x, not thefe plains : but our author could not 
keep his thoughts from Dryden : 

Nor dare to tread this interdided ftrand. 
The remainder of this fpeech is nobly poetical in our tranflator ; 
but he has followed Dryden in mifreprefenting the original in 
yerfe 44. 

'Till then my royal bed (he fhall attend. 

And, having firft adorned it, late afcend. 
Mr. Cowper thus exhibits the complete fenfe; bvit, for once, with- 
out force, elegance, or animation : 

■ From her native country &r. 

In Argos, in my palace, (he fliall ply 

The loom, and fhall be partner of my bed. 
The author of the travefly, who is very vulgar and odioufly 
licentious, might take a hint from our tranflator : but I forbear to 
quote him. 

Ver. 41.] Till time /hall rifle e^^ry youthful grace ^ 

And age difmifs her from my cold embrace ^ 

In daily labours of the loom employed. 

Or doomed to deck, the bed Jbe tnce enjoyed. 

The Greek is ktrwwrwi^ which fignifies either making the bed, or 

partaking it. Euflathius and Madam Dacier infifl very much upon 

its being taken in the former fenfe only, for ftar of prefenting a 
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In daily labours of the loom employ *d^ , 
Or dpom'd to deck the jbed fhe once enjoy '4. ' 
Hence then; to Argosfliall the maid feitire, 4^ 
Far from her native foil, and weeping fice* 

The trembling prieft along the (hore returned. 
And in th^ ang;.uiflt]L of a father mourn 'd. 

}oQ(k i4ea tp tbe| >reader« and of .^fending ag^ft thq modefty of 
the Mufe, who is fuppofed t<vtelate the poem. This obferyation 
may very well become a bifhop and a lady : bot that Agamemnoa 
was not iludying here for civiU.ty of expxeflioQ« appears from ihf 
whole tenor of his fpecch ; and that he defigncd Chiyfeis for more 
than a f^nrant maid, may be feen from fbme other things he iay» of 
her^ as that he preferred her tp his Queen Clytxmneflra, Scc» tht 
imprudence of which confeffion, Madam Dacicr herfelf has elfe- 
where animad vetoed upon. Mr. Dryden^ ifi hit tranilation of thi^ 
book^ has been juiler to .the rpy^ pafHon of Agamemnon, though 
he has carried the point fomuch on the other fide, as to make him 
promife a greater fondnefs for her in her old age than in her youth^ 
which indeed is hardly credible. 

Mine (he (hall be, till creeping age and time 
Her bloom have withered, and deftroy'd her prime; 
Till then my nuptial bed (he (hall attend. 
And having firft adom'ait, late afcend. 
This for the night ; by day the web and loom. 
And homely houfehold talks (hall be her doom. 
Nothing could have made Mr. Dryden capable of this mifbike, bot 
extreme hafte in writing ; which never ought to be imputed as a 
fault to him, but to thofe who fa&red fo noble a genius to lie un- 
der the neceffity of it. P. 
Ver. 47. • The tnmhlhtg prieftJ] We may take notice Kere, 
once for all, that Homer is frequently eloquent in his very filence. 
Chryfcs fays not a word in anfwer to the infults of Agamemnon, bot 
walks penfively along the (hore : and the melancholy flowing of 
the verfe admirably exprcfTes the condition of the mournful and 
defcrted father. 

Vol. I. C 
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Difconfolate, not daring to complain, 
Silent he wanderM by the founding main : 50 
Till, fafe at diftance, to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the world his rays. 
O Smintheus ! fprung from fair Latona's line, 
Thou guardian povvrV of Cilia the divine, 54 
Thou fource of light ! whom Tenedos adores. 
And whofe bright prefence gilds thy Chryfa's 

fhores : 
If e*er with wreaths I hung thy facred fane. 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen flain ; 
God of the filver bow ! thy fhafts employ. 
Avenge thy fervant, and the Greelcs deftroy . 60 

Tbefe are imperfedl rhymes. Mayn waring is much clofer to 
his original* and withoat exception, if ilightl/ correded : 
The trembling prieft his dreadful voice obey'd ; 
Bj the loud Jhore in filent paflion ftray'd. 
Or we may thus adjuft our poet: 

The trembling prieft along the (hore recedes ; 
His hreaft *with all a father's anguiih bleeds. 
Ver. 50.3 Tickell, I think, is jnore fuccefsful on this occaCon, 
in expreiiing with more magnificence of language the fonorous ma- 
jefty of his original : 

Silent he pafs'd, amid the deafening roar 
Of tumbling billows, on the lonely ihorc* 
Vcr.^i.] This ignoble extraneous thought is. from Dryden : 
- fecure at length he ftood. 

Or it might be fuggefted, indeed, by Chapman's verfion : 
— -^ the prieft, trod off* with hafte and feare : 
And, walking filent, till he felt^farre off his enemies eare. 
Ver. ^6.'\ A fmall variation would have rendered this verfe 
more appropriate : 
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Thus Chryfes pray'd : The favVing pow*r 
attends. 
And from Olympus* lofty tops defcends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound; 
Fierce as he mov'd, his filver fhafts refound. 
Breathing revenge, a fudden night he fpread, 65 
And gloomy darknefs roird about his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang*d his deadly bow. 
And hifling fly the feathered fates below. 

BBSBiEBBBSSaaS 

And whofe bright prefencc giadf thy Chry fa's ihores* 
Ver. 61. Tl3e favoring ponur attends. '\ Upon this iSr(^ prayet 
in the poem, Euftathius takes occafion to obferve, that the poet it 
careful throughout his whole work to let no prayer ever fall intirely 
which has juftice on its fide; but he who prays dthcr kills his 
enemy, or has figns given him that he has been heard, or his friends 
return, or his undertaking fucceeds, or fome other vifiblc good 
happens. So inflruflive and ufeful to life has Homer made his 
fable. P. 

Ver. 62.] He might eafily have kept clofer to his original ; 

And from Olympus* tops in *wrath defcends. 
Tickdl is more fuccefsful in this inftance ; 

Apollo heard his injur'd fuppliant's cry; 

Down rulh'd the vengeful warrior from the Iky. 
Ver. 67. Vie fwang'd bis deadly hvw.'\ In the tenth year of the 
^t^ of Troy, a plague happened in the Grecian camp, occafioned 
perhaps by immoderate heats and grofs exhalations. At the intro- 
duflion of this accident Homer begins his poeni) and takes occa* 
fion from it to open the fcene of adlion with a moft beaudful alle- 
gory. He fuppofes that fuch affliftions are fent from Heaven for 
the punifhment of our evil adions ; and becaufe the fun was a prin- 
cipal inftrument of it, he fays it was fent to punilh Agamemnon for 
defpifmg that God, and injuring his pried. Eufiathim. P« 

Chapman has : 

His filver bow twang dm 
c 2 
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On mules and dogs th^ infeftion firft began ; 
And laft, the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. 70 



^nd DrydeB : 

Hhbow/'ZMrtp/V. 

Ojilby is very faithful ; and his feconi vcrfe, which Maynwa* 
ring has ad<^ted as I give it^ by die tranfpofition of one word 
becoipes excellent : 

Far from the fleet he fate» a (haft lets go ; 
* The twang was dreadful of his iilver bow. 

Ver. 68.] This elegant per^brafis is firom Dryden : 

hxA feather' d faUs amoog the mules and furaptcrs fent. 

Ver. -69. Mulu end 4ogs*'\ Hippocrates obferves two things of 
plagues; chat their caufe is in the air^ and that di£ferent animals 
^x% <^ffirxently touched by them» according to their nature or nou- 
Ti^ment. This philofophy Spondanus refers to the plague here 
i&PQQKHted. Firft, the caufe is in the air« by reafon of the darts 
^ beapps of ApoUo. Secondly, the mules and dogs are faid to 
die fodxier tbim the men $ partly becaufe they have by nature a 
?qoickpeis of (hieU, which makes the infedion fooner perceivable ; 
9tid partly by the nourilhment they take, their feeding on the earth 
with prone heads making the exhalation more eafy to be fucked in 
• with it. Thus has Hippocrates, fo long after Homer writ, fub- 
fcribed to his knowledge in the rife and progrefs of this didemper. 
There have been fome who have referred this paflage to a religious 
fenfe, making the death of the mules and dogs before the men to 
point out a kind of method of providence in punilhing, whereby 
It fends ibme previous afflidions to warn mankind, fo as to make 
them fhun the greater evils by repentance. This Monfieur Dacier, 
in his notes on Ariftotle's art of poetry, calls a remark perfe^ly 
£ne and agreeable to God's method of fending plagues on the 
iEgyptians, where firft horfes, afles, &c« were froitteo, and after- 
wards the men themfelves. P. 

Henrclides Ponticus, in his moft elegant treatife on the Allego^ 
rhs of Horner^ remarks, that the moft accurate obfervations of 
phyficians and philofophers, unite in teftifying the commencement 
of peftilential diforders to be exhibited in the havoc of four-footed 
animals^ 
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For nine kmg nights, tlwro* all the dulky air 
The pyres thick-ftaming fliot a difmal glare. 
But e'er the tenth revolving day was run, 
Infpir'd by Juno, Thetis' god -like fon 



Dryden hsv^ 

Th' cffay of rage, on faithful dogs the next ; 
which though our poet has not imitated ^ere« I havetlodo^bf from 
his perfed knowledge of all Dryden's works* a&d hiis.undeviatin^ 
attention to all his inovements» that the beginning of this veife 
reminded him of another palTage in that illullrious ihaSt^f, which 
furnifhtthe rhymes of the pxefenCooaplet: 

Tb* effaj of bloody feafts on brutes hegnn^ 
And after forg'd the fword to murder man : 
jtift as Virgil keeps hb eye perpetually fixed on Lucretius ; and^ 
even where no correfpondent fentiment is difcoverable> adopts the 
expredion and paufes of his predeceflbr. A fingle inftance may naf; 
be unacceptable to the learned reader. In that fweet paflage, fib. u 
ver. 253. Lucretius fays. 

At nitidsB furgunt fmges, ramique virefcunt 
Arboribus : crefcunt ipfae* faetuque gravantur : 

And Virgil in bis laft eclogue^ on a fnbjedl wholly unconnefted, 
parodies, as it were, the latter ver(e : 

■ ■■ ■ tenerifqne meos incidere amores 
Arbotibos; crefcent ille, crefcetis amofei^ 
Vcr. 72.] In the firft edition it was : 
The Jius thick-iSaming. 
And our poet feems to have caft hiis eye on Maynwaring ; ^ > 
And funeral piles with di/mal hiaxts 4am'd. 
Vcr, 74, Thetit' god'like fou eofeveHes a cowtcti.] On the tentll 
day a council is held to inqaire why the Gods were angry? Pl|f- 
tarch obferves, how juftly he applies the eharaAefs of his perfixft 
to the incidents ; not noaking AganJemnon but Achilles call this 
council, who of all the kings was moft capable of nuddng obftrta- 
tions upon the plague, and of forefeeing its duration, as having 
been bred by Cbiroa to the ftbdy cff phyfick. One mif meatioii 

e 3 
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Convened to council all the Grecian train ; 75 
For much the goddefs moumM her heroes flain. 

Th' affembly feated, rifing o'er the reft, 
Achilles thus the king of men addreft : 

Why leave we not the fetal Trojan fhore. 
And meafure back the feas we croft before ? 80 
The plague deftroying whom the fword would 

fpare, 
'Tis time to fave the few remains of war. 



alfb a remark of Euftathias in purfuance to this* that Juno's advi- 
fing him in this cafe might allude to his knowledge of an evil 
'temperament in the air* of which (he was Goddefs. P. 

Homer only fays that ** Juno fuggefted it to his mind ;" and 
our poet borrowed his expreiSon from Dacier : ** Achille, infpiri 
par la dceffe Jmon.** 

Ver. 79. IVby leanie nue not the fatal Trojan fiore, &c.] The 
artifice of thi) fpeech (according to Dionyfius of HalicamafTus* in 
his fecond difcourfe, sri^i ir^cvfAciTirfXthtn ) is admirably carried on 
to open an accufation againft Agamemnon* w^om Achilles fufpeds 
to be the caufe of all their mife4es. He direds himfelf not to the 
Aflembly* but to Agamemnon ; he names not only the plague but 
the war too* as having exhaufled them all* which was evidently 
due to his family. He leads the Augurs he would confult* by 
pointing at fomething lately done with refpedl to Apollo. And 
while he continues within the guard of civil expreffion* fcattering 
his infinuations* he encourages thofe who may have more know- 
ledge to fpeak out boldly, by letting them fee there is a party made 
fer their &fety ; .which has its efiedt immediately in the following 
fyfgxh of Chalcas^ whofe demand of protection fhows upon whom 
the ofience is to be placed. P. 

Ver. 81.] Mr. Travers has happily reprefented the propriety 
-of the original* ,which is loft in our poet* whofe rhymes alfo are 
Ticious: / 

1/ Greece can fiy from death's promiicuous woe ; 
Here fweeps the plague^ and there the Trojan foe. 
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But let feme prophet, or fome facred fage, : 
Explore the caiife of great Apollo's rage ; ' 
Or learn the wafteful vengeance to remove, 8j 
By my ftic dreams, for dreams defcend from Jove* 
If broken vows this heavy curfe have laid. 
Let altars fmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 
So Heav'n aton'd fhall dying Greece reftpre. 
And Phoebus dart his burning fhafts no more. 90" 



Ver. 86. Bj mxfiic dreams,] It does not feem that by the wofd 
htifcxo?^ an interpreter of dreams is meant^ for we have no hint 
of any preceding dream which wants to be interpreted. We may 
therefore more probably refer it to fuch who ufed (after perform* • 
ing proper rites) to lie dpwn at fome facred place and expert a 
dream from the Gods upon any particular fubjed which they de* 
fired. That this was a practice among them* appears from the 
Temples of Amphiaraus in Boeotia and Podalirius in Apulia, where 
the inquirer was obliged to deep at the altar upon the ikin of the 
bead he had . facrificed, in order to obtain an anfwer. It is in 
this manner that Latinus in Virgil's feventh book goes to dream 
in the temple of Faunus* where we have a particular defcription 
of the whole cuftom* Strabo» lib. xvi. has fpoken concerning 
the Temple of Jerufalem a? a place of this nature; *' where (fays 
'* he) the people either dreamed for themielves, or procured fome 
*' good dreamer to do it.'' By which it (honld feem he had read 
fomething concerning the vifions of their prophets, as that which 
Samuel had when he was ordered to deep a third time before the 
ark, and upon doing fo had an accoant of the deftrudlion of Eli's 
houfe ; or that which happened to Solomon, after having facrificed 
before the ark at Gibeon. The iame author has alfo mentioned 
the Temple of Serapis in his ftventeenth book, as it place for rc- 
(:eiving oracles by dreams. P. 

Ver. 89.] Ogilby is accurate, but groveling : 
If lambs or goats may an atonement make. 
And he from us this heavy judgment take, 
c 4 ■ . 
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He faid, and fat: when Chalcas thus reply M : 
Chalcas the wife, the Grecian prieft arid guide. 
That facred feer , whofe comprehcnfive view 
The paft, the prefent, and the futute knew t 
Upriiing flow, the venerdble fage 95 

Thusfpoke the prudence atjd the fears of age. 

Bdov*d of Jove, Achillas ! wouldft thou know 
Why angry Phoebus bends his fatal bow ? 

AtA I fuppoCt the humrngfiHifh might be fuggefted \sj Chapman's : 
.i^— — s. avert YoAfervtht eye* 
y^r. 92.] bur poet is too concife for his original ; i4rhach is 
exhibited finiply, and not iii'etegantly, in Hall's tranflation from 
the French, printed at London, 1581 : 

The prefent times he knewe ful wel, the paft he not forgot, 
■ Of fuche as were to come he wiH, what was the fecrete lot ; 
This pnely was the prophet he, for to diredl their wayes. 
The Gredces did choofe in this exploite ; and fagely thus he fayes« 

This irtfrodudion, however, to the fpe^h of Chalet, is uncom« 
^fi^ly degant, and throughout this book a coknpetition with Dry* 
^Bd feibtfis to have rbnfed ^11 the powers of our tranflaton 

Ver. 96.] fife fliould have written : 
«« Thus /pake the prudence:" 
ib in nmnberiefs other inftances. And th^ original fays merely^ 
Jks Mn Cowper renders : 

He, prudent, them admonifliihg replied : 
ib that the Venerable fage is from Dryden : 

The renttrend prieft in graceful aft arofe : 
and the reft- from a hint in Dacier : 

*• II parla, en ces tcrmcs, qui marquoieht fa prudence et ^2l fagejfe.** 
Ver. 97. Behyv'd of Jc^, Achilles /] Thefe appellations of 
praife and honour; with which thfe Heroes in Homer fo frequently 
falute each other. Were agreeable to the ftyk of ^e ancient times, 
as appears from fevend of the like nature in the fcripture* Mil* 
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FirtEl give thy faith, and plight a priftte'ft Word 
Of fitteprot^idlibn^by thypoW'tandfword. 160 
For I muft fpeak what wifdom Wbiild Conceal, 
And truths, invidious tdfhe gt*6at, ftVeil. 
Bold is the taik, Wheh fubjeft j groWri t06 i^ife, 
Inftrudl a monarch where his error lies ; 
For tho* we deem th6 fliort-liv'd fuiy paft, idy 
'Tis fare, the mighty will i^venge at laft. 



ton has not been wanting to gire his poem this caft of antiqnitf^ 
throughout which our firft parents a}inoft alwi^ acooft ^ch other 
with fome title» that expreffes a refped to the dignity of humaa 
naturtf. 

Daughter of god and man> immortal Eve— • 
Adam, Earth's hallowed mould of God infpir'd.— - 
Offspring of heaven and earth, and all earth's Lord, Sec. 
Our tranilator is vtnhMp^ in this Q)fcech of Chalcas, which pardf 
perverts, aiid partty (bppt^es, the 6rigin&iL Mr. Travert is moref 
fuccefsful in one piut ; thoo^ ereh he has not fkewn his ikill in 
preferving the ihdtred dexterity of Homer* 

I guefs my fpeech the monarch's rage wiH bring ; 

And how (hall fubjedts truft an angry king ? 

Tho' he, perhaps, no Uasee of paiuon (hews. 

Fierce in his mind the dazi^ refentment glows* 
Pope's rhymes are from Dryden : 

Wouldjt thou the feeds deep fown of mifchief iisoaif. 

And ix/hjf -prov^k'd Afallo bends bis Mow f 
Ver, 102.] This is formed upon Diyden, who treads, in thk 
fpeech and dfewhere; very clofely to Chapman's fteps : 

For I ihali teil ungtduful tuabs. 
Maynw^ring is faithful : 

And ftill unequal is a fubjed's ftrife, 

MatchM with a monarch who commands his life : 

For though he feems his anger to digeft. 

He keeps the rancour in his mindful breafl. 
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' To whoiA Pelides. From thy inmoft foul 
Speak what thou knpw^ft, and fpeak without 

controul. 
Ev*n by that God I fwear, who rules the day, 
To whom thy hands the vows of Greece con- 
vey, no 
And whofe bleft oracles thy lips declare ; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air. 
No daring Greek of all the numerous band, 
Againft his prieft fhall lift an impious hand : 
Not ev^n the chief by whom our hofts are led, n 5 
The king of kings, (hall touch that facred head. 



Vcr. 107.] None of the tranflators acquit themfelvcs amifs in 
this fpecch of Achillea, but Pbpc greatly furpaffes all ; not, how- 
ever, without obligation to the following couplet of Drydcn : 
To fpeak'what Fhcebns has infpir'd tbyfoul 
For common good ; and /peak *witb<mt coutroul, 

Ver. 111.] He follows Diydcn : 

That while my noftrils draw this vital air. 
None fhall prefume to violate thole hands. 
Or touch thy perfon with unhallow'd hands, 

Ver. 115. Not rv'n the Chief,'] After Achilles had brought in 
Chalcas by his dark doubts concerning Agamemnon, Chalcas, 
who perceived them, and was unwilling to be the firft that named 
theELing, artfully demands a proted^ion in fuch a manner, as con- 
firms thofe doubts, and extorts from Achilles this warm and parti- 
cular expreflion* ** That he would proted him even againfl Aga- 
•* memnon," (who, as he fays, is now the greateft man of Greece, 
to hint that at the expiration of the war he ihould be again reduced 
to be barely King of Mycaene.) This place Plutarch takes notice 
of as the firft in which Achilles (hews his contempt of fovereign 
authority. P. 
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Encoiirag'd thus, the blamelefs man repli^ j 
Nor vows unpaid; nor flighted facrifice, -' 
But he, our chief, provpk'd the ragipg peftj 
Apollo's vengeance for his injurMprieft. Vja 
Nor wijl the Gpd*s awakened fury ceafe, •■ 
But plagues fliall fpread, and funeral fires ior 
/ creafe, .: . : / 

'Till the gre^t king, without a rahfdm paid, ' 
To her own Chryfa fend the black-ey*d maid. 



Vcr. 117. The blameh/s.'] The epithet if«/>«r, or blameleflti 
is frequent in Horner^ but not always ufed with fo much propriety 
as here. The reader^may ot>fetVe that care has not been, wanting 
thro' this tranflation, to prefcrve thofe epithets which are peculiar 
to the author, whenever they; receive any,beauty from, the circum- 
fiances about them*; as this of blamelefs manifefily does in the 
prefent paflage. It is not only applied to a priefi, but to one who 
being confcious of the tri^th, prepares with an honeft boldnefs to 
difcover it. P, 

In the firft edition : 

The blamelefs priejl replies, 
exaftly to the original, but altered on account of v. 120. 
. Ver. ii8.] This verfe is a modi^cation of Dryden^s : . 

Nor hecatomb undain, nor vows unpaid: 
but no lefs obligation appeals to Ogilby :> 

The blamelefs prophet boldly then replies \ 

Not for negldfted i;«w/; nor' facrifice, - 
Ver. 120.] Here' Dryden has Chsq^man's expreffion, which I 
fuppofed our poet to borrow above at verfe 1 6* 

He keeps the damfel captive in his chain, 

• Ver. 123.] Thus Maynwaring: 

'Till profp'rous gales, no bribe or ranfompaid. 
To longing Chryfes bear the bJaci-^'d mMd. 
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PerhatpS, with atdded facrifice and pray*r^ 125 
The prieft may pardon, and the God may fpare. 
The prophet fpoke; when with a gloomy frown 
The monarch ftarted from his fhining throne ; 
Black choler fill 'd his breaft that boil'd with ire, 
And from his eye-balls fiafh'd the living fife. 130 
Augur accurft ! denouncing mifchief ftill, 
Propjh6t of plague*, for ever 1>6ding ill ! 

Ver. 128.] Homer ^rfs^oafy, Ar^ up ; 

IrutDiyden: 

Uf^artittg from J^utlMviu, the )dn^olmch» 

.. Vet. 129.] This is a languid Unti I ptefer Tickdl ; 
Difdain and vengeance in his( bofoih rife, 
Loor in his brows, and iparkle in his ^yts. 

Dark in his breaft tde ftbmy paffions rife ; 

Fire fhoota in flafhes from his glaring eyes. 
Our poet confulted Ogilby : 

His hreqfi with cho/er burnt. 
Vcr. 13 !• Ju£;ur accurji !'\ This expreffion is not merely 
thrown out by chance, but proves wHat Chalcas faid of the King 
when he alked profeftion, *^ That he harboured anger in his 
heart." For it aims at the predidlion Chalcas had given at Aulis 
nine years before, for tht facrificing his daughter Iphigenia. 
Spondanm, 

This, and the two tx^oitxtk^ lin^, are hi a manner repetitions 
df die fame thing thrice jovct. It is left to the reader to confider 
how far it may be allowed, or rather praifed for a beauty, when 
we confider with Euftathius that it is a moft natural effect of anger 
to be full of words, and infilling on that which galls us. We 
may add, that thefe reiterated exprefflohs might be fuppofed to be 
thrown out one afler another, as Agamemnon is flruckin the con. 
fufion of his paffion, firA'by the remembrance of one prophecy, 
land then of another, which the fame man had uttered againft him. P. 
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Still muft that tongue fome wounding ^leffage 

bring, 
And fl:ill thy prieftly pride provoke thy king? 
For this are Phcebus' oracles explored, ij^ 

To teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord i 
For this with falfehoods is my honour ftainM^ 
Is Heaven offended, and a prieft profan'd ; 
Becaufe my prize, my beauteous maid I hold. 
And heavenly charms prefer toproffer'd gold? 140 
A maid, unmatched in manners as in face, 
Skiird in each art, and crown'd with every 

grace. 
Not half fo dear were ClytaBijmeftra's charms. 
When firft her blooming beauties blefl: my arms. 



This fpeech df* Agamemnon, though not fo clofe as in fome of 
the other tranflators, is nobly executed^ and leafes nothing to 
regret in a verfion at kaft equal to the origioal. 

Ver. 137.] His original runs literally thus : f 

That hence the God far-darting fends thefe woes, 

Becaufe the fplendid ranfom I refus'd 

Of your Chryfeis : 
fo that Drydcn was the direftor of our poet : 

Now Phoebus is frovok'd, his rites and laws 

Are in his frieftprofan*d\ and I the canfe : 

Since I detain a flave my fov'reign friste^ 

And facred gdd^ your idol-god« deipiie. 
And it is curious to obferve^ what a variety of excurfions Drydea 
has made in his tranflation, for the parpofe of exerting his fpleen 
againft the prieftbooi. 

Ver. 143. JVtf/ half fo dear luere Clytamneftra*s charms,'] Aga- 
memnon having heard the charge which Chalcas drew up againft 
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Yet if the Gods^ demand her,, let her fail ; 145 
Our cares are only for the publick weal : 
L^t me be deem'd the hateful caufe of all. 
And fufFer,, rather than my people fall. 
"the prize, the beauteous prize, I will reiign, 
So dearly valued, and fo juftly mine. 150 

But fince for common good I yield the fair. 
My private lofs let grateful Greece repair ; 
Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 
. Infatiate king (Achilles thus replies) 155 
Fond of the pow'r, but fonder of the prize ! 



him in two particnlars, that he had affronted the prieft> and refafed 
to reftore his daughter ; he offers one anfwer which gives foftening 
colours to bothy that he loved her as well as his Queen Clytaem- 
acftra for her perfeAiohs. Thus he would fcem'.to fatisfy the fa- 
ther by- kmdnefs to his daughter, to excufe faimfelf before the 
Greeks for what is paft, and to make a merit of yielding her, and 
facrificing his paffibn for their fafety. P. 

Ver. 146.] This rhyme is very vicious. Thus Chapman : 
I rather wifh the *weale 
Of my lov'd armie, than the death. 
An unexceptionable couplet may be made from a mixture of 
Maynwaring : 

Yet, if the Gods demand, I yield the fair j 

The public weal is my fuperiour care. 
Ver. 155. Infatiate king."] Here, where this paflion of anger 
grows loud, it feems proper to prepare the reader, and prevent his 
roiftake in the charadler of Achilles, which might (hock him in 
feveral particulars following.. We fhould know that the poet ra- 
ther ftudied nature than perfe^ion, in the laying down his cha- 
radlers. He refolved to fing the confequences of anger; he con- 
fidered what virtues and vices would conduce moil to bring hl« 
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f 

WouId*ft thou the Greeks their lawful prey 

fhou'd yield, 
The due reward of many a well-fpught field ? 
Thefpoils of cities raz'd, and warriours llainj 
We (hare with juftice, as with toil we gain : i6o 



moral out of the fable ; and artfully difpofed them in his chief 
perfons after the manner in which we generally find them ; making 
the fault which moft peculiarly attends any good quality, to refide 
with it. Thus he has placed pride with magnanimity in Agamem- 
non, and craft with prudence in Ulyffes. And thus we muft take 
his Achilles, not as a mere heroick difpaflioned charadler, but as 
compounded of courage and anger ; one who finds hi^nfelf almoft 
invincible, and afTumes an uncontrouled carriage upon the felf- 
confcioufnefs of his worth ; whofe high drain of honour will not 
fuffer him to betray his friends, or fight againft them, even when 
he thinks they have afifronted him ; but whofe inexorable refent-* 
ment will not let him hearken to any terms of accommodation.-— ' 
Thefe are the lights and (hades of his charafter, which Homer 
has heightened and darkened in extremes ; becaufe on the one fide 
valour is the darling quality of epic poetry; and on the other, 
anger the particular fubjeft of this poem. When charatf^ers thus 
mixed are well conduced, though they be not morally beautiful 
quite through, they conduce more to the end, and are ftiU poe- 
tically . perfect. 

Plutareh takes occafion from the obfervation of this conduft in 
Homer, to applaud his juft imitation of nature and truth, in repre- 
fenting virtues and vices intermixed in his Heroes : contrary to the 
paradoxes and ftrange pofitionf of the Stoicks> who held that no 
vice could confift with virtue, nor the Icaft virtue widi vice. J^/«r. 
de aud* foetis, '' -P. 

Ogilby is unpoetical, but cloie to his author : 

To this iEacides ; Oh I thou the moft 

Renown'd, and yet the greedieii of the hoft : 
fo that our poet fecms to have been regulated by Diyden : 

To this the fierce Thefilalian prince replied^ 

O firft in /eowr, but paffing all in pride. 
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But to refume whatever, thy av*ricei:raves, 
(That trick of tyrants) may be borne by flaves. 
Yet if our chief for plunder only fight, 
The fpoils of liion fhall thy lofs requite, 
Whene^^r, by Jove's dedree, our conquering 
pow'rs 165 

Shall humble to the duft her lofty towers. 

Then thus the king. Shall I niy prize refign 
With tame content, and thou pofleft of thine ? 
Great as thou art, and like a God in fight. 
Think not to rob me of a foldier's right. 170 



Ver. 161.] This is wide of the original^ to which moft of 
the other tranflators have adheced. Mr. Travers thus : 
Can we refame each private warrior's right. 
And part anew the vaft rewards of fight ? 
bat our poet, asufual, followed Dryden : 

Which to refume were both unjuft and bafe : 
Not to he borne but by c/emjtle race. 
V^. 163.] There is nothing of this in his original. The 
f(fll({wing corre^on would make the tranilation faithful : 
Thou then indulge a tender parent* s prayer : 
The fpoils of Ilion fhall thy lofs repair. • 
Ver. i66.] He might have rendered exaflly, and, perhaps, 
with fuperiour vigour of vcrfification, thus: 

Whene'er, by Jove's decrees^ our pow'rs deftroy^ 
And lay in dufl the fwelUbuilt nvalls of Troy. 
Ver. 167.] He borrows his rhymes from Dryden : 
Pretend not, mighty man, that what is mine, 
Controird by thee, I tamely fhould reftgn. 
Shall I releafe the prize I gain'd by right 
In taken towns, and many a bloody fight. 
Ver. 169. Great as thou art, and like a God in fight.] The 
words in the original are ^mImx' M;c<^^« Ulyfles is foon after 
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At thy demand fhall I reftore the maid ? 
Firft let the juft equivalent be paid ; 
Such as a king might aik ; and let it be 
A treafure worthy h&r, and worthy me* 
Or grant me this, or with a monarch's daim, 17 j 
This hand fhall feize fome other captive daoM« 
The mighty Ajax fhall his priize refignt 
UlyfTes* fpoils, or ev^n thy own be mine* 
The man who fuffibrs, loudly may complain i 
And rage he may, but he (hall rage in vain. iSfo 

called ^Toq, and others in of her places* The phrafe of Jivifre or 
god'Uke is not afed by the poet to fignify perfedlion in men, bot 
applied to confiderable perfons upon account pf fome partkular 
qualification or advantage, which they were poflefle4 of &r abovp 
the common ftandard of mankind. Thus it is afcribed to Aohilles 
on account of his great valopr^ to UlyiJcs for his preheminence in 
wifdom ; even to Paris for his exceeding beauty, and to Clytsem* 
neftra for feveral fair endowments. F, 

Ver. 172, Firft let ihejuJI epti'oulent.l The reafooiAgin point 
of right between Achilles and Agaraiemnoa feems to be this,— ^ 
Achilles pleads that Agaraen^non pould not feize upon any o(bec 
roan's captive without a new diftributiop^ it beiiig an invafion o 
private property. On the oilier hand, as AgamemBon's powct 
was limited, how came it that dl the Grecian captains would fab- 
out to an ijl^fil #nd subiuwry aftion ? I think diej^^al pvetviice 
for his ftiziDg Brifeu jimft haire been fimnded iipon Aat law'j 
whereby the comnu^der in chief had the power jof taking what 
part of the prey hp pk^ied fot his own v£t : ^nd he being obliged 
to reftore what he bad taken, it feemed but juft that be fhould 
have a fecond choice. P* 

Ver. 175.] This thought, t^ ia the original, he owed to 
Dryden : 

Elfe I, aflure thy fori, by fwl*reign rights 

Will fei^ie thy captive in thf ^yvn dcipight. 
Vol. I. p 
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But this when time requires — It now remains 
We launch:a bark to plow the watry plains. 
And waft the facrifice to Chryfa's fliores, 
With chofen pilots, and with laboring oars. 
Soon ftiall the fair the fable (hip afcend, iSs 
And fome deputed prince the charge attend ; 
This Greta's king, or Ajax fhall fulfill. 
Or wife Uiyffes fee performed our will ; 
Or, if our rc^ral pleafure fhall ordain, 
Achilles' felf condudt her o'er the main; 190 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage. 
The God propitiatie, and the peft affuage. 
' At this, Pelides frowning ftem, reply 'd : 
P tyrant, arm *d with infolence and pride ! 



, iVcr. 179.] Dryden thus: . 

:.: Thien foftly murmur^ oi alwd complafui 

. ^og€ as you pkafe^ you (hall refill iti *vam* 

* Vcr. 185.] Our poet has an eye to Ogilby's tranflation here : 

. IxxfairQhTYitUthetzllJhipa/cemi^ 
\ And there fome nobler pilot her attend. 

' Vcr, 189.]* He was mifled by Dryden^ into this [wrverfion of 
itie original which is neatly and fully exprelTed by Mr. Travers : 
Then to the deck the fair Chryfeis bring. 
The charge of Ajax, or of Greta's king ; 
Be grave Ulyflcs, or be thou, the guide, 

* * Fierce as thou art, unrivall'd in thy pride : 

t ' - Atoh'd by thee let Hcav'n propitious grow. 

And the fell (haft of vengeance ceafe to glow. 

Dryden is : 

In Greta's king, or Ithacus, or, ifrpUafe, in thee. 
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Inglorious flave to int'reft, eVwr joined 19J 

With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind ! 
What gen'rous Greek, obedient to thy word. 
Shall form an ambulh, or ihall lift the fword? 
What caufe have I to war at thy decree ? 
The diftant Trojans never injured me i 100 

To Phthia's realms no hoftile troops they l6d. 
Safe in her vales my warlike courfers fed ; 
Far hence removed, the hoarfe-refoundingtnaih, 
And walls of rocks, fecure my native reign',' 
Whofe fruitful foil luxuriant harvefts grace,, loj- 
Rich in hei* fruits,' and in her martial race: 
Hither we fail'd, a voluntary throng, 
T'avenge a private, not a publick wrong : 
What elfe to Troy th'aflembled nations draws; 
But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauft^Piia 



Ver. 195.] ' TFhis favours of Dacier: Qui n' avez que idr W# 
hferefsen y^e, — " May the. rhymes be corredcd thus ? * ' 

To gaf ft ing\oAous, and to (mud iftc/ind; . .^ ^ 

XJnfeemly fojfions fir a royal mind ! 
Ver. 196.] This is not in the original j <mt line of which ii 
feebly expanded by the franflator into three. Thiis Homer : 
01 cloth *d in impudence! pf greedy fouf! . 

Ver* 201.] This part of the ^ec^ is . fioA, beautifully xnnC 
lated. There is a poetical complexion 'in Chapman's verfion hcK: 

Phthia, whofe bofome flowes 

With come and people^ never felt empaire of his increafe 
By their invaiion : hils eiio^y and^re-refoundihg leas 
Powre (mt their (hades and deepescbetv^een. 

»-a' .. ..•''... . :>' 
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Is this thd pay our blood and toils d«ferve; 
DifgracM and injured by the man we ferve ? 
And dar*ft thou threat to fnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day ; 
A prize as fmall^ O tyrant ! matched with 
thine^ 315 

As thy ©wn adiond if compared to mine. 



, . Ver« 2ii«] No true rhjmiescan hsve die fiumttrmimtioDt* 
Ver* zij» Aniiar^ft thm threat to f natch v^ prize away^ 
Dtte to the deeds of mat^ a dreadful dqyj\ 
'iiie anger of thefe twb Princes was eqodly xapotk the account of 
women^' bat foc it is obiertahfo that thqr aie condnfbd withli 
difierent air. Agamemnon a|^)eais as a iover> Achilles as a war- 
rionr: the one ^eaks of Chryfels as a beaQt3rwhom he ralaed 
eqoal to hia wife, aitd whofe merit was too eonfiderable to be eafily 
tdSgned; the other treats Brifeis as a flave^ whom he is concerned 
to pi^rve ih point of honour^ and as a teftimonj of his glory .-^ 
Hence it is that we never hear him mention her but as his ffoii, the 
reward of war, the gift the Grecians gofve him^ or the like expref- 
fions : and accordingly he yields her Qp» not in grief for a miftrefs, 
wbom he loies, but in fullennefs for an injury that is done him. 
This obfervation is Madam Daeier's» and will often appear juft as 
we proceed ftrtheiv Nothing Vb finer than die moral ftown us la 
this quarrel^ of the Uindnefs and partially of mankind to their 
own fiiults : the Grecians make a war to recover a woman that war> 
raviihed, and are in danger to fail in the attempt by a difpute 
about ianother. Agamemnon while he is revenging a rape, com- 
mits one ; and Achilles while he is in the utmoft fuiy himfelf, re- 
proaches Agan^mnon fot his paffionate temper. P. 

Conformable to the fpirit of this remark are the lihes of 
Horace, epift* i.x. 

Seditione, dolis, fcelere, ittque libidinc» et ir^ 
Uiacos intra muros peceatur, et extra: 
In (Irifes and plots, rebellion, luft, and rage^ 
Trpjans and Greeks with equal zeal engage* 
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Thine in each conq^jefi; is the we^thf prey, 
Tho' mine the fweat and danger of the day. 
Some trivial prefeitt to my &ips I bear. 
Or barren praifes pay the wounds of war. atb 
But know, proud monarch, I^ thy flave jk> 

mom I 
My fleet fhall waft me to Thef&lit'ts ihore* 
Left by Achilles ea the T«33an plain. 
What fpoils, what (:onquefts ihall Atrides gain ? 



Ven «I5.] He has ibUliioted tbis lor «i ^i&Sasm tjkwcbl m 
bis ori^nal, wliic^ fevfaral of tbe ttanSiMOu, 0b acQSffiPt tf 4|«i 
Ambigttky» hove agioed to omk: tk«s npnfemi by H^Uwt , 
And^ wbtti die ciqr Tn^ we fliall bwre got» 
Your Aare will great, mke litdc be, tilmin : 
boC I pider Mr. Cowper'is accepttidon of tbe paflage» ^Miib the^ 
old commentators : 

I never gain, what Tfojaa town foe'er 
We no&dc, balftby booty: 
as Chapman alfo nnderftood it. 

Yen ;ei8.] He profited by Drydca : 

l%o' mine are firft k fight to force /iv /fv^ } 
And U& fnftain tie ladwn tf tbt da^. 
Homer only (ays : 

And yet my hands condaft the greateft (hare 
Of ftmous war: 
and fierfe si6 is the mpte invention of oar iranllator* The ^CKt 
rhymes 9Xt bad. 

Ver. 22 1 J This qontraftion is volgar. Thos : 

But know, proud khig / my fleet to HAids Aoit 
ShsHLftraight convty nie, nmi^Aif ilave no nore. 
Ven225.] More cSca^ thus { 

D3 ' 
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To this the King: Fly, mighty warriour! 

fly, =225 

Thy aid we Aeed not, and thy threats defy, • 

iTliere want not chiefs in fuch a caufe to fight, 

f And Jove himfelfihaH guard a monarches right. 

Of all the kings (the Gods diftinguifliM care) 

'- apow*r fuperioumone fuch hati^d bear : 230 



■ Thmfi0^ hf^hrmu on the Tfcjan plain. 

What fpoilt^ what waltb tfy greedy hands (hall gain. 
Vcf, 125. Ily^ mighty nvarnour.y Achilles having threatened 
to lei¥e thcnvin'the former fpeech» and fpdcen of his warlike ac^ 
ttet; tfaiB pdet h&e putt an artful piece cf fpite into the mouth of 
AguttBomon* n^akiiig him opprobrionfly brand hit retreat as a 
i&j^i» and leif^'the appearftnce of his courage, by calling it the 
love of contention, and daughter. . P. 

: Ven t26>]^ Thk fin^ addition to theori^nal he formed upcm 
Dryden's verfion : 

We need not fuch a- friend, nor fear we fuch a foe. 
Ver. 227*] Our author traces the fteps of his mafter in poetry : 
There will not tvant to follow me in J!ght, . ,. 
Jove will affift, and Jove affert my right. 
Ver. 229., Kingit the Qodi dtftmgui/h'd care.'] In the original 
itU UtTft^tSs, or nfpfi fy Jwe^ Homer often ufes to call his 
kings by fuch epithets as AM/tyifc, horn of the Gods^ or Ai«r^f^sr$, 
bred by the Ggdr, by which he points out to therafelves, the offices 
they were ordained for ; and to their people, the reverence that 
(hould be paid them. Thefe expreffions are perfcflly in the exalted 
'ftyle df thd eaftcrn nations^ and corrcfpondcnt to thofe places of 
holy fcripture where they are called Godt, and the fons of the moft 
High. P. 

Thefe epithets in the poets of antiquity were fuggefted by the 
pwjer of kings, and their opportunities oi fet*vke to mankind ; re- 
fcmbling in thefe refpefts the omnipotent given t(f good things !■ ^i«, 
AfTuftiiMm: Od. e. 325. 
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Strife and debate thy reftlefs foul employ^ 
And wars and honours are thy favage joy. 
If thou haft ftrength, *twa&Heaven that ftrength 

beftow'd, 

For know, vain mm i thy valour is from God^ 
Hafte, launch thy veffels, fly with fpeed 

away, ^sl 

Rule thy own realms with arbitrary fway : 
I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate, * / 
Thy (hort-liv*d friendlhip, and thy groiindlefs 

hate. . ^\ ■ 

Go, threat thy earth-bom myrmidcxis ; but here 
'Tis mine to threaten, Priiice, and thine to 

fear. 144 

Know, if the God the beauteous dame demand,' 
My bark (hall waft her to her native land; 



Homer hyt literally : 

To me molt odioos of }ove*m]rtQr*d kings : 
but Dryden ; 

But thou 0/ dllthe Khgi (his cart betow)— — • 
Ver. 232.] This refembles Dryden ; 

Debates, diflentioiu* uproars «fv /i^yof. 
The followihg rhymes are vieioas. 

Vet. 242.] This alfo favours of Dryden: 

The (hip >^i7// 011^/ i&rr to ber wilh'd abode : 
who followed Chapman : 

■■ & € ihall go ; 

^My (hips and fjiends Jball nioafi hit home. 

D4 
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But thm pf^qpare^ imperious Prince ! prqmte. 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair : 
Er'n iii thy ttnt Tli (tizc the bloomitig prize, 14$ 
Thy lov'd Brifei's with the radisuit eyes. 
H^iioe flialt thou prove toy might, and curfe 

the hour, 
ThovL ftood'ft a rival of imperial pow'r ; 
And hf&nct to all our hoft it (hall be known, 
That kings are fubjed: to the Gods alone. 250 
, Adbilies heard, with grief and rageoppreft. 
His heart fwelFd high, and laboured in his 



Ver. 249.] This couplet is an injudicious ex^fion of the 
o^inal, and in fome meafure an incoofifliency ^ as Achilles was a 
ihrg like himfelf. Qgilby is undignified, liut reprefents his author 
very {aiMay. I AMI |i¥i ]& c^Oj^let m^ a tdvial coiritidtidte^: 
That all from this example ma/ beware 
Thus to difputcj icnA litegfitSy 6t>mpare. 
Ver« 251.] In this defcription the contraft between ra^e and 
fta/ui is engrafted on the original from Dryden. 
Moreover, Homer fays iimply : 

He 4>ake^^ asd grief afofe to Peleus fon : 
but Dacier has : 

** Achille, pen^tre de dwleur et de ragi.'* 
Befides, our poet has borrowed hb rhymes from Ogilby : 
Achilles then imib extream grief oppreft. 
Felt mighty ftrugglings in lis manly breaft : 
and the reader, after feeing a plain reprefenution of Homer, will, 
perhaps, be gratified by obferving how ctofdy out poet kteps by 
the fide of Dryden : 
Bciaid: 
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Dijflrading thoughts by turns his bofom ml -d» 
Now fir'd by w»th» and now by r^fpn coord : 
That prompts his hand to dnw the deadly 

iword^ BII 

Force thro' the Greeks , and pti^ce their hau^^itf 

Lord; 
This whifpers foft, his vengeance to contioul. 
And cahn the nfing tempeft of his foul* 
Juft as in anguifh of fuipence he ftayM, 
While half unlheath'd appeared the glittering 

blade^ «6o 



Pelides deq> vexadoa felt : 

His heart deliberates aa hi^ lavage hreaft : 
and thus Dfyden asiplifies; 

At tkis th'inpMieQt IkTo iamfy ffanl'd ; 

Hiiiieait impeenous in his faoloni MIU^ 

Atod jaAM ftiy two tides ttfisqial fwajr* 

Sioodibra«^iik>i9$»tfinW iftUs waf; 

fictwixt i» ngsfim and Us wwge iuttxuii'd ; 

Qfutvjhilfa'l fifi^ aiid^cmeaiMidfeclasiB'4. 

ThatfMly coiiiifeU'4 to the ikfer fide ; 

T4is to the iMffd hk mrfif iiasd i^yU 
Ver. «5 3.] Hwsy irhb bdtter 4aftask : 

DSftra&mg thoogfats \y turns his ^hti engtt^^ 

Now eool'dljy teafon, and new fii^d ^ ntge. 
Vcr. 260.3 Homer fajrs : " He was drawing his fword 2* 
but Dryden : 

Half (hone his falchion^ and balf-fieathid^ it ftood : 
after Ogilby : 

His fword half ouu 
But oar poet was thinking of Dryden's Cecilia : 

And balf-unJbeatVd the ^img blade. 
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Minerva fwift defcended from dbiove. 
Sent by the ♦ (ifter and the wife of Jove ; . 
(For both the princes claimed her equal care) 
Bdiind Ihe flood, and by the golden hair 
Achilles feiz*d ; to him alone confeft ; 265 
A fable cloud concealed her from the reft. 
He feds, and fudden to the Goddefs cries, 
Known l^ the flames that fparkle from her eyes. 
"saammmmmsBa 

Vcr. 261. Minerva fvuifl de/cended from ahovej] Homer ha- 
ving by degrees raifed Achilles to fuch a pitch of fury^ as to make 
him capable of attempting Agamemnon's Ufe in the council, Pallas 
the Goddefs of wifdom defcends, and being feen only by him, pulls 
him back in the very inftant of execution. He parleys with her 
awhile, as imagining (he would adrife him to proceed ; but upon 
the promife of fuch a time wherein there (hould be a full repara- 
tion of his honour, he (heaths his fwo#d in obedience to her; She 
afcends to Heaveq, and he being left to himfelf, falls again upon 
his general with bitter expreffions. The aUegftry here may be al. 
lowed by every reader to be unforced : the prudence of Achilles 
checks him in the raflieil moment of his anger^ it works upon him 
unfeen to others, but does not entirely prevail upon ^im to defift 
till he remembers his own importance, and depends upon it that 
there will be a neceflity of their courting him at any expence into 
the alliance again. Having perfuaded himMf by fuch refledions^ 
he forbears to attack his general; but thinking that he facrifices 
enough to prudence by this forbearance, lets the thoughts of it 
vanifh from him; and no iboner is wifdom gone^ but he falls into 
more violent reproaches for the gratification of his pailion. All 
this is a moil beautiful paflTage, whofe moral is evident, and ge- 
ncrally agreed on by the commentators, P, ' 

Vcf. '%(i6S[ This is an addition to.his author from Dryden : 
Juft as in ad he ftood, in clouds intivind . . 

Ver. 268. Kno^wn by the flames that fparkle from her eyesj] They 
who carry on this allegory after the moft minute manner, refer this 
^Jun<K 
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Defcends Minerva in her guardiin care, , 
A heav'nly witnefs of the wrongs I hear . 2)b 
From Atreus fon ? Then let thofe eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance too,' 



to the eyes of Achillcst as indeed we mvift, if we eatirely deftrajr 
the bodily appearance of Minerva* But what poet defigning tp 
have his moral fo open« would take pains to form it into a fable ? 
Jn the proper mythological icnfe^ this pai&ge ihould be referied to 
Minerva ; according to an opinion of the ancients^ who fuppofed 
that the Gods had a peculiar light in their eyes. Tliat Homer was 
not ignorant of this opinion^ appcsn from his uie of it in other 
places^ as when in the third Iliad Helena by this means difcovers 
Venus : and that he meant it here, is particularly aiTerted by He- 
liodorus, in the third book of his iEthiopick hiilory. *" The Gods, 
<< fays he, are known in their apparitions to men by the fixed glare 
** of their eyes, or their gliding paflage through air without mov- 
** ing their feet ; thefe marks Homer has ufed from his knowledge 
'' of the Egyptian learning, applying one to Pallas, and the 
«' other to Neptune/' . Madam Dacier has gone into the contrary 
opinion, and blames Euftathius and others, without overthrowing 
thefe authorities, or afligning any other reafon, but that it was 
not proper for Minerva's eyes to fparkle^ when her fpeech wa* 
mild. Pi 

He follows here the generality of editors and tranflatonu 
Thus Maynwaring, for example : 
, . He knew the goddefs by her fparkling eyes : 
but I prefer Tickell's acceptation, which is mentioned alfo by 
feveral of the old interpreters : * 

Sadden he tum'd,^ and ftarted with furprife; 

Rage and revenge ilaih'd dreadful in his eye^« 
Ver. 272.] This is not formed from Homer, but from Dryden : 

Cam'ft thou, celeftiaU to behold my lAfrongs ? 

To mhnjj tht 'vengeance^ which to crimes belongs ? 
who followed Chapman, not himfiplf unobferved by our poet: 

Then 'witff^J/^e, with it, my revenge.. . / 
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Foiliear I (the progaiy of Jove replies) 
To calm thy fuiy I forfakc the (kies : 
Let gneat Achilles, to the Gods refign'd^ ^75 
To reafofi yidd the empire o^er his mind. 
By awful Juno tlu^ ccmioMad is giv*n ; 
The king and you are both the care of Heaven. 
The force of keen reproaches let him feel. 
But fheath, obedient, thy revenging fteel. 280 
For I pronounce (and truft a heavenly pow'r) 
Thy injured honour has its fated hour. 
When the proud monarch fliaU thy amis 

implore. 
And bribe thy friendihip with a boundlef^ ftore. 
Then let revenge no longer bear the fway, 285 
Command thy pailions, and the Gods obey. 

To her Pelides. With regardful ear 
Tis juft, O Goddefs I I thy dilates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I fupprefs : 
Thofe who revere the Gods, the Gods will 
blefe. 



29« 



Vcr. 273.3 For thefc /tar Tcrfts, Homer has only, 
I came to qacfl diy rage, wonldft thou obey. 
From Heaven : 

fo that our tranflator adjoted his movementB by Drydeq : 
I come to eafm thy tarfoalencv of mind, 
VfMfin will refome her fiv'tfign /waj : 

who confolted Chapman : 
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He faid, obfervant of the blue*ey'd maid ; 
Then in the ftieath returned the Ihining blade. 
The Goddefs Avift to high Olympus flics. 
And joins the facred fenate of the (kies. 

Nor yet the rage his boiling breaft forfook, 19J 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. 
O monfter I mix'd of infolence and fear. 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer ! 



I come from heaven to fee 



Thy anger fettled : if thy foulc will ufe berfavtraigntie 

In fit reflexion. 
Vcr, 292.] Tickell and Travcrs are more accuiate. Thus 
the latter : 

Thus fpoke the chiefs obfeqnious to her word : 

Thokgrajj^'d the hih, and Ihcath'd the mighty fword. 
Ogilby's coi^let* with little corredtion> it good and Buthful : 

Theft on the filver hilt he laid bb band. 

And (heBth'd his dxcAd&l fword mt htr cmmmid* 
Vcr. 194.] So Dryden : 

And mix'd among the fenate of the Gods. 
Ver. 295.] The rhyme will be reAified by altering the tenfe^ 
in writing firfahs and breaks. 

This fpeech our tranflator has executed with incomparable fpirit. 
But Homer fays only : ** He did not fuppreis his rage :'' fo that 
our poet follows Dryden : 

The fire fhe fann'd with greater futy bum'i 
Ver, 29$. Tb6u dog in forebeadJ] It has been one of the 06- 
je^Hons againft the manners of Homer's heroes, that thc^ are abu-' 
live. MonC de la Motte affirms in his difcourfe upon the Iliadt 
that great men differ from the vulgar in their manner of expreffing 
their pafiion; but certainly in violent paflions (fuch as thole of 
Achilles and Agamemnon) the great are as fubjedt as any others to 
thefe fallies ; of which weliave frequent examples both from hi£> 
tory and experience. Plutarch, taking notice of this line, gjrres^ 
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When wert thou known in ambufliM fights to 

dare. 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war ? 300 
*Tis ours, the chance of fightipg fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 
So much *tis fafer thro' the camp to go. 
And rob a fubjedl, than defpoil a foe. 
Scourge of thy people, violent and bafe ! 30J 
Sent in Jove's anger on a flavifh race. 



it as a particular commendation of Homer» that, ** he conftantly 
" aflbrds us a fine ledlaie of morality in hk leprdieniions and prai- 
'* fes« by referring them not to the goods bf fortune or the body ». 
** bat thofe of the mind, which are in oar powfcr, and for which 
" we are blameaUe or pralfe-worthy. Thu8» fays he, Agamem- 
" non is reproached for impudence and fear» Ajax for vain brag- 
" ging, Idomeneas for the love of contention^ and UlyiTes does 
'* not reprove even Therfitet but as a babbler^ though he had fo 
". many perfonal deformities to objed to him. In like manner 
*' alfo the appellations and epithets with which they accoft one ano- 
** ther, are generally founded on fome diftinguiihing qualification 
'* of merit, as w^e Ulxfis, HeB^ eptal to Jwe in ivi/domt AchilUs 
•• chief glory of the Greeks !' and the like. Plutarch of reading 
Foets. p. 

Ver. 299. In amhulb*i fight t9 dare.'l Homer has magnified the 
amkuftf as the boldeft manner of fight. They went upon thofe 
parties with a few men only, and generally the moft daring of the 
army, on occafions of the greatefl: hazard* where they were there- 
fore more expofed than in a regular battle. Thus Idomeneus in 
the thirteenth book, exprefsly tells Meriones, that the grcateft 
courage appears in this way of fcrvice, each man being in a man- 
ner finglcd out to the proof of it. Enftathiuu P. 

Ver. 300.] This noble verfe excites a regret for the impcrfec 
tion of the rhymes, and their too great rcfemblance to thofe of the^ 
preceding couplet. 
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Who loft to fenfe of gen'rous freedom pauft. 
Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy laft. 
Now by this facrec} fceptre, hear me fwear. 
Which never more fhall leaves or bloffoms 
bear, ; . 310 



Vcr. 309. Now by this /acred fc^tre.] Spondanas in this place 
blames Euftathius, for faying that Homer makqs Achilles in hit 
paffion fwear by the firft thing he mieets with : and then afligns (as 
from himfelf) 4wo caufes^ whicfi the other had mentioned fo plainl/ 
before^ that it is a wonder they could be overlooked. The fub- 
ftance of the whole paflage ia EadMhta; is, that if we confider , 
the fceptre fimply ^ wop4< Achilles ^after the manner of the an- 
cients takes in his tranlport the firft'thiqg.to.fw^ear by; but that 
Homer himfelf has in the procefs of the dcfcription affigned reafons 
why it is proper for the occafion, which^iay be feen by coniider- 
ing it (ymboUcally. Rrft, That as the, wood being cqt from the 
tree will never reunite apdflourilh, fo neither (hould their amity 
^vcr floiiriih again» after they were divided by this contention.— 
Secondly^ That a fceptre being the niark of power, and fymbol of 
juftice^ to (Wear by it might in eflefl be conftrued fwearing by the 
God of power^ and by juftice itfelf ^ and accordingly it is fpoken 
of by Ariftotie« $. 1. Polit. as a ufual folemn oath of kings; 

I cannot leave this paiOTage without (hewing, in oppofition to 
fome modems who have criticifed upon it as tcdioBS, that it has 
been eHeemed a beauty by the ancients, and engaged them in its 
imitaticm. Viigil has almoft . tranfcribed it in hb 1 2 ^n. for the 
fceptre of Latinus. 

" Ut fceptrurohoc ((ceptmm dextr^ nain fortigerebat) 
•' Nunquam fronde Icvi fundet virgulta nee umbras; 
^* Ciim femel in fylvis imo de ftirpe recifum, 
" Matre caret, pofaitqne comas & brachia ferro : 
■ f " Olim arbqSf nunc artificis manus acre decoro 
'' Inclufit, patribufque dedit geftare Latinis." 

3ut I cannot think diia comes up to the fpiric or p];opriety of Homer« 
notwithftanding the judgment of Sc^igcr, who decide* for yirgiU 
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Which feverM from the trunk (as I from thee) 
On die bare moimtains left its parent tree i 
This fceptre, formed by tempered fteel to prove 
An enfign of the delegates of Jove, 
From whom the pow'r of laws and juftice 
fprings: 315 

(Tremendous oath I inviolate to kings) 
By this I fwear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, (he (hall call in vain. 



upon a trivial cOH^ariron of the wording in eachj 1. 5, cap, j. Poetr 
It faUs in a greater ptMnt than smy he has mentioned, which is» that 
being there ufed on o^cafion of a peace* it has no emblematical 
lefi^ce to diviiion, and yet defcribes the cvtting of the wood and 
iti incapacity to bloom and btincb^ ^gain« in as many words as 
Homer* It is borrowed by Valerius Fhccus in his tlurd book, 
where he makes Jafon fwear as a warr^our by his fpetkc» 

'* Hanc ego magnanimi fpoUam Oidymaomshaftm, 

^' Ut femel eft amlfa jogis I matre perempta, 

'* Q^ neqoe jam frondcs rirtdes aeqae proleret ambras, 

". Fida minifteria Sc duras obit hoxrida pugnas« 

'• Tcftor/' 

And indeed^ however he may here borrow fome cgqMeflions froanf 
Virgil^ or faft below him in others, he has nerenhelefs kept eo 
Homer in the emblem, by introducing the oath apon Jafon's grief 
for failing to Cdchis without Hercules, when he had fepaisited 
him from the body of the Argonauts to fearch after Hylas* To 
render the beauty of tliis paflage more manifeft, the alkifion is 
inferted (but with the few^ words poffible) in this tranflatioo, P< 

Thefe are the rhymes of Chapman, Ogilby, Dryden, and 
Maynwaring. 

Ver. 311. Js I Jr^mthee.l An addition Co theorigioal, al« 
kdcd Co in the tranflator's note. 
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When flufti'd with flaughter, Hedlor comes to 

fpread 
The purpled ihore with moimtains of the dead. 
Then fhalt thou moum th* affront thy madnefs 

gave, ^ 5^1 

Forced to deplore, when impotent to fave: 
Then rage in bittemefs of foul, to know 
This ad: has made the braveft Greek )thy foe. 
He fpoke; and furious hurl'd againft the 

ground 32$ 

His fceptre ftarr'd with golden ftuds around. 
Then ftemly filent fat. With like difdain. 
The raging king returned his frowns ag^n. 

Ver. 319.] For this lofty couplet, Homer has mtrtly. 
When many fall by murderous He6lor's hands : 
but our poet kept to Dryden : 

fTben HeUor comes y the homicide, to wield 
His conqu'ring arms, ijjith corps to ftretw the fields 
Ver. 321.] Thefe four verfes arc expanded from Dryden : 
Then (halt thou mourn thy pride, and Ute confefs 
My wrongs rtipented, when 'tis paft redrefi. 
The original only fays : 

■ ' Then (halt thou fret thine inmoft foul, 
Gricv'd that thou honourd'ft not the beft of Greeks. 
Ven 324. Thy rajhnefs made the braveft Greek thy foe J] If felf. 
praife had not been agreeable to the haughty nature of Achilles, yet 
Plutarch has mentioned a cafe, and with refpe£i to him, wherein it 
is allowable. He fays that Achilles has at other times afcribed his 
fuccefs to Jupiter, but it is permitted to a man of merit and figure 
who ii iDJurioufly dealt with, to fpeak frankly of himfelf to thofe 
who are forgetful and unthankful. Pv 

Vol. I. « 
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To calm their paffion with the words of age. 
Slow from his feat arofe the Pylian fage, 330 
Experienced Neftor, in perfuafion fkiird, 
Words, fweet as honey, from his lips diftill*d: 
Two generations now had paft away. 
Wife by his rules, and happy by his fway ; 



Ver. 550.] This is alike contrary to nature and his originaL 
tic had a good example in Ogilby : 

Then parted Neftor «/. 
And he fhould have written : 

^ki from, his feat flarts up the Pylian fage, 
Vcr, 332.] From Dryden: 

Words, fweet as honey , from his mouth diftilPd, 
But he might have expreiTed his original with perfed accuracy at 
the expence of no greater ambiguity, than fuch as perpetually ap- 
pears in Englifb poetry from a defed of thofe terminations^ charac- 
ceriftic of cafes ^ in the ancient languages ; thus : 

His lips more fweet than honey words diftill'd. 
Ogilby is neat : 

Sweeter than honey was his fluent tongue. 
Vcr. 335. Tnuo generations, "l The commentators make not 
Neftor to have lived three hundred years (according to Ovid's opi- 
nion ;) they take the word yiMac not to fignify a century or age of 
the world ; but a generation^ or compafs of time in which one let 
of men flourilh, which in the common computation is thirty years ; 
and accordingly is here tranflated as much the more probable. 

From what Neftor fays in this fpeech, lyfadam Dacier computes 
the age he was pf at the end of the Trojan war. The fight of 
the Lapithse and Centaurs fell out fifty-five or fifty-fix years before 
the war of. Troy : the quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles hap- 
pened in the tenth and laft year of that war. It was then fixty- 
fivc or fixty-fix years fince Neftor fought againft the Centaurs ; he 
was capable at that time of giving counfel ; fo that one cannot ima- 
gine him to have been under twenty : from whence it will appear 
that he was now almoft arrived to the conclufion of his third age» 
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Two ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 53J 
And now th* example of the third remained. 
All viewed with awe the venerable man ; 
Who thus with mild benevolence began : 
What Ihame, what woe is this to Greece I 

what joy- 
To Troy's proud monarch, and the friends of 

Troy ! 34© 



and about fourfcore and five, or fourfcorc and fix years of age. P. 
Ver. 334.] This fine verfe is our tranflator's own invention : 
and fo verfe ^^j. The couplet, however, from it's turn and paufes^ 
feems to be an improvement on Maynwaring : 

Two generations in that realm were dead. 
Born in his reign, and by his precepts bred, 
Ver* 339. What Jbamf,'] The quarrel having rifen to its higheft 
extravagance, Neftor the wifeft and moft aged Greek is raifed to 
<Juiet the princes, whofe fpecch is therefore framed entirely with 
an oppofite air to all which has been hitherto faid, fedate and in-* 
ofFenfive* He begins with a foft af&dtionate complaint, which he 
oppofes to their threats and haughty language j he reconciles their 
attention in an awful manner, by putting them in mind that the/ 
hear one whom their fathers and the greatefl heroes had heard with 
deference* He fides with neither, that he might not anger any one, 
while he advifes them to the proper methods of reconciliation ; and 
he appears to fide with both while he praifes each, that they may 
be induced by the recolleflion of one another's worth to return to 
that amity which would bring fuccefs to the caufe. It was not 
however confident with the plan of the poem, that they (hould 
entirely be appeafed, for then the anger would be at an end, which 
was propofed as the fubjeft of the poem. Homer has not there- 
fore made this fpeech to have its full fuccefs ; and yet that the 
clo(iuence of his Neftor might not bethrown out of charader by its 
proving unavailable, he takes care that the violence with which the 
difpute was managed fliould abate immediately upon his fpeaking; 

s 2 
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That adverfe Gods commit to ftem debate 
The beft, the braveft of the Grecian ftate. 
Young as ye are, this youthful heat reftrain. 
Nor think your Neftor's years and wifdom vain. 
A Godhke race of heroes once I knew, 345 
Such, as no more thefe aged eyes fhall view I 
Lives thei^e a chief to match Pirithous* fame. 
Dry as the bold, or Ceneus* deathlefs name; 
Thefeus, endu'd with more than mortal might, 
X)r Polyphemus, like the Gods in fight ? 550 



Agamemnon confefles that all he fpoke was right, Achilles 
promifes not to fight for Brifeis if ihe fhoold be fent for, and the 
coancil diflblves. 

' It is to be obferved that this charader of authority and wifdom 
in Neftor, is every where admirably uied by Homer, and made to 
cxert4tielf through all the great emergencies of the poem. As he 
quiets the princes here, he propofes that expedient which reduces 
the army into their order after the fedition in the fecond book* 
When the Greeks are in the utmoft diftreiTes, 'tis he who advifes 
ifae building the fortification before the fleet, which is the chief 
means of pceferving them.. And it is by his perfuafion diat Fatro- 
clus puts on the armour of Achilles, which occaiions the return of 
that hero, and the conqueft of Troy. P. 

So Dacier in the fame words : — •* O fuel/t dt^uleurpeur la Qrece^ 
" et quell jojti pour Priam. — *' 

Ver. 341 •] This thought is not in Homer ; nor does it appear 
whence our traoflator derived it. The rhymes are from Ogilby : 
Should fame acquaint them with your high debate, 
Whoie ftrength and wifdome prop the Grecian fiate. 
Ver. 346.] So Dryden: 

Than thefe dim ty^ Ihall e'er behold agen. 
Pgilby exprefles all the fcnfe of the author in one good line : 
I never faw^ nor fhall fee, men like them. 
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With thefe of old to toils of battle bred. 
In early youth my hardy days I led ; 
Fir'd with the thirft which virtuous envy breeds. 
And fmit with love of honourable deeds • 
Strongeft of men,theypierc*dthe mountainboar,^ 
Ranged the wild deferts red with monfters* 
gore, 356 

And from their hills the fliaggy Centaurs tore. 
Yet thefe with foft, perfuafiive arts I fway'd; 
When Neftor fpoke, they liften'd andobey'd. 
If in my youth, ev'n thefe efteem'd me wife; 360 
Doyou^young warriours, hear my age advife. 
Atrides feize not on the beauteous flave ; 
That prize the Greei;s by comraoh fuffrage gave : 
Nor thou, Achilles, treat our prince with pride; 
Let kings be juft, and fovV6ign power prefide. 



Ver. 353.] This couplet is fupcrnumerary, and reprefents np 
part of the original. It was created from a hemiftxck of Dryden : 
Their dangers to divide, fbeir fame tojhare. 
Ver. i<^^,'\ He enlarges on his original in thefe three verfes, 
of inferiour merit. One Iw of Travers fully ciprdBcs the /wt 
laft of our poet with refpettta Homer. The former is my own": 
Againft the mightieft they their might employ'd. 
And the fierce mongers of the hills deftroy'd, 
Ver. 358.] Homer fays fimply : 

They heard my counfels, and obeyed my fpeech : 
but our poet copied Dryden : 

■ *yet tbrfe I fivafd 
With pow'rfol fpeech: I /poke, and they alefd. 
»3 
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Thee, the firft honours of the war adorn, 366 
Like Gods in ftrength, and of a Goddefs bom; 
Him, awful majefty exahs above 
The powers of earth, and fcepter'd fons of Jove. 
Let both unite with well-cohfenting mind, 37P 
So fliall authority with ftrength be joined. 
Leave me, O king! to calm Achilles* rage; 
Rule thou thyfelf, as more advanced in age. 
Forbid it Gods ! Achilles fliould be loft. 
The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our 

hoft. 375 

This faid, he ceas*d : the king of me© replies : 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wife. 
But that imperious, that unconquer'd foul. 
No laws can limit, no refpedt controul. 
Before his pride muft his fuperiours fall, 380 
His word the law, and he the lord of all? 
Him muft our hofts, our chiefs, ourfelf obey ? 
What king can bear a rival in his fway ? 
Grant that the Gods his matchlefs force have 

giv'n; ^^ 

Has foul reproach a privilege from heav'n? 385 



Ver, 370.] This couplet is interpolated by our tranflator. 
Ver. 371.] Thus correft the rhyme : 

.80 he authority with ftrength comhind. 
Ven 374.] The rhymes arc Dry den's: ' 

The fon of Thetis rampire of our hoft. 

Is worth our care to keep : nor fhall my pray'rs he loft. 
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Here on the monarch's fpeech Achilles broke. 
And furious,, thus, and interrupting fpoke. 
Tyrant, I well deferv*d thy galling chain. 
To live thy flave, and ftill to ferve in vain, 
Should I fubmit to each unjuft decree: 396 

Command thy vaffals, but command not irie. 
Seize on Brifeis, whom the Grecians doomed 
My prize of war, yet tamely fee refum'd; 
And feize fecure; no more Achilles draws 
Hi« conquering fword in any woman's caufe. 395 



Ver. 387.] An empty line of repetition unwarranted by hit 
author. One might have fuppofed him to have confulted the 
French verfion of Barbin, who is no lefs redundant on this occa- 
fion : ** Achille^ dont le ccear eftoit to^jour^ emu de atlere^ ne 
'' p(it Tentendre plu9 long temps ; il T interrompit, en lay faifant 
•« cette repartie." 

Ver. 394. — -JVb more AMles draius 

His conquering fword m any 'Womau*s caufe, ^ 
When Achilles promifes not to conteft for Brifeis, he exprefles 
it in a (harp defpifing air, I 'wUl not fight for the fake ofa*womamt 
by which he glances at Helena, iand cafts an oblique refletton 
upon thofe commanders whom he is about to leave at the fiege for 
her caufe. One may obferve how well it is fancied of the poet, to 
make one woman the ground of a quarrel which breaks an alliance 
that was only formed upon account of another : and how much 
the circumftance thus confidered contributes to keep • up the anger 
of Achilles, for carrying on the poem beyond this diflblution of 
the council. For (as he himfelf argues with UlyfTes in the fixth 
Iliad) it is as reafonable for him to retain his anger upon the ac- 
count of Brifeis, as for the brothers with all Greece to carry on a 
war upon the fcore of Helena. I do not know that any coau 
mentator has taken notice of this farcafm of Achilles, which I 
think a very obvious one. * P. 
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The army thus in facred rites engaged, 
Atrides ftill with deep refentment rag'dj 
To wait his will two facred heralds ftood, 420 
Talthybius and Eurybates the good. 
Halle to the fierce Achilles* tent (he cries) 
Thence bear Brifeis as our royal prize: 
Submit he muft; or if they wijl not part, 
Ourfelf in arms fhall tear her from his heart. 425 
Th'unwillingheralds aft their lord's commandsjj 
Penfive they walk along the barren fands: 
Arrived, the hero in his tent they find. 
With gloomy afpedt, on his arm reclined. 



usaamammammm 
' to heaven the thicke fames bor^ 



Enw'rapped favours. 
Ogilby too deferves qaotation : 

In clouds of curled fmoak the favour flies 
From fea-wafli'd margines to the arched ikies. 
Ver. 421O With a fimilar addition, Drjden : 

Talthybius, and Eurybates thejuft. 
Ver. 424.] Travers with more fidelity : 

Elfe, ivhat his angry foul will more inflamej 
With arms I'll come, and feizc the beauteous dame. 
Ver. 427.] Homer fays : 

■' the Ihore of the barren fea : 

but Dryden : 

And o*er the barren Jhore purfue their way ; 
after Ogilby ; who with flight corretftion is very refpedlable : 
ReluAant they th ' unwelcome meflage bore 
Along the murmuring ocean's barren Jhore. 
Ver. 429.] He took this mean extraneQus thought and th« 
rhymes frop Drydch\ 
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At awful diftance long they filent ftand, 430 
Loth to advance, or fpeak their hard command; 
Decent confufion I This the Godlike man 
Perceived, and thus with accent mild began. 

With leave and honour enter our abodes, 
Ye facred minifters of men and Gods ! 43^ 

I know your meflage; by conftraint you came; 
Not you, but your imperious lord I blame. 



Their fov'rcign featcd on his chair they find: 
His pcnfivc cheek upon his hand reclind: 
who has alfo immediately below. 

With gloomy looks he faw them ent'ring in. 
Ver. 430. At awful diftance Jilent,'\ There was required a verj 
remarkable management to preferve all the chara^ers which arp 
concerned in this niceconjundhire, wherein the heralds were to obey 
at their peril; Agamemnon was to be gratified by an infult on 
Achilles; and Achilles was to fufler fo as might become his pride, 
and not have his violent temper provoked. From all this the poet 
has found the fecret to extricate himfelf, by only taking care to 
make his heralds ftand in fight, and filen^. Thus they neither 
make Agamemnon's majefty Tufier by uttering their meflage fub- 
miffively, nor occaiion a rough treatment from Achilles by de- 
manding Brifeis in the peremptory air he ordered ; and at the fame 
time Achilles is gratified with the opportunity of giving her up, 
as if he rather fent her than was forced to relinquifh her. The 
art of this has been taken notice of by Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 435.] His original is literally thus : 

Hail, heralds, melTengers of Jove and men ; 
fo that our poet confulted Dacier on this occafion : ** Sacrit 
" minifires des dieux et des hommes*'^ 
Ver. 437.] Dry den fays : 

/ blame not you, but your imperious king. 
Chapman has : 

I nothing blame you, but your king. 
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Patroclus hafte, the fair Brifeis bring; 
Conduct my captive to the haughty king. 
But witnefs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, 440 
Witnefs to Gods above, and men below! 
But firft, and loudeft, to your prince declare. 
That lawlefs tyrant whofe commands you bear ^ 
Unmov'd as death Achilles fhall remain, 
Tho' proftrate Greece Ihould bleed at ev*ry vein : 
The raging chief in frantick paflion loft, 446 
Blind to himfelf , and ufelefs to his hoft, 
Unflciird to judge the future by the paft. 
In blood and flaughter ftiall repent at laft. 

Patroclus now th* unwilling beauty brought ; 
She, in foft forrows,, and in penfive thought, 451 

aafeSSBBSBBBB 

Vcr, 438.] He here profited by Ogilby : 
Noble Patroclus, forth the virgin bring i 
But Gods and men, you and your cruell king.^^ 
Ver. 444.] In the original, Achilles fuddenly difcontinues hit 
fpeech without uttering a fevere menace, which he had conceived, 
frtom a reluftance to involve the reft of the Greeks in the difaftrous 
confequencc of his refentment to their leader, Mr. Cowper alone 
of all the tranflators, has retained this propriety. 
Ver. 446.] Homer fays exaiflly, 

he rages with deftrudlive mind. 

Nor knows to mark the future and the paft : 
ouf author, therefore, borrowed, perhaps, the turn of the paffagc 
from Dacier: •« CVft un furieux, qui n'eft capable que de fuivre 
*' fes vues pernicieufes ; et qui, ne pouvoit juger de I'avettir par le 
*^paffe-^r 

Ver. 451. She in foft forrtywsJ] The behaviour of Brifeis in 

her departure is no lefs beautifully imagined than the former. 

A French or Italian poet had lavilhcd all his wit and paffion in two 
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Paft filent, as the heralds held her hand. 
And oft look*dback, flow-movingo'ertheftrand. 
Not fo his lofs the fierce Achilles bore; 
But fad retiring to the founding fhore, 455 

0*er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 
That kirtdred deep, from whence his mother 
fprung : 

long fpeeches on this occafion, whicb the heralds muft have wept 
to hear ; inftead of which. Homer gives us a fine pidlare of nature. 
We fee Brifeis pafling unwillingly along, with a dejed^ed air, mel- 
ted in tendemefs, and not able to utter a word: and in the lines 
immediately following, we have a contrafie to this in the gloqmy 
refentment of Achilles, who fuddenly retires to the fliore and vents 
his rage aloud to the feas. The variation of the numbers juft in. 
this place adds a great beauty to it, which has been endeavoured at 
in the tranflation, ' P. 

His author literally. 

The woman with them went againft her will ; 

but Dacier, like our poet : '* £lle les foivoit a regnt and daus urn 
♦* profonde triftefe.'* 

Ver. 4^2.] In the firft edition thus : 

Supported by the chiefs on either hand. 

In filence paft along the winding (trand : 
with lefs deviation from the original than the prefent reading, which 
feems to have been taken from Tickcll : 

Sore figh'd fhe, as the heralds took her hastd; 
And oft looked back, Jlonv-moving o'er the ftrand: 

as that was formed from Dryden : 

She wept, and often caft her eyes behind : 

of which latter circumftance there is no trace in Homer. 
Much more accurate is Mr. Travers : 

Pat roclus then his deareft friend obey'd. 
And to her guides the beauteous charge convcy'd : 
Back as they curn'd befide the founding maia» 
Mov'd the fair dame reludbmt o'er the plain. 
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There, bath*d in tears of anger and difdain, 
Thus loud lamented to the ftormy main. 

O parent Goddefs ! fince in early bloom 460 
Thy fon muft fall, by too fevere a doom; 
Sure, to fo Ihort a race of glory bom. 
Great Jove in juftice Ihould this fpan adorn r 
Honour and fame at leaft the thund'rer ow*d. 
And ill he pays the promife of a God; 465 

Ver. 456.] Tickellthus, with more elegance and fidelity: 
On the cold beach he fat« and fix'd his eyes. 
Where black with ftorms the curling billows rife ; 
And, as the fea wide-roUing he furvey'd. 
With out-ftretch'd arms to his fond mother pray'd* 
Ver. 457.] The pleafmg repetition, '' That kindred deep," 
was not fuggefted by his author, but by Dryden : 
Caft on his kindred feas a ftormy look. 

Ver. 458. There bath* d in tears.} Euftathius observes on this 
place that it is no weaknefs in heroes to weep, but the very effect 
of humanity and proof of a generous temper ; for which he offers 
feveral inftances, and takes notice that if Sophocles would not let 
Ajax weep, it is becaufe he is drawn rather as a madman than a 
hero. But this general obfervation is not all we can offer in excufe 
for the tears of >\chilles : his are tears of anger and difdain (as I 
have ventured to call them in the tranflation) of which a great and 
fiery temper is more fufceptible than any other ; and even in this 
cafe Homer has taken care to preferve the high charafter, by- 
making him retire to vent his tears out of fight. And we may add 
to thefe an obfervation of which Madam Dacier is fond. The 
reafon why Agamemnon parts not in tears from Chryfeis, as 
Achilles does from Brifcis : the one parts willingly from his mif- 
trefs; and becaufe he does it for his people's fafety, it becomes an 
honour to him ; and the other is parted unwillingly, and becaufe 
his general takes her by force, the adion reflefts a dilhonour 
upon him. P. 

Ver. 464. The thund*rer tnv'd,"] This alludes to a ftory which 
Achilles tells the ambaffadors of Agamemnon^ U. ix. That he had 
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If yon proud monarch thus thy fon defies, 
Obfcures my glories, and refumes my prize. 

Far from the deep receffes of the main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his wat'ry reign, 
Thegoddefs-motherhear'd. The waves divide; 
And like a mift Ihe rofe above the tide ; 471 
Beheld him mourning on the naked fhores. 
And thus the forrows of his foul explores. 
Why grieves my fon? Thy anguifli let me fhare, 
Reveal the cauft^, and truft a parent's care. 475 



the choice of two fates : one lefs glorious at home, bat bleffed 
with a very long life; the other full of glory at Troy, but then he 
was never to return. The alternative being thus propofed to him 
(not from Jupiter but Thetis who revealed the decree) he chofe 
the latter, which he looks upon as his due, fince he gives away 
length of life for it : and accordingly when he complains to his 
mother of the difgrace he lies under, it is in this manner he mskeB 
a demand of honour. 

Monf. de laMotte very judicioufly obfervcs, that but for this 
fore-knowledge of the certainty of his death at Troy, Achilles't 
charad^er could have drawn but little efteem from the reader. A 
hero of a vicious mind, bleft only with a fuperiority of ftrength, 
and invulnerable into the bargain, was not very proper to excite 
admiration; but Homer by this exquiiite piece of art has made him 
the greateft of heroes, who is ftill purfuing glory in contempt of 
death, and even under that certainty gencroufly devoting himfelf 
in every aftion. P, 

Ver, 474. Homer fays literally : 

Speak out, conceal not; that we both may know : 
but our poet copied Dr}'den : 

I«t thy afflided ^zreatj^are her part: 
who followed Ogilby : 

Thy bofome eafc, and Zr/ mf Jhart thy wif. 
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He deeply fighing faid : To tell my woe. 
Is but to mention what too well you know. 
From Thebe facred to Apollo's name, 
(Action's realm) our conquering army came. 



Ver. 477«} This may be iegarded as a dextrous apology oil 
Horoer*s part for the repetition, which is going to be made, iti 
mitigation of faftidioas erities. 

Ver, 478. From Tieih] Homer, who opened his poem with 
the a^on which immediately brought on Achilles's anger, being* 
now to give an account of the fame thing again, takes his rife more 
badcward in the ftory. Thus the reader is informed in what be 
ihould know, without having been delayed from entering upon the 
promifed fubje^. This is, the firft attempt which we fee made to- 
' wards the poetical method of narration, which differs from the 
biftoricalj in that it doe$ not proceed always diredly in the line of 
time, but fometimes relates things which have gone before, whep a 
more proper oppprtunity demands it, to make the narration more 
informing or beautiful. 

The foregoing remark is in regard only to the firft fix lines of 
this fpeech* What follows is a rehearfal of the preceding SL&ion of 
the poem, almoft in the fame words he had ufed in the opening it; 
and is one of thofe faults which has with mod juftice been obje^led 
to our author. It is not to be denied but the account muil be te- 
dious, of what the reader had been juft before informed ; and. 
efpecially when we are given to underfland it was no way neceflar)% 
by what Achilles fays at the beginning, that Thetis kne*w the ivbole 
fiary already. As to repeating the fame lines, a pradice ufual with 
Homer, it is not fo excufable in this place as in thofe, where mef* 
iages are delivered in the words they were received, or the like; 
it being unnatural to imagine, that the perfon whom the poet intro- 
duces as adually fpeaking, ihould fall into the felf-fame words that 
are ufed in the narration by the poet himfelf. Yet Milton was fo 
great an admirer and imitator of our author, as not to have fcro- 
pled even this kind of repetition. The paiTage is at the end of his 
tenth book, where Adam having declared he would proftrate him- 
felf before God in certain particular afls of humiliation, thofe a^ 
are immediately after defcribcd by the poet in the fame words, ?• - 
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With treafure loaded and triumphant fpoils, 480 
Whofe juft divifion crown'd the foldier's toils; 
But bright Chryfei's, heavenly prize ! was led 
By vote feledied, to the gen'raPs bed. 
The prieft of Phoebus fought by gifts to gain 484 
His beauteous daughter from the vitftor's chain i 
The fleet he reached, and lowly bending down. 
Held forth the fceptre and the laurel crown. 
Entreating all: but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother-kings of Atreus' royal race: 489 
The generous Greeks their joint confent declare, 
The priefl: to reverence, and releafe the fair; 
Not fo Atrides : He, with wonted pride. 
The fire infulted, and his gifts deny'd t 
Th* infulted fire (his God*s peculiar care) 
To Phoebus pray M, and Phoebus heard theprayVt 

It feems to me^ that the beft account of thefe repetitions, fe 
much compkined of, in Homer, piay be derived from the de- 
tached manner, in which his poems were fcattere4 among thd 
Greeks. Separate parts were, doubtlefs, fung at fdlivals and 
public entertainments } and, thei^fote, to complete the fenfe, a 
neceiiity would frequently arife of fetching introduShm and expla- 
natory veHes from prece^ng parts of the- poem. And the fame 
folution may be applied to the recurrence of many (ingle verfes at 
the beginning of fpeeches throughout the poem* 

Ven 480.] He Ihould have written : 

■ ' ' With treafure ladent 

and the rhymes are Dryden's : 

The ranfack*d city, taken by our /«//, 
^e left, and hither brought the golden J}oih. 
Vol,!. F 
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Adreacjfvi plague enfuesj th' avenging dajt* ^96 
Inceflant fliy, an4 pierce the Grecian hearts, 
A prophet then, infpirM by heav'n arofe. 
And points th$ crime, and thence derives the 

woes ; 
Myfelf the firft th* affenabikd chiefs incline s<ki 
T* avert the veng^anc? of th? powV divine j 
Then rifing inhjs wjrath, the monarch ftorrti^di 
Incens'd h?threaten'd,andhjs threats perfpraaM 5 
The fair Chiyf«j§ tp h^ fif§ wag fent, 
W^tji i^iei'd gifts fcp mak* th^ Qod wlwt; &>s 
But ppw h? feig'd Prifei's' heavenly chaims. 
And of fttjr v^laiir*^ prL?e defrauds my arms^ 
Defraudf jHjb votes of all the Grecian train; 
And fefvic?, fajth, and juftice plead in vain. 
Bvit> Goddefs ! thPU thy fuppliant fon attend, 510 
To high Olympus' Ihining court afcend, 
Urge all the ti?§ tQ fprmer f^^ryice ow'd, 
And fue for vengeance tQ the thundering God. 
Oft hail thm, triumphed in the glorious bQaft, 
That thou ftood*ft forth of all th' gpthereal hoft, 



Ver. 514. O// hajl thm triufnfb'dJ] The perfijiafive which 
Achilles is here made to put into the mouth of Thetis^ is mod arN 
fully contrived to fuit the prefcnt exigency. You, fays he, muft 
intreat Jupiter to bring miferies on the Qieeks« who are protcdted 
by Juno, Neptune, aQji Mipwva; put him therefoxe in mind that 
thofe Deities wc|fc qn?e h\% c;ieinij5S, and adjure him by that ftr- 
vice you did him when thofe very powers would have bpuqd bini^ 
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When bold i-ebfellidfi ftiOdk the realms afeeve, ji8 
Th* Uftdaufited giiird c>f cloud^-doftipfellfftg JoVe# 
When the bright partnfer of his awful ?6ign, 
The wariike liiddj itid Irioftawhof the m«n, 



that he will now kif hh t^tn affift f(M agtinft tho etidei(fouirs i&e)r 
will oppojfe to my wifhes. ErtftAthiuSi 

As for the ftory itfelf, fonoe have thought (with whom is Ma* 
dam JDariei'} that thttt wa»ibitfe MtUfcrM tf&ditldii of Ihd fall df 
the angels for (heir rebelUbii whjch the Greeks h^ recei^dd by 
commerce wit& ^gypt: and thus they account tde rebellion of 
the Gods^ the prtclpkation of Ydkftn firotf lieAtetf^ i*d jdto's 
threatening the inferioar Gods with Tartarosj bat as fp many hhtts 
of fcripture faintly imitated. But It feems not imprdbable that the 
wars of tlie Godti^ dafcribed by tiid fdtn, all&de xA the co^tdi 
of the elements before they were brought into their natural ordcn 
It is almoft' gcner^flly agreed that by Jttpiter is riieaht the -^ther, 
and by Juno the Air: the ancient phibfb^htts fuppofed the Mtiei^ 
to be igneous, and by its kind influence upon the air to be the cauft 
of ill vegetation : thertfotti ftdnier fays in the tivth Iliad, iTuit 
opon Jupiter's embracing Im wift> the earth ^ftt forth its plants.. 
Perhaps by Thetis's abiding Jupiter, may be meant tha^ the watry 
jskmen'. fubfidirig and takifijf its ^atdral plaeei p6t ah end to this 
tombat of the elements. P^ 

Our poet might glance on Ogilby : 

Oft In tfiy fkthctf *si c6ort I heatd youf ioaji, 

Yoa ondy hAp'A faiiti to^tidh hb needed moft : 
ot rather on MaynwariBg: 

Oft have Jib heard you in Theffalia boqfl^ 

That you alone of aH ib' cetherial bofi 

fiis fate prevented. 
Thoie readers, who mibiMgortcai interpretations, muft havi 
recourfe to the elegant book of Heraciides PsMiicut, meationtd 
above. 

Ver. 517.] So Dtyden 2 

Afcend the ikies ; and, fupplicating, move 

Thy juft compT^nt to cloiid'ComfeUhig ](>H. 
t.i . 
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The traitor-gods, by mad ambition driv'n, 520 
Durft threat with chains th' omnipotence of 

heav*n. 
Then called by thee, the monfter Titan came^ 
(Whom Gods Briareus, men i^geon name) 
Thro' wondring ikies enormous ftalkM aloj^gjit 
Not* he, that (hakes the folid earth, fo ftrong.-f!; 
Withgiant-pride at Jove's high throne he ilands^ 
Andbrandifh'd round him all his hundred hands ; 
Th* affrighted Gods confefs'd their awful lord. 
They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador'd. 
This, Goddefs, this to his remembrance call, $$& 
j^mbrace his knees, at his tribunal fall; 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train. 
To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main. 
To heap the (hores with copious death, and bring 
The Greeks to know the curfe of fuch a king : 53 $ 



Ver« 525. Wiom Gods Briarnut men Mgeon name^ This 
manner of making the Gods fpeak a language difierent from men 
(which is frequent in Homer) is a circumftance that as far as it 
widens the di^ndUon between divine and human natures, fo far 
night tend to heighten the reverence paid the Gods. But befides 
tfiis, as the difference is thus told in poetry, it is of ufe to the 
poets themfelves : for it appears like a kind of teftimony of their 
infpiration, or their converfe with the Gods, and thereby gives a 
Biajefty to their works. P. 

Ver. 53 2.] Ogilby is no( unlike : 

That they may force the routed Gxeeks again 
Back to iheirjket^ and drive them to the main^ 
* Neptune* 
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Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head 
0*er all his wide dominion of the dead. 
And mourn* in blood, that e'er he durft difgrace 
The boldeft warriour of the Grecian race* 

Unhappy fon! (fair Thetis thus replies, J40 
While tears celeftial trickle from her eyes) 
Why have I bom thee with a mother's throes. 
To fates averfe, and nurs'd for future woes? 
So fhort a fpace the light of heav'n to view I 
So Ihort a fpace ! and fiird with forrow too ! $45 
O might a parent's careful wifh prevail, 
Far, far from Ilion fhouldthy veflels fail. 
And thou, from camps remote, the danger fliun. 
Which now, alas ! too nearly threats my fon. 
Yet (what I can) to move thy fuit Til go 550 
To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy fnow. 

Ven 541. C^/^^/W.] An interpolated thought from Par» Loft. u6zOm 
Tears, fach as attgelt tueef* 

VcTf 549.] This is ^n imitation of Ogilby ; 
JFify did J har tbee <witb fach bitter tbroet^ 
Atid breed with pains^ to fufir all thefe <xi;0^x^ 

Yen 543.] T)\tfiifi clanfe, not in Homer, is from Djyden: 
Ah! wretched ipc! hy fates aivetfe, decreed 
To bring thee forth with p^in, with care tq breed { 

Vcr. 545.] Dryden has ; 

And flmt^ ^d full offirnrw arc thy days ; 
andOgilby: 

Short is thy life^ yet full of grirfand care* 

V^r* 550.] The contradion Pll is unfufierable to my ears. 
and| I thix^f always degrades the higher fpecics of poetry. He 
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Mean time, f^^cure within thy fhips, from far 
Behold the field, aor mingle in the war. 
The fire of Gods and all th* »th^real train. 
On the w*rm limits of the fartheft main^ fsi 
Now mix with mortals, nor difdain tp gmce 
The feaft? of i$thiopia*$ blamelefsi race; 

memmssssmam 

might have onutted the fign of the ten/e with much improveinent 

to the ipint of the paflage : 

Yet (what I caa] to a^ove thy fuit / go, 
Ver. 552.] Tickell, with inpre fidelity s 

Mean time, my Ton, indulgp thy juft difd^n, 
Veii( ^1 thy r^gCj sai (hm tke faoftilp ptw« 

Ver. ^57, ThffeaJU of Mthhpufi blameU/s raceJ] The JSthior 
];»ans» fays Diodorus, 1. 3. are faid to be the inventors of ponipsj^ 
faQiifipiis, fokmn meeting«> and o^her honoura paid to the Gods. 
From hence airo(<s their charader of piety> which is hjsre celebcatie^^ 
by Homer. Among thefe there was an annual feaft at Diofpolis^ 
vfY^i^ ^utathius ipei\tion9« Mfbefeiq they carried about the fbitxiea 
of Jupiter and the other Goda, for twelve days, according to their 
njjooiber: to whiph if we add the ancient cuftom of fetting nocat 
before ftatues, it will appear a rite from which this faWe might 
eafily arife. But it would b^ a great miftake to imagine from this 
place, that Homer reprefents the Gods as eating and drinking upon 
earth : a grofs notion he was never ^ilty of, as appears from thefc 
yerfes in the fifth book, v. 340. 

Otf ymg virof i^ifr\ i wiser* eu^^Tet. mov, 
Tiptt* ufulfAoviq utrt, Keii it^wecltt xec^iMai, 

(For not thq bread of man their life fuftains, 
JJor wine's inflaming juice fupplies their veins.) 
Macrobius would have it, that by Jupiier here is meapl; the fun, 
and that the number t^fhe hinia at the twelve ^w ; but whatever 
may be faid in a critical defence of this oj)inion, I believe the 
reader will be fatisficd that Hopie;^ eonfidered as a poet, would 
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Twelve days th^ pow'ns indulge the genial rite, 
Returning wkh the twdfth revolving light. 
Then will I fiiount the brazen dptne, and moVe 
The higii tiribuftal of i*ttfti©rtal J^ve, ^dr 

TheGoddeft fpoke: thd falling waves^unclofe; 
Then down the deep (he plunged from whetted 

fhe rofe^ 
And left him forrol^iwg on the lonely coafU, 
In wild refentment for the fair he loft. 5% 

In Chryfa's port now f3:ge Ulyffes rode/ 
Beneath the d^ck the deftin'd vi<Sims ftow*d; 
The fails they hxVd^ they lalh'd the niaft afnie. 
And dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty*^d. ' 
Next on the fliore their hecatomb they land, 
Chryfeis laft defcending on the ftrand. 571 



have his m£[chinery underftood upon that fyftenfi of the Gods which 
is properly Grecian, 

One may take notice her^^ that It wej?e to be wifhed fome paf- 
fage were found in any aathentick author, that might tell us the 
time of the year when the ^Ethiopians kept this feftival at Ditof- 
polis : for from thence one might determine the precife feafon of 
the year wherein the aftions of the Iliad are reprefented to have 
happened; and perhaps by that means farther e]q)laia the beauty 
and propriety of many paflages in the poem* P. 

Ver. 562. Our poet weakens the original by utinec<$flary s^ddi^ 
tions: and ver. 563* is particularly inelegant, as well asungran)<« 
matical. Travers delivers the full meaiung in a cduplet : 

She fpoke retiring from the hero's eyes. 
Stung to the foul to lofe his beauteous prizc« 

«:4 . ' 
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Her, thus returning from the furrowed main, 

Ulyffes led to Phoebus' facred fane; 

Where at his folemn altar, as the maid 

He gave to Chryfes, thus the hero faid. 575' 

Hail rev'rend prieft ! to Phoebus' awful dome 
A fuppliant I from great Atrides come: 
UnranfomM here receive the fpotlefs fair; 
Accept the hecatombs the Greeks prepare; 
And may thy God who fcatters darts around, 
Aton'd by facrifice, defift to wound, 581 

At this, the fire embraced the maid again. 
So fadly loft, fo lately fought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the darting king, 
Difpos'd in rank their hecatomb they bring; 
With water purify their hands, and take 
The facred offering of the faked cake; 
While thus with arms devoutly raised in air. 
And folemn voice, the prieft direfts his pray'r. 



Vcn 57^.^ Homer fays only, 

O! Chryfes: 
bnt DrydcD : 

Reverenc'd ht thou ! 

Ver. 582.] Homer fays. 

With this he gave her to her father's arms 
The fire with rapture takes his darling child : 

fo that Travers is preferable for, dofenefs to his author : 
He fpoke, and on her ^tt ,the jsaid beftAw'd : 
The raptur'd fir^ with joy paternal glowM, 
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God of the filver bow, thy ear incline, 590 
Whofe pow*r encircles Cilia the divine; 
Whofe facred eye thy Tenedos furveys. 
And gilds fair Chryfa with diftinguifh'd rays ! 
If, fir*d to vengeance at thy prieft's requeft. 
Thy direful darts inflidt the raging peft; 595 
Once more attend ! avert the waftful woe. 
And fmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 

So Chryfes pray'd, Apollo heard his pray'r : 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
Between their homs the falted barley threw, 600 
And with their heads toheav'n the victims flew: 



Vcr. 590.] Thus Dryden : 

God of the filver honv^ nubofe eyes furvej 

The facrcd Cilia . 

Vcr. ;98«] Our poet feems to have had his eye on Ogilby : 

Thus Chryfes /r^ V. The prayer Apollo beard. 

They* their devotions done« the beafts prepared. 

firft on their foreheads fait and barley threw ; 

The maims then* their necks ered^ing* flenja. 
Ver. 6oo. The facnfice.'\ If we confider this paflage* it is not 
made to fhinein poetry : all that can be done is to give it numbers, 
and endeavour to fet the particulars in a diftind view. But if we 
take it in another light* and aS a piece of learning* it is valuable 
for being the mod exaA account of the ancient facrifices any where 
left us« There is firft the purification* by walhing of hands : fe- 
condly the offering up of prayers : thirdly the mola^ or barley-cake 
thrown upon the vidim : fourthly the manner of killing it with 
the head turned upwards to the celeftial Gods (as they turned it 
downwards when they oflfered to tTie infemals:) fifthly their fe- 
ledling the thighs and fat for their Gods as the befi: of the facrifice* 
and the difpofing afeut them pieces cut from every part for a repre- 
fentation of the whole; (hence the thighs* or \mii^^^ axe frequently 
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The limbs^they feyei from th' mclc&tig hid^i 
Thethighg, |el«ae4 ■teethe Gods, ^divide: 
On thefc, in double cawfe involved with wt. 
The choiceft morfel$ lay from cv'ry part ^ te^ 
Thepri^ft himielf before his altar ftands. 
And bunw the crffVing with his holy handsr^ 
Pours the black vfitt^ and fees tb^ flames afpir e jr 
Theyoiilfe with in(ftFiiinen«» lurmund the fire: 
The thighs thiis facfifi^*d, afid entrails dreft^ 6 iq 
Th^'afliftants part, tran^x, ^ roaft the reft; 

ttfcd in Hoocf asd ths Greek pocia for the whole yi^m :Jt fixtk^ 
the libation of wine : feventhly confuming the thighs in the fire of 
the altar: eighthly the facFi#ecw- dy g ff »g and feafting on the left^ 
with joy and hymns to the Gods. Thiu- pun^^aily have the an- 
cient poetSji and in particular Homer^i written with a care and 
xefpcft to religion. One* may queftion whether any country, as 
much a ftranger to chriflianity as we are to heathenifm, might be 
fo weU infoTBwd^by #«r poets in tficworfliip i>elon|;iiig tO' any pro. 
feflion of religion at |wefbit; 

I am obliged? to^ ta*» notiee* How entiielf Mr, Djyrfen has mif- 
taken the fenife of thisB^pafege, and the cnflom of annquity ; for in 
his tranflation, the cskcs air thrown into tfiie fire inftead of being 
caft en the vidlim: the {Su;rv^eer» are made to eat the thighs and 
whatever belonged to the Gods ; and' no part of the vi^im is con- 
filmed fiir a hunttroftring,. fo> that in efibdt there is^ no facrifice at 
!&• Soms of the nddakes (paiticolaply that of tnrmng the roafi 
meat an tka fpitt^ which was not known ia Isomer's days) he was 
led ixuaby Chapman'fr tranflation. p, 

TFhi5 i« not in the orrginal, which alt the tranflators have va- 
rioufly miftakcn. Hbmcr only fays, that ♦* they brought fonk 
«* the felt barley-cakes." 

Ver. 606.} Dfyden, as follows; 

Xf^ t^i^ft w/Vj^ hol^ hands was feen to line 
The clown wood and pour the ruddy w**?.. 
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TJwn fptead the tables, the fepaft pqrepare^ 
Each t^kea hd^feat, and ^^h r^eives hk ftia^e, 
Whw now the Wge of hwger was repreft^ 
With pure libatk»$ they cQiKlude the feaft ; 6i$ 
The youths with win^ the copious goblet* 

apwa^ii, 
And pka&'d^ difpenie the flowing bowls arouiul. 
With hyixuvs divine the joyoua banquet ends» 
The Paeans lengthened till the fim defcends : 
The Greeks, i:eftor'd> the grateful notes prolong 5 
Apollo liJftens, and approves, the fong. 6zi 

'Twas night jj the chiefs befide their veffel lie^ 
'Till rofy mo«n had purpled o'er the Iky i 
Then laundii, and hoif^ the maft ; indulgent gales* 
Supply 'd by PhoebuSj fill the fwelling fails; 625 



Ver. 614.] Tho itb/nH^ miglit be improrod dwa: 
When now the erafoing nm/h of hangcf ceaft: 
but he had Drydcn in view, at JEmidm riii. ^44 : 

But, mi)hem the rage 9/ hunger tvat reprefii. 

Ver, 616.] ThusOgilby: 

Withvix^vwines tfccjr me^ goblets crowrt'd. 
Drinking about, an4 ftUl tim cop ^ 



Ver. 620.] A beautiful couj^t, wrought from fntr words of 
his author : •• Hi& mind wa9 deligh|«J, as he liftenod." 

Ver. 623.} Thus Drydcn: 

Thefiies with dawning di^yyrtxt purf led o'er : 

from whofe verfion ou? poet borrowed alfo the vulgar exprcffioa 
in ver, 626. 

The belljing canvas flrutted with the gale* 
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The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow^ 
The parted ocean foams and roars below: 
Above the bounding billows fwift they flew, 
'Till now the Grecian camp appeared in view* 
Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 630 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow, fand) 
Then part, where ftretchM alongthewinding bajr 
The fliips and tents in mingled profpe€l lay* 

But raging IHll, amidft his navy fat 
The ftem Achilles, ftedfaft in his hate; 635 
Nor mix*d in combat, nor in coimcil joined j; 
But wafting cares lay heavy on his mind: 
In his black thoughts revenge and flaughter roll. 
And fcenes of blood rife dreadful in his foul. 



fsssm 



Ver« 624.] Much in the fame manner Ogilby ; 
Back to the anny they prepare to faJi: 
The God appe^'d fei^ing a ftolpcrovag^Je. 
Ver. 6z6.] Chapman has s 
The top-maft hoifted^ mfi^wiite faib on his round bieaft they put. 
Ver. 632.] For this cooplet Homer has only. 
They to the tents and (hips themie}yes difperft : 
fo that oar poet was guided by Dryden I 

And pitch their tents along the crooked jS^re^ 

Ver. 638.] Our poet has miftaken his original, (as Tickcll 
alfo) mifled, I prefume, by Dryden ; who runs thus : 
With hopes of 'vengeance on the tyrant's head. 

Ogilby, Travers, Chapman, and Cowper, render the paflage with 
fidelity. The verfions of the two former I will quote; and firft 
Ogilby, who is by no means worthy of the contempt, in which he 
is generally holden 1 
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Twelve days were paft, and now the dawning 
light 64CI 

The Gods had fummon*d to th'Olympian height : 
Jove firft afcending from the wat'ry bow'rs, 
Leads the long order of aethereal powVs. 



Bnt fad Achilkt^ full of difcontents^ 
Neither the cooncil nor the ^eld freqaents ; 
Bat, at his fleet remaining, woald not fight, 
HioDgh war and battels were his chief delight. 

Travers: 

Still at his fleet, with gloomy wrath infpir'd^ 
The ion of Peleas from the Greeks retir'd : 
There pin'd his anxious heart untaught to yield. 
And Ihun'd alike the council and the field ; 
Yet long'd to hear the wai^s confus'd alarms. 
And the loud ckmours of a field in arms. 

Ver. 642.] He was yA into this miftake by Dryden's verfion : 

Jove at their head afceuHug from tbefia: 

wheitlu Honer had only laid, that Jupiter was gone towards the 
ocean on a vifit to the Ethiopians, who are faid in Odyfley, i« 22. 
io be *' the remoteft of mankind i** a paflage thus referred to by 
Virgil, J£xi. iv. 480. 

Oceani finem juxta, folemque cadentem, 
Ultimut Ethiopum locus dl. 

. Near fartheft ocean and the&tting fun 
The realm extieme<)f Ethiopia lies* • 

Ogilby is accurate, and not contemptible in* neatnefs : 

And now, twelve days expired, die feafted Gods, 
Attending Jove, retum'd to Aeir abodes. 

The remainder of Pope's verfion, to the fpeech of Thetis, is neither 
executed with fidelity, nor all his accuftomed elegance* The tranf- 
lations of Tickell and Travers united thus well exhibit the former 
part: 

Twelve days, were jpafl!, and now th' ethereal train, 
Jove at theii^ head, to heav'n returh'd again : 



yfhth like, the irioming mift iti e»!y dky^ ' 
Rofe from the flood the daughter of Ae fea ; 645 
Audi to the fedtg divkie hi* flight ^ddneftV 
Thete, far apait, and high abow the reft,' ^ ^ 
The thund'rer fat > whe« old Olympiw flj*«fd« 
His hundred heads in hcav'iMMid props the clouds j 
Suppliant the Ooddefs ftctodi one hahd fhe 
placed 650 

Beneath hi^ beard, artd one his krtee« embrac'd^. 
If e'er, O father of the Gods 1 fhe faid. 
My words could pfeafe thee, ormy adionsaid; 
Some marks of honour on my ion beftow. 
And pay in glory what in fife you owe. 6s i 
Fame is at leaft by heavenly promife due 
To life fo fhort, aad now dilhonour'd too. 
Avenge this wrong, oh etw juft and wife i 
Let Greece he humbled^ and the Trojans ri£&i 



When careful Thetis with the <fewil{ftg tight 
Rofe from the deepvand leaeh^d tfa' Olympiatn ktight. 
There ht apart Satonmtt.Jdveibe found;. 
High o'er the reft he view'd the profped round. 

Ver. 64;*] The rhyne is qot accurate; and the phrafe of thd 
next verfe is, in my opipion^ aukward^ ftiiS*, and forced^ for the 
convenience of the rhyme* 

Ver* 652.} This fpeech is very poetically executed ; but twq 
lines of the original axe very flightly touched, which Tickell rea4r 
ders thus : 

Punifh the kiagof mea» whoie lawlefs fway 
• Hath (hamed ^c yooth^ and fdz>'d his deftia'd piey. 
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*TiU the proud king, and all th'Achaian face 660 
Shall heap with honours him they now difgrace. 

Thus Thetis fpofce, but Jove in filence field 
The facxed councils of his breaft conceaFd. 
Not fo repula'd, the Goddefs clofer preft^ 
Still grafp'd his knees, and urg*d the dear 
requcft. 65j 

O fire of Gods and men! thy fuppliant hear; 
Refufe, or grant; for what has Jove to fearf 
Or oh ! declare, of all the powers above. 
Is wretched Thetis leaft the care of Jove? 

She ikid^ and %hing thus the God r^ties,^;^ 
Who rolls the thunder a'er the vaulted fkies. 



Ver. &Sj^'] Ogitby i&koni^y^ bat jdHy expreSTCorhitzudior i 

Thetis^ M if fl^ grew unto hi » knee* 

Clafping held fall ; 

for Homer fays liter^y^ ^ 

But Thetk^ aa ike firft hb knees embiae^d^ 

Still clofely clang -.-*: 
fo that onr poet tm^ caf! an: eye on Dacier's verfion : ^ TbeHf, 
'< deraeurant te&jouf s attache ^ fts genoux« et les /errant fluf ttroU 
•• ffTHMt h prefia encore.'* 
Nor was Drydcn unnonced: 

'Tffli (he, refolv^d to win, renewM her firit. 

Ver. 667 1] Homer fays, without an interrogation, or the 
mention of a name, *' For there is "no fear in you;'* but Dicier 
fupplied our poet with this turn of the cbufe : Car qut^eft^e £«r 
yupit0r^V^% crgindref 

Ver. 671.] Theoriginalis Kteraffy thiff: 

Tltonlpake, deep-fighing, eIoad-coinf)eBing Jove : 
but the French tranfiator juft mentioned : «* Le dieu, fsi* laiut h 
•* tmmrrt.* i 
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What haft thou alk'd ? Ah why (hould Jove 
engage ".. 

In foreign contefts and domeftick rage, 
The Gods^* complaints, and Juno's fierce alarms ^ 
While I, too partial, aid the Trojan arins ? 675 
Go, left the haughty partner of my fway 
With jealous eyes thy clofe accefs furvey; 
But part in peace, fecure thy pray*r is fped s 
Witnefs the lacred honours of our head. 
The nod that ratifies the will divine, 6Ba 

The faithful, fixM, irrevocable fign; 
This feals thy fuit, and this fulfils thy vows-— 
He fpoke; and awful beixds his fable brows ; 



Ver. 673.] Thcfc " foreign contefts,'* and " Gods* com-. - 
** plaints j" are gratuitous additions^ which weaken the purport 
of the pafTage. 

Ver. 681. The faithful, J!x% irre*voeabU JignJ] There are* 
among men three things by which the efficacy of a promife may be 
void; ,the defign not to perform it, the want of power to bring it 
to pafs, and the inftability of our tempers; from all which Homer 
faw that the divinity muft be exempted, and therefore be defcribes 
the nod, or ratification of Jupiter's word, as faithful, in oppofi* 
tion tofraudyfure of being performed, in oppofition to <wiak»efii 
and irrevocable, in oppofition to our repenting of a promife*-^ 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 682.] Dryden fays : , , 

The ftamp of h^av'n, and feal o£ fate : 
and Dacier : ^' Lamajrque U pins flare, dont je fielle laverite. dea^ 
** promefles, que je fais aux immqrtels/* Homer has no fuch worf* 

Our tranflator amplifies his original, but has done full juftice to 
the fublimity of this noble piiffiige» The reader will be pleafed 
alfo with Travers' tranllation : 
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Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the no(f| 
The ftamp of Fate, and fandtion of the God : 63$ 
Highheav'nwith trembling the dread fignal took. 
And all Olympus to the centre fliook. 



easB 



Confide in me ; but hafle» depart the fkies> 

Left Juho mark thee with miftruftfui eyes. 

Here take my fand^ion to the pow'rs abo^e; 

The nod, that binds the firm decrees of Jove l 

The faithful feal of this almighty ftate. 

The ftamp of fix'd irrevocable fate» 

Whoever ih^U this aufpicious fignal gain> 

Force may oppofe him, but oppofe in vaiiu 

His brows then bending with majeftic grace, 

Th€ curls ambroiial round his awful face 

Shook, and expreft the fignal of the God, 

While all Olympus trembling felt the nod* 
Ver. 68 j. fie fpoke^ and akjDful hends.^ This defcription of th^ 
majefty of Jupiter has fomething excJeedingly grand and venerable. 
Macrobius reports, that Phidias having made his Olympian Jupiter^ 
tvhich paft for one of the greateft miracles of art, was alked from, 
what pattern he framed fo divine a figure, and anfwered, it was 
from that archetype which he found in thcfe lines of Homer. The< 
fame author has alfo taken notice of Virgil's imitating it, 1. 14 

*' Dixerat, idque ratum Stygii per flumina fratris, 

" Per pice totrentes atraque voragine ripas ; 

*' Aniiuit, & totum nutu tremefecit Olynlpttm.'* 
Here indeed he has preferved the nod with its ftupendous efieft, tht 
making the heavens tremble. But he has negleded the defcriptioa 
of the eye-'brows and the hair, thofe ehief pieces of imagery from 
whence the artift took the idea of a countenance proper for the 
king of" Gods and men. 

Thus far Macrobius, whom Scaligef atifwers in this manner}. 
Aut ludunt Phidiam^ out nos ludit Phidiat. Etiam Jim Hdmer^ puf 
ilium JciJJe^ Jovem Hon carert fuperciliis ^ drfarie* P« 

Ver. 684.] Ogilby has. 

And we'll confirni our promife wifh a md: 

No ampler is our grant to any god* 
Vol. I. 
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Swift to the feas profound the Goddeft Mm^^ 
Jove t^hk ftarry manfion ki the (kies. 
The Aiming fynod of th' immortals wait €^ 
The coming God, and fromdlieiT thrones df flate 
Arifing filent, wrapt in holy fear. 
Before the Majefly of Heav*n appear. 
Trembling they ftand, while JoveafTumes the 

throne,, 
All, but the God^s imperious queen alone : 695 



Vcr, 690.] ' The fenfc of the original is bat obfcurdy fceo in 
this tranflation. Dryden is more faithful : 

He moves into his halh the pow'ra refort, 
£ach fsom his houfe, to fill the fov'reign's coart : 
Kof waiting fummons, nor expedling, floods 
But met with reverence, and recciv'd the god, 
Ver. 694. Jfove ajfumes the throju^] As Homer makes the iirft 
counoil of his men. to be one continued (bene of anger» whereby 
the Grecian chiefs became divided » fo he makes the firft meetin^^ 
of the Gods to be fpent in the fame pafion; whereby Jupiter is*. 
more fixed to afiift the Trojans, and Juno more inceoied. againft 
them. Thus the defign of the poem goes on : the anger which 
began the book overfpreads all exigent beings by the latter end of 
it : heaven and earth become engaged in the fubjeft, by which it 
ff!ft» to a great importance in the reader's eyes, and is bailenecf 
^rtvardinto the brifbeft fcenes of adion that can be framed trpottt 
that violent pafSon. ' F^ 

i . 

Nor is our poet fufHciently attentive to his exempbr kk thiat 
jgafila^* Travers is much nK)re accurate : 

Now fate the God enthron'd amid the fkies. 
Nor fate umnark'd by Juno's confcious eyes : 
For in clofe confult (he had lately feen 
Where Thetis fete, the filver-footed queen. 
Daughter of ocean crown'd with hoary age ; 
And her tongue foundfd in a. voice of rage. 
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Late had ika viewed the filvcr-fooced^ darlje^ 
And all her paffi<M»9 Ickadled imc^^rm. 
S^jf ^mM msttlag^r ol heav'n (fh«\cries) 
Whdiiow patta^kc^ rte^ fecrets? of the fkies ? 

Ver. 69!^ Sirjr> artful fUdMgir.} Tie Gods: aAdt GoddisCsi 
being defcribcA with all the defiies and pleafures, the paffion» 
and humours of mankind, the commeilfato'fs have taken a licence ' 
frpBS tbtnce to dnw aotr dn^ moral- objbxvadonary but ^9 foU- 
rkai refltBions out of this part of the poet. Thefel am^forry to 
fee faff ftr ftatd irpoit womanfc&ld, and jrflf by Jcmo*&infe»iff^. Some- 
times (he pcocute& them ^ leifon fbo thttr v\tv&>f and i»nqutetnidH 
and at other times for their loud and vexatious tempers. Juna 
deferves them on the one baiuiy Ju^itw thunders them out on the 
other, and the learned gentlemen are very particular in enlarging 
^mf^' renwrks on btfth fidfesi^ In her firfl <})ccch riicy make the poet 
defcribe the inquifitive temper of womankind in general, and Aeir 
redleffnefs if thoy asre not admitted into every ieei^t. In his an- 
fwer to this, they trace thoie methods of grave remodftsance by 
which it is proper ib« huibaadd to calm them«r I« (lee reply, they 
find it is the nature of women tabe fioreobftinate fbf being yielded 
to : and in his fecond return to her, they fee the laft method to be 
ufed with them upon failure of the firft, which is the ek'ercift of 
fovereig^ aothoci^. 

Mr. Dir^ii h«i^ At^Hfi'aMd^all this witfh'the otnooft feverity upon 
the ladies, and fpiritfcd i$le #hofe wi(^ fatiiical^ addition^ of h>s 
own. But Msdam ]>aeier (wlio ha» elfewhtfrtf ahktiadirereed upon 
the good bifhop of ThefTalenica^ for his fage admonitions againft 
the fair fex). has not taken the leaft notice 'of this^ general defe^our 
from complaifance in all the commentators. She feems willing tOr 
give the whole paiTage a more important turn, and incline us to 
think that Homer dcfigncd to reprefent the folly and danger of 
prying into the fccrcts of providence. Tis thrown.inlo that air in 
this tranflation, not only as it is more noble and inftruftivc in ge- 
neral, but as it IS more cefpedful to the ladles in particular; nor 
Ihould we (any more than Madam Dacier) have mentioned what 
thofe old felioWs have (aid, but to defiire thdr prote^Uon againft 
fome modern criticks, their diiciples, who may arra^ tliis pro- 
ceeding. , ^ o z P, 
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Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 7©^ 
in vain the partner of imperial ftate. 
What favorite Goddefs then thofe cares divides. 
Which Jove in prudence from his confort hides ? 
To this the ThundVer: Seek not thou to find 
The facred counfels of ahnighty mind: 705 
Involved in darknefs lies the great decree. 
Nor can the depths of fate be piercM by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge,thou thefirft fhalt know: 
The firft of <5ods above^ and men below ; 



Hckell in this place is ndore clofe and eommendaUe thaa 
eurpo^A ■ . ■ ^ 

Falfcjovcl what^pddefs whifp'ring did I fee ? 
O! food of counfels ftill conceal'd from me! 
Tomc^ negle^edy thou wilt ne'er impart 
One fingle thought of thy clofe-cover'd heart. 

AndfoisTravers: 

Say, pow'r of craft I who late cohferr'd with thee f 
Who ihar'd the counfels thou conceal'ft from me ? 
Still does the force of thy ungracious love 
Hide from my foul the dark defigns of Jove. 

Vcr. 704.] Tickell has rendered this reply more clofely, and 
with elegance not much inferiour. Travers alfp has fucceeded 
fcry well: 

,.7 ' To whom the fire of Gods and men repl/d : 
, Near as thou art by nuptial bands ally'd, 
O never hope my fecret thoughts to gain ! 
For thefe thy curious wi(h explores in vain, 
/ Thou firft of Gods and inen (halt hear from me 

The counfels proper to be known b;^ thee ; 
But wave the reft ; n9r |irge me to reveal 
liVhat my deep wUdom (hall from all conceal. 
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But thou, nor they, (hall fearch the thoughts 

that roll 710 

Deep in the clofe receffes of my foul. .?. 

Full on the^re the Goddef^ of the fkies 
Roird the large orbs of her majeftic eyes. 
And thus returned. Auftere Satumius, fay, 
From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy 
fway? ' jii 

Thy boundlefs will, for me, remains in force/ 
And all thy counfels take the deftinM courfe,^ ' 
But *tis for Greece I fear: for late waS-fee»:T 
In clofe confult the filver-pfooted queen. 
Jove to ids Thetis nothing coidd deny, 710 
Nor was the fignal vain that fhook the fky. 



Ver. 713. RolN the large Qrbs.l The Greek h BbAr*| tArfm '%, 
which is commonly tranflated th,e 'venemi/e mt^V Juno." Madam 
Dacier very well obferves that fii is only an aqgmentative particle, 
and iignifies no more than vaidh It may be added, that the iwt^ 
gination that oxen have larger eyes than ordinary is ill-grounded, 
and has no foundation in truth ; their eyes are no larger in propor- 
tion than thofe of men, or of moft other animals, fiat be it as it 
will, the defign of the poet, which is only to expreis |he huge- 
nefs of her eyes, is anfwered in the paraphrafe, P« 

Ver. 715.] Travers is not inferiour : 

What have I alk'd, or now prefume to know ? 

• Free and fcdate thy heavenly counfels flow. * 

Ver. 721.] Homer fays merely 5 *' To whom I fufped you to 
. *' have certainly nodded aflenti" fo that our poet feems to have 
taken a hint of this fpecifical fymptom of Jove's acquiefcence in 
the requeft of Thetis, from Dacier ; •• Je fuis perfuadee que ce 
" /iff^s ^«»' »ous nous fommes apper^m, ne fera pas 'vainj* Tht 
refemblance is fufficiently diftindt. 
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WkU fbta^l faK)w has the Goddefs wca. 
To grace her fierce, inexorable fan? 
Perhaps ui Grecian bloeii to<fcmdhL theplaki. 
And glut his vengeanioe -wkh my people flain. 725 

TbfijatJius thie God; Oh wftleis ht^ of pridiJ^ 
ThatArivestolcam whatheav'ji refcdvesto hide] 
Vain IB the fearch,. pr^rnnptuous aod abhor *d, 
^xious to thee, and odious to thy Ix)rd, 
I^et jdbjs^uiHbej th* immutable decree 730 

No &«« canfhake.: Avhat z>^ that ought Xs^ be/ 
Godd^s fubmit, nor dai^e cur tviU withOand, 
But dread the pow'r of this avenging hand 5 
arji' united iftre©gth of all the Gods above 
In vam refifts th* omnipotence of Jove, 735 

TheThund'rer fp<^,tK5r<hirft the queen reply; 
A rev*rend horror filenc d all the Iky. 

. . ^&Cp 7^] Ogilby is undigni^ddj but flK>jre 'CXA^l : 
J>iilruft£iil JVTMiaiil angry Joire replied ; 
{ -ff Qm llhf ijef^ttft Ikcad can noching Jftide. 
' The iatterclatffe dn tkisverfe of ^pe is like I>acier ; *^ D^efle 
^ citfieufe «t inftmiu.** 
• Ver. 729.] Dacicr: •* Vous me deviendrez plus oduufej' 

Ver. 730.] Our author fwis mtfconceived, or inadequately re- 
prcfented, his original; which H^fcbesand Chapman had properly 
exhibited, but Mr. Cowpcr finpe witk fijwplicity aikl neatnefs alfo : 
And be it as tboe faydl — I am well pleafed 
That fo it Ihonld be,— 
"Ver. 735.] Dryden has. 

To lift a Tiaixd agaiiift tfwz?^fl/^«r^. 
Ven 736.] The tranflators haire generally agreed in fupprc(^ 
fing a thought of the original^ tbus reprefcntcd by Ogilby ; 
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Tine feaA diftuib'd, with fonow Vukan ikvi 

His motfcex menacVi, and the <3ods in awe; 

Pfiaoe at his heart, and pleafure his defiga, 740 

. Thus inteipos'jd the archttetS: divine. 

The \K^3etched .quiismlsiof dbie mpntal ilate .1 

Are far umwcxrthy, Gods ! of your dd^ate: 

Let men their d»jr« in ienfelefs ftrlfe employ, 

We, iti eternal peaioe^ and ^oiiftarit py. 745 

mstsatsmssamm 

This fiud* .flie fileut fate, ftoringiiis^wa; 
And drove to keep her rifin^ ftomach down* 

This is« doubtlefs, trivial and undignified ; but gives the gjCAVi^ 
force of the Gredc in our vulgar idiom. 

Ver, 741, Thus inUrpoi^d the architeH drvineJ\ This quarrel 
of the Gods' being come to its height, 4he poet Jiaakei Vtikan^nter- 
pofe, who freely^ puts them in mind of pleafure^ inofienAvely 
advifes Jitoo, illuftrates his advice by an example of his own mi«- 
fortune, turning the jcft on himfelf to enliven the :binquet ; and 
concludes the part he is to fupport with ferving Nedar about* 
Homer had here his Minerva or nvifdoM to interpofe again,^ and 
every other quality of the mind refided in Heaven under the ap- 
pearance of fome deity: fo.that his introducing Abakan* {>r6* 
needed not from a want of choice^ but an infight ioto iiAtuit, He 
knew that a friend to mirth often diverts or ftops qiiUM>rels> e^ie*- 
cially when he contcives to fubmit himfelf to the laugh, and pse- 
vails on the angry to psurt in good humour^ or in a difppfition to 
friendlhip ; when grave reprefentations are fometimes reproaches^ 
fometimes lengthen the debate by occafioning defences, and fome^ 
times introduce new parties into the confequences of it, . P, 

Ver. 745.] Aninfipid and inelegant line. 1 ptefer TidacH^ 
who keeps his original more in view : 

If things on earth difturb the bleft abodes. 
And mar th' ambrofial banquet of the Gods. 
I c 4 
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Thou Goddefs-mothcr, with 'our fire^ comply. 
Nor breafc the Sacred union of the fky: 
Left, rouz'dto ragey^heflbaloe thebleft abodes, 
Launchthered lightning, a»d dethrone the Gods. 
If you fubinit, the thiind'rerftands appeas'd; 75© 
The gracious pow^r is willirtg to be pleas'd. 

Thus Vulcan fpoke; and rifing with a boimd. 
The double bowl with fparkling Nedlar crown'd , 
Which held to Juno in a chearful way, 
Goddefs (he cried) be patient and obey. 755 
Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, 
I can but grieve, unable to defend. 
What God fo darinfg in yo^r aid to move, 
Or lift his hand againft the force of Jove? 
Onceinyour.Caufe I felt his thatqKlefs might, 76^ 
HurFd headlong downward from th' etherial 

'\; ^ height; ■';.:'^ ::".;:. ■ ■ ^■■;:. 

Ver. 750.] This 18 not Homer; 'D€rr» the paflage well ma* 
naged by any of his tianflatdn^ . Drydcn is wtthbut elegirlce, but 
comes neaieft to the feolb of his^ author : 

But one iubmiffiVe Word, Wctold you let fall. 
Will make him ill good hufDouy with us all. 

Ver. 754.] This wiretchcd line deforms the whole paflag«i, 
which is otherwife excellently trahllated,' 

Ver. 760. 0»ce myour cauje I felt his mat chiefs might, '\ " Thcy 
'* wbo feiircll* another ycin of allegory for hidden knowledge in 
" natural philofophy, have oonlfidered Jupiter and Juno as heaven 
*' and the air, whofe alliance is interrupted when the air is troubled * 
•• above, but rcftored again when it is cleared by heat, or Vulcan 
•* the God of heat. Him they call, a divine artificer, frpm the 
•• aftivity or general ofc of ifire in working. They fuppofe him 
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Toft all the day in xapid circles round ; ' 

Nor till the fun defcended, touch'd the ground : 



*' to be bom in heaven» where philoibpliers hy that dement hai 
^' its proper place ; and is thence derived to the earth, which i| 
«• fignificd by the fall of Vulcan; that he fell in Leiiinoi, becaufe 
«* that liland abounds with fubterranean fires ; and that he contraA^ 
** ed a lamenefs or imperfedlion by the fall; the fire not being fo 
'* pure and aftive below, but mixed and tcrrcftrial.** Eafiatbius. P». 

Ver. 761.] Trom Milton, Par. Loft, i. 44. 

— • ■ Him the almighty power 
UurVdheadlmg flaming yr^M th* ethereal flcy : 

of whoie imitation dfewhete, Traver» has very happily ayaikd 

himfelf: .^ . 

Swung by the hed, with force impetuous driven. 
Sheer o'er the chryfbd battiemeats of heav'n; 
Pji^one I delceoded with the mornttig lights : 
And breathlcTs idling at the .dawn of night, 
Stunn'd in the whirl, the Sinthians careful hand 
Jlais'd and reftorM me OQ. tk.LenuiaQ ftr^nd 2 

which is more exaft to the original than our poet's verfion. For 

thus our great epic bard at verfe 740, of the fi^ book» in ftraim 

©f beautiful fimplicity : 

■ I * in Aufonian land . ' " 

Men calFd him Mukiber ; and how he fell 
From heav'n, they fabled, thrown by angry 1<M 
Sheer o'^ the cryftd battlements :.from.mom < 
To noon he &11« from noon to dewy ei(e» . . . 4 . . 
A fummer's day : and with the fettfug fu^ ^ .► , ^ 

Dropt from the zenith like availing ftar, ' ,;. , : ^ 

On Leronos th' ^gean ifle^ 

Ver. 762.] Save a grammatical impropriety, Dryden has ren- ' 
dered this part extremely well, and accurately; with Milton in^ 
view, as follows : 

me by the heel he drew. 

And o'er heav'n 's battlements with fury threw ; 
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Breathlcfs I fell, in gtdify raotioii loft; 7^4 
TheSoitiikiis isds'dxne on the LenmiatQi coaft^ 
He faid, and to h^ hands the goblet heav'd, 
Whkh; wkh a fmile, the white.-ann'd ^piaen 
rfedeiv^d. 

^dajlfcll.: 0iy Aigbt at mom beguot 
And ended not iHit wjdi live tbtting fan* 
Tickell alfo is excellent, who treads in the fteps of Milton : 
Caught by the hedlie fwung me round on high. 
And headlong Jhuxl'd me from tV etb^al fkj. 
From mom to noon I fell, from noon to nig;ht. 
So that our poet feems to have derived his ingenious fancy of the 
tapid ciccksfromDacfer: ^^ 7^ ndS^i toot le jour dans ksanrs':^ 

Ver. 764.3 Theferhyjnesare.notadmiffible. 

Ver. 766.] The left of :^ p«rag;ctph in.ovr.|met*;9 yerfion, to 
the concluiion of ifaa bock* » flMft adnasaUfU and iii^y digni^ 
fied; but thi$ ia a dk«ddng^ domfy jreflfiu liduU is much 
fuperiourt 

She fnit'ds ond^ iodlkigv iier white arm difplay'd 
To ^ch the hpv^her lawkw^rd -fon iconvey^ 

Mr. *5Vavenr tr^irflation win o«l>fe tmaceeptiiWe fdthe itader : * • 
The harp of Phoebus, and th' Aoriian dioir. 
That fung alternate to !i« warMirtglyre, 
Grac'difee richfeaftiiith magie^s iprightJf ^(ind. 
Till jiov'tliefun iwid reaeh'd his weftem bound. 
Soon as his beisms vetii^ beneafth "die deep, 
Rofe every gueft, and froght the dome of fleep ; 
Where artful Vulcan in their high a(bodes 
Had fram'd ifhc^rood pavilions of the Gods : 
Their fire, afccnding to his bright alcove, 
lay aU coapos'd ; and zt the fide of Jove, 
Who darts the Ujg^t'jiing by his hcav nly power, 
Lodg'd the fair Juno in her golden bow'r. 
Ver. 767. Which, nx:iib M/mile^ the fwhiUjarmd queen recelv*d.'\ 
The epithet Afiw^Aiii^* m wbiti-arm'd, is ufed by Homer feveral 
times before, in this book. This was the firft pafiage where it could 
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Theo to the left he £11 Vi ; »id ioa his daxm. 
Each to big Kpis applgr'd iJic i^^S^'d ura. 
Vulcan with* aukvvafd ^;»»(Qe iiis office plies, 770 
And vue:!^tm^i£ti*d laughter &akes ihe &ie&« 
Thus the bleft Gods the genial day prolong. 
In £safts a0)bn»fial., ^md celdlial fbog, 
Apollo tunM the lyre; rtie Mufes round 
With voice akemste aid the filver fownd- 77^ 
Meantime the radiant fun, to mortal fight 
Descending fwift, rolled down the rsLpid light. 
Then to their ftarry domes the Gods depart, 
The fliining monuments of Vulcan's art; 



be introduced with any cafe or grace; bccanfc the a6lion flic is 
here defcribcd in, of extending h«r arm to the ^op, gives it an oc- 
caQon of difftjaying its beauties, and in a manner demands the 
epithet. F/' 

Ver. 771, Laughter fiakes ^ files J\ Vokan deligned to move 
laughter by taking upon him the office of Hebe and Ganymede, with 
his aukward limping carriage. But though he preva^, and Ho- 
mer tells you «he <*odt^id kogh, yet he takes care not to mention 
a word of his lamenefs. It w^d have %een <:r«el in him, and 
\vit out of feafon, to have enlarged with derifion upon an imper- 
fcdHon which is out of one's power to remedy. According to this 
good natured opinion of Euftathius, Mr. Dryden has treated Vul- 
can a little barbaroufly. He makes his charafter perfedly comical, 
he is the jeft of the board, and the Gods are very merry upon the 
imperfections of his figure. Chapman led him into this error ia 
general, as well as into fome indecencies of expreflion in particu- 
lar, which will be feen upon comparing them. 

For what concerns the laughter attributed here to the Gods, 
fee the notes on lib. 5. ver. 517. P. 

Ver. 778. Then to their fiarry domesJ] The Aftrologers affign 
twelve houfes to the planets^ wherein they are faid to have domi- 
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Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 780 
And Juno flumber'd on the golden bed. 



liion. Now becaofe Homer tells us Vulcan built a manfion for 
cyeiy God, the ancients write that he firft gave occafion for this 
dodrine* P. 

Ven 780. yovf in bis couch reelm'dbis awful bead.] Eoftathiot 
makes a diftindion between nmhuiku and Imhi the words which 
are ufed at the end of this book, and the beginning of the next, 
wiA regard to Jupiter's fleeping. He fays muitaiiir only nibant 
lying down in a difpofition to i}eep ; which falves the contradic- 
tion that elie would follow in the next book, where it is faid Ju- 
piter did not deep, I only mention this to vindicate the tranflav 
tion which differs from Mr. Dryden's. 

It has been remarked by the fcholiafb, that this is the only book 
of the twenty-ibur without any fimile, a figure in which Homer 
abounds every where elfe. The like remark is made by Madam 
Dacier upon the firft of the Odyfifey ; and becaufe the poet has 
pbferved the famecondud inbpth works, it is concluded he thought 
a ^mplicity of ftyle, without the great figures, was proper during 
the firft information of the reader. This obfervation may be true, 
and admits of refined reafonings ; but for my part I cannot think 
the book had. b^en the Mforfe« though be had thrown in as many 
fipiiles as Virgil has in the firft iBneid. P. 

Thus Ogilby, whom our author obferved : 

— — furpriz'd byflecp, laid down his bead. 
Fair Juno by him cu a goldeu htd. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



THE TRIAL OF THE ARMY AND CATALOGUE 
OF THE FORCES. 

. c:fVPITERiinpurfuance of the requeji of Thetis y fends 
^ a deceitful vifion to Agamemnon^ perfuading him to 
lead the army to iattle; in order to make the Greeks fen-- 

ftble of their want of Achilles. *The Generaly who is de- 
luded with the hopes of taking Troy without his ajftfianci^ 

' hut fears the army was difcouraged by his abfence and the 
late plague^ as well as by thai In^tis of time^ contrives to 
make trial of their difpojition by a Jiratagem. He firfk 
communicates his defign to the Princes in council, that be 
would propo/e a return to tiefoldiers, and that theyfhould 
put a ft op to them if the propofal was embraced. Ihen be 
ajfembles the whole hofty and upon moving for a return to 
Greece, they unanimot^ agree to it, and run to prepare 
thefhips. Thejrare detained by the management of UlyJfeSy 
who chaftifes the infolence of Therfites. The AJfembly is 
recalled, feveral Jpeeches made on the occafton, and at 
length the advice of Neftor followed, which was to make 
a general mufter of the troops, and to divide them into their 

fever al nations, before they proceeded to battle. This gives 
occafion to the- Poet to enumerate all the forces of the Greeks 
and Trojans, and in a large calalogue. 

The time employed in this book conftfts not entirely of one 
day. The fcene lies in the Grecian camp and upon the 
fea-Jhore-, toward the end it removes to Troy. P* 
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NOW prleafin^ ileep had feal*d each mortal 
eye, 
Stretched in the tents the Grecian leaders He, 
Th'immortals fiumber'doft their thrones abovej 
All, but the ever-wakeful eyes of Jove* 



Ver. I. Now pUaJtng Jleep^ Scz."] Arift'otle tells us in. the twenty 
fixth chapter of his art of poetry, that this pFace had been^obJedtecT 
td by fome criticks in thofc times. They thought it gave a very 
ill idea of the military difcipfifte of the Greeks, to reptefent a 
whole army ungmirded, and al( the ka^n adeep : they akb pre- 
tended it WBS' ridiculous ta defefibe all the God» ilceping beficfes^ 
Jupiter. Ta both thefe Ariftotle anfwefs^ that nothisg is mate 
dfual or allowable- than that figiire whtcfi puta ir//'fer ^tgfHttt^ 
fart. One may add witi^ vefpedl to the ktter €riticifii»i that riOio 
thing eould p!7t a better image of t*(e fiiperiority of Jt^iier Hf tt» 
' other Gods' (or of the fupieroe Being t& aM- (econd caofcsy* than* 
theyigilancy here afcribed to him, wet s^l tfasngs dtvine aaA 
human. P« 

tlowevei ri£cMlotu it might be in Homer to icprefent afl ike 
Gods ajkep but Jupiteri there was nothing inconfijient in It : \VpA 
die. objeMon might a& well be made agaioft. a tboufand otbitf pi£* 
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Tb-lionmiV Ttietis* Con he bends his care, i 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of wairi 
Then bids an empty phantom rife to fight. 
And thus commands the vifion of the night. 

Fly hence, deluding dream ! and light as air. 
To Agamemnon's ample tent repair. lo 



fages^ in which the imperfections of mex are Hfligned to the GoJs^ 
Upon which argument Cicero hasjoade a very beautiful refledioii« 
Tufc. difp. i. 26. Fingebat haec Homerus, et humana ad deos trans-' 
(uAati divina mallem ad nos. «* Thefe were the fidlions of Ho- 
V^mer^ who^as always transferring the weaknefTes of humanity' ta 
*i.ditJaQd$. I flioold hive been better pldifed, if he had chofeif 
*f to exalt his human charaders by the periedtions of the divimty.'* 
'^ * Vcr. 2.] The oHgiaal fays bathing about the Greeks in j^utt 
Mair« though Hobbes haJt fallen liitb the fame miftake: 

Tl^ Gods, and princes of the Aigive hoft, 

Slept all night long. ■ ^ 
Our tranilaror might have written with propriety : 

Stretch'd in their tents the 'warrior borfimen He. 
^ Ver, 7.] He omits one circumftance, which Travers hat briefly; 
andelq;tntly exhibited: 

J?^/a;Vtf/ ^, a flttt'ring dream h6 chofe-: 

Swift at his ofXL the dream officious rofe. 
Ver..9. Piyhence^ deluding dream.'\ It appears from Ariftotlc^ 
Poet* cap, 26. that Homer was accufed of impiety, for making 
Jupiter the author of a lye in this paflage. It fcems there were 
anciently thefe words in his fpeech to the dream ; A/J^/M»f » ik d w^,^ 
«Effr#«u, Let us give him great glory. (Inftead of whiqh we have Lei 
the prefent copies, T^it^o-i H xiji f^SsTTcM.) But Hippias found a 
way to bring off Homer, only by placing the accent on the M fyl- 
labk but one, Attifjt49, for Aji»^f»M(, the infinitive for the impera- 
tive; which amounts to no more than he bade the dream to promift^ 
him great glory. But Macrobius de Somnio Scip. lib. i. cap. 7, 
takes off this imputation entirely, and will not allow there waa 
atty lye in the cafe. " Agamemnon (fays he) was ordered by the 
^<^ dream to lead oat all the forces of the Greeks, (n«y(rtJKy is the: 
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Bid him in arms draw forth th' enlbatterd train. 
Lead all his GrecianSto the. dully plain. 
Declare, ev'n now *tis giv^nJhim.te? deftroy ' 
The lofty tow'rs of widje^extesded Trqy ; A 
For now no more the Gods with fate coitfend,: i j 
At Juno's fuit the heav'niy fadipns end. ' *- 
Deftrudlion hangs o'er yon* devoted wall, 
And nodding Ilion waits th* impending faJL ;. 

*' word) and promifed the Yl^Qry oq th^t condition : sow Ach2ki> 
'* and bis forces not being fni^iBO^^Ttoiihe affeidbljr wkbthe soft, 
** that negledt abfoked Jupiter; fnm: ^h ptoimifc.'' ■ Tla« xemark 
Madam Dacier has infertedwith<3i^(<^ mentioning its authdr. Mr. 
Dacier takes notice of a p^tbm 4at|\f;fqiiptime, ^jpi&lyf^ p^raU^ to 
this, where God is .repieTenred Ji^fWg nfe pt th^ naligi^it^K of hit 
creatures to accomplilh hiyudgments. It h )n 2 Ckron.. €%• x^Hh 
'ven 1 9« 20, 21. Jifid the XomJaiJ, trho<will fer/uade /ikab, that 
he may go up and fall ai Ramtb Gileadl^ Ana there cAme forib a 
fpirit^ and flood he fire ihihori^andjoid^ I •VDillferfuade tim. ' Aki 
the Lord /aid unto^Bim^' Wberenvlth f '■AnM Hk '/aid I ^W*go forth , 
and I nuill he a lying fpUnt «r- thr- vmtb of aUbir.)frophets^' ♦ And 
he /aid. Thou Jhalt perfuade him, and pre<imil'vlj/»t.iCid.;/irtAdnd 
dofo. Vide Dacier upon. ArjUtotle, cap; 26... .1 .. 1 P. 
Homer fays iimply, go, f^rni^imf ^^xeajosi^ but Oaoier' : fonge- 
feduSieur, aUez. /ro/v//<MMr/ :, wiucb mighty fnggeft oarpo^'sjex- 
prelHon^ light as air^ ' ,. » -► , 

Ven 10.] Travcrs more ezadUj : - 1 -^ = 

Reach^the high tent where Agamemnon ties. 

And fpeak th' imperial roandatcrof flfe ikies. ' " ' 

Ver. 15.] His original only fays, without any fneation oi/eu^ 
No more th' Olympian Goda^confbU apast/ . v - ic^^ 
Pgilby's verfe 18 excellent : » r • 

No more in parties famous Gods divide. ^' * " '"^ 

Ver. 17.] Dryden, ^n. ii, 383. 

Vol. I. ' H , ' 
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Swift as the word the vain lUufion fled,, 
Defcends, and hovers o'er Atrides* head; so 
Cloath'd in the figure of the Pylian fage. 
Renowned for wifdom, and rever'd for age ; 
Around his temples fpreads his golden wing,. 
And thus the flattering dream deceives the king. 

Canfl; thou, with all a monarch's cares oppreft , 
Oh Atreus' fon ! canfl: thou indulge thy reft ? 24. 
Ill fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 
Diredls in council, and in war prefides. 
To whom its fafety a whole people owes. 
To wafte long nights in indolent repofe. 30. 
Monarch awake I 'tis Jove's command I bear,. 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heav'nly care. 



SBK 



The foes already have poflbis'd the loail, 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her falL 

Ver. 1 8.] The word impewding is faulty in this connexion* 

Ver. 19.] In this narration our poet has omitted the circuin- 
ftances of the dream's ** courfe to the (hips ;"and •* Agamemnon's 
peculiar rcfpcft for Neftor." The following fpeech is admirably- 
managed. 

Ver. 20. De/cendsy and bo'ven o^er Strides* beud*] The whole 
adlion of the dream is beautifully natural, and agreeable to philo- 
fophy. It perches on his head, to intimate that part to be the 
feat of the foul : it is circumfufed about him, to exprefs that total 
poflefiion of the fenfes which fancy has during our deep. It takes , 
the figure of the perfon who was deareft to Agamemnon ; as what- 
ever we think of moil, when awake, is the common obje^ of our 
dreams. And juft at the inftant of its vaniQiing, it leaves fuch aa 
impreflion that the voice feems flill to found in his ear. No de.^ 
fcription can be more exa^ or lively. Euftathius, Dacier. P» 
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In juft array draw forth th' embatterd train^ 
Lead all thy Grecians to the dufty plain; 
Ev*n now, O king! 'tis given thee to deftroy 35 
The lofty towers of wide-extended Troy. 
For now no more the Gods with fite contend. 
At Juno's fuit the heav'nly fadiions end. 
Deftruftiori hangs o'el* yt)n' devoted wall, 
And nodding Ilion wiits th' impaiding fall. 44) 



Vcr. S3' Draw forth th* emhatieVd iraht, 5tfr,] The drcaitt 
here repeats the mefl^ of Jdfflter in the (axne terms that he received 
it. It is no lefs than the father of Gods, and inen who gives thi^ 
order, and to alter a word were prefaraption. ^ Homer conftantly 
makes his cnv6y3 obferve this praSftice 'as a ifaark of decency and 
refpet^. Madaqi Daciex and ^rthers hay« a^f^oded this in general, 
and afked by what authority anembafiador could alter the terms of 
his commiilion^ fincehe i» jwr gitmiti mi y ifcr than theperfon who 
gave the charge ? But this is not always the cafe in our author, who 
not only makes ufe of this conduA with refpe^ to the orders of a 
higher power, but in regard to equals alfo; as when one Goddefi 
defires another to reprefent fuch aa ajflfair^ and (he immediately takes 
the words from her mouth and repeats them, of which we have an 
instance in this bodk. Some objicdion tdd niay be raifed in this 
mantier, wheii cofflraiflions are giVen in the urmoft hade (in a 
battle or the Uke) upon fudden emergencies, where it feems not 
very natural to fuppofe a man has time to get fo many words by 
heart as he is made to repeat exadly* In Aeprefeiht inftance, th^ 
repetitbn is certainly graceful, though Zenodotds thought it not 
fo the third time, when Agamemnon tellt his dream to the coun^ 
cil. I do not pretend to decide upon the point : ioi though the 
reverence of the repetition feemed lefs rieedful in that place, than 
when It was delivered immediately from Jupiter; yet (as Euftathiut 
obferves) it was neceflary for the affcmbly to know the circumftaa- 
ces of this dream, that the truth of the relation mi^ht be ua. 
iufpeaea, P, 

■ Ha- 
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Awake, but waking this advice approve, 
And truft the vifion that defcends from Jove. 

The phantom faid; then vanifliM from his fight, 
Refolves to air, and mixes with the night. 44 
A thoufand fchemes the monarch's mind employ; 
Elate in thought, he facks untaken Troy: 
Vain as he was, and to the future blind; 
Nor faw what Jove and fecret Fate defign'd, '\ 
What mighty toils to either hoft remain, 
What fcenes of grief, and numbers of the (lain ! 5^ 
Eager he rifes, and in fancy hears 
The voice celeftial murm'ring in his ears, 

fgggggjgg/gggjgjgjgggB 

Ver* 45.] Travers alfo has fuccceded in this place : 
The fchemes of conqueft in his fancy rove» 
Vain and nnconfcious of the mind of Jove. 
Bat Homer fays fimply : •• Revolving in his mind things that 
•• were not likely to be accompliflied ;** but Dacier has : " Rou. 
•• lant deja dans fa tete miiUs beaux frojets," 
Ver. 50.] Thus in the firft edition : 

What fcenes of grief and momttam of the flain ! 
He probably chofe to vary from an expreiIion> ufed once at leaft in 
the former book, ver. 12. 

Ver. 52.] From this verfe of the original, and from the 
OdyiTey, xiii. 2. Apoltonius Rhodius moft probably learnt to con- 
ftruA that admired paffage in ver. 512. of his firfi book 2 which 
more immediately prefented itfelf to Milton in Par. Loft. viii. i. 
The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
' ^ Thought him ftill fpeaking, ftill flood fix'd to hear. 
Homer fays only, " Tlie divine voice was diffufed round him :** 
but our poet confuhed Dacier, who is very elegant : *• // luijemhla 
*• que la 'voix ///W^^-, repandue tout auteur de lui, retentiflbit 
** cncpre a fes qreilUs^** 
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Firfl: on his limbs a flender veft he drew. 
Around him next the regal mantle threw, 
Th* embroidered fandals on his feet were tyM ; 5; 
The ftarry faulchiori glittered at his fide; 
And laft his arm the mafly fceptfe loads, 
Unftain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 
Now rofie morn afcends the court of Jove, 
Lifts, up her light, and opens day above. 6a 
The king difpatch'd his heralds with commands' 
To range the camp and fummbn all the bands: 
The gathering hofts the monarch's word' obey j; 
While to the fleet Atrides bends his way^ 
In his black (hip the Pylian prince he found; 65 
There calls a fenate of the peers around: 

And many readers will be agreeably reminded of a moft en- 
chanting pafiage in the Mefliah, of our poet : 

And darts, amidft the thirfly wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm'ring in his «ar« 
Ver. 5 J,] Our poet had hiseye 6n Ogilby : 
Ntti to his ankles, purple buikins (^V; 
His golden faulchiw hanging by his fide : 
for Homer fays only, 

■ ■ - ■ " *" * and round 

His fhoulders call the filver-ftudded fword.. 

Ver. 56.] So Milton, Par. Loft, xi. 145. 

His ftarry helm ttnbudded fhew'd him prime 
. In manhood where youth ended. 
Ver* 58.] The epithet, vnftaiitd is a blemilh, but the pnly 
blemifh in this magnificent defcription^ UnchaH£i would havf 
been more dignified* and correfpondent to the original. He fos^ii * 
to have followed Chapman, very iujudicioufly : . 
His fethcr's fccptre, nruerxftain* d^ 

Hi 
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Th* aflembly placed, the king of men expreft i 
The counfels laboring in hifi artful breaft. ^ ^ 
Friends and confederates! .with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear. ?• 
Late as I flumberM in the fliades of night, 
A dream divine appeared before my fight; 
Whofe vifionary form like Neftot came, 
The fame in habit, and in mien the fame. 
The heavily pharltom hoyer^d o*er niy head, iyj 
Ai^, Daft thouile^y oh Atreus^ fon 9 (he faid) 
IJJ fits a, chief who inighty nations guides;^ 
Direds in^^Qiundl, '^d in War ^f^^ 
Xo whom its fkfety a whbk people owes ; 
To waftc long nights in itidolent repofe. go 
Monarch^awake! ^tis Jpve's command I bear. 
Thou and thy glory claim his^ heavenly CBxe. . 
In juft array draw forth th* embattel'd train. 
And lead the Grecians to the dufty plain; 
^v'n now, O king I 'tis given thee to deflroy sj: 
The lofty tow'rs of Wide-extended Troy, 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend. 
At Juno*s fuit the heav Vy fadioii& end. 
t^ftrudion hangs o-ery^ devoted wall, 
A^([l np4ding Ujion waits th* impending fall. 90 
This' hear obfervant, and the Gods obey 1 
Tjfe Yiiion fpoke, and pall irt air away. 
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Now, valiant chiefs, finCeheav'n itfelf alarms i 
Unite, and rouze the fons of Greece to arms. 



Ver. 92.] He might eafity have included the whole fenfe of 
hiiB original ; 

The vifion fpake, and fled tvitbjleip awajr. 

Ver. 93. Nvwt ^valiant chiefs, &c,] The bcft commenttry-cac^ 
tant upon the firft part of this hook is in Dionyfius of HalicamalTuSf^ 
who has given os an admirable explication of tins whole condu6^ of 
Agamemnon in hit fecond treatife Ili^i ir;^i«ytM&ria-^«Nr. He (ajs*' 
'* This prince had nothing (b much at heart as to draw the Greeks 
** to a battle, yet knew not how to proceed without Achilles, who 
'' had juft retired from the army; and was appreheniive that thr, 
** Greeks who were difpleafed at the departure pf Achilles, might' 
** refufe obedience to Ms ordei», (honki h^ abfolotdy comfiand it^. 
** In this circumftance he propofes to the prbces in council to 
'' make a trial of arming the Grecians,; and ofiers an expedient 
** himfelf; which was, that he ihoold found their difpdfitions h^i 
'* exhorting them to fet fail for Greece, but that then the oth^ 
" princes fliould be ready to diflbade and detain them. If arty 
" objed to this ftratagem, that Agamemnon's w)^ fc^me Troiil3l 
*' be ruined if the army fhould take him at his word (which was. 
«< very probable) it is to be aniwercd, ithat his defign la/ deq)efr 
*' than they imagine, nor did he depend upon hiy^ipeech &tilf,(of, 
** detaining them. He had fome caufe to fear the Greeks had a. 
<' pique againft hiqoi wJiich thejr had concealed; and whatever it' 
*« was, he judged it abfqlutely nepeifary to know it be£biic he pfo- ' 
" ceedcd to a battle. He therefore fumiihes them wiHi an occa^.^ 
** fion to manifeft it, and, at die fame time provides againft any- 
«' ill effefts it might have, by his fecret orders to the princes. It ^ 
'* fncceeds accordingly, and wheii tte tfooi>sare running to cm^^ 
«* baric, they are ftof^ by Ulyflet and Nefton'^^Ose may farCl 
ther obferve that this whole ftratagen; is concerted, in Neftor's-. 
(hip, as one whofe wiOom'and fecrefy was inoft confided in. The 
ilory of the vifion 's appearing in his (hape, confd not but engage ' 
him in fonae degree : it looked as if Jupiter himfelf added weight 
to his counfels by making nfe of that trenera%k appearance, and 
knew this to be the moft powerful method of recommending tUm 

H 4 
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But firft, with caution, trywhat yet thejr dare^ ^. 
Worn with nine years. of unfuccefsful war? .^ 
To move the troops to meafure back the main. 
Be mine; and yours the province to detain. 

He fpoke, and fat; when Neftor rifing faid,^^ 
(Neftor, whom Pylos' fandy realms obeyed) loo 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline. 
Nor doubt the vifion of the powers divine; 
Sent by great Jave to him who rules the hoft, ., 
Forbid it heav*n! this warning fliould be loft! ; 
Then let us hafte, obey the G6d*s alarms, loj. 
And join to rouze the fons of Greece to arms* 
; Thus fpoke the fage i th6 kings without delay, 
Diffolve the coiincil, . and their chief obey : 
The fceptred rulers lead; the following hoft 109 
Pour'd forth by thoufands, darkens all the coaft. 

to Agamemnon. It was thebsfore but naturld for Neftor to (eeond 
the motion of the king, and by the help of his authority it pre-, 
vailed on the other princes. P. . 

Ver. 96.] This line is a fupjdement from the ttrniflatof. 

Ver. 97.] Thus Denham, Mn, ii. 

■ ■■ to meafitre tack the maht 

They all confent. 

Ver. loi.] This fpeech is executed .with great (kill, but not 
In fufficient conformity to his author. Thus Travers, with onoro* 
fidelity: ^ , 

, Tlien* Neftor, who in fandy Pylos reign'd : 

Say« friends and heroes! can the dream be feignMf * 
No Tolce^ bat iShi^, tiad influence gain'd on me ; 
. *Tis facrcd truth, Atrides! (i>eaks in thee. 
.Vpr. no;] Firft .edition: 

Pour'd forth in «#7/w»/.— — 
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As from ibme rocky deft the fhepherd fees 
Cluft'ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees. 



Vcn III, As from fame rocky cleft.] This Is the firft fimile in 
Homer« and we m^y obfervc in general that he excels all mankind 
ifk the number, variety, and beauty; of hif comp^rifons. There, 
are fcarce any in Virgil which are hot tranflated from him, and 
therefore when he fucceedsbeib in theip, he is to be commended 
but as an improver. Scaliger ieei^s i^t :tQ jiav.e dipoghtof thit, 
when he compares thefimiles of the(e two authors (as indeed they, 
are the places moft obvious to comparifon); '^ The prefent pafiage 
is an inftance of it, to whi^b he pppp^ jthe ;fbllawing ver^bs j& th&. 
firil ^neid, ver. 434. . , 

• :. i 
" Qualis apes aeftate nova per florea fura 
«* Exercct fub fole labor,- cJtiii gefftl8*adiiltt)s * \ - '' - ' 
« Educunt foetus^ auM^m^ttGntia^nelia ' '' 

'' Stipant, & dulci diftendnht'neftaie cellas; 
•* Aut onera accipiuAt viehietituiti, aiilr aginine fafto '* " 
" Jgnavum fiicos pecbs k t>rtt&pibcis accenti - - - v" y 
•* Fcrvct opus, redolentque dxymo fragrantia mella." 

\ This he very moch prefers io^^itonttr^ and in. particular extols 
die harmo(iy uid .fweetqe;j& of :.tiii^ v^rfification^ above that of pur. 
author; againft which cenfure w^ need only appeai . tv -the e^rs ot, 
the reader. 

Atf4t» r' iv6a 2ah wvewnartu, tti U ri %Ut, bfif^. *. ( 

But Scaliger was unlucky in hb choict of this particular ^omparlion .: 
there is a very fine one in the fixth ^cid, Srcr. 767.' that better^ 
agrees with Homer's: and nothing is niprc evident r than ^at the 
defign of thefe two is very di£isrent : Homerlintendcd tp defcribc 
the multftudf of Greeks pouring out of Jtbe ihips,. Vi^^g^ |the tbU* 
gence and labour of the builders at Carthage. .And Mb|cn)bius, who 
obferves this difference. Sat. lib. v. c« ii» (hopldalfo bavp found, 
that therefore tlie fimilei ought not to be C9m£aied -to^thPf* ^e 
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Rolling} and blackening, fwaims fucceeding 

fwarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarfe alarms i 



beauty of Homer^s u not inferior to Virgil's, if we confider with 
what exaftficfi it anTw^n ta its end* It eoftfifb of th^' piirdccr- 
hn; At vaft nomber of the troops is exprefled in the fwarmsj 
dmlr tomiihuoas ibannet 6f iffoing out' of die (hips, and the per* 
p^cnal egreffion, which feetaed widiout end, areimaged in die bees 
poaring oat of the rock, and UMy, their difperfion over all the 
fhore, ifl their defcending on the flowers in the vales. Spondamia 
was €bc|«fore mift^en when ho thought diewbble- application of s 
this comparifon lay in the fingle word <'A«J^yj eaurfkaim, as Chap- 
man has juilly obferved* -fi.^ : . .. P. 

In all diefe comparifoos of a dticipSe wtdi- his aaaftar, the point 
of precedence and example ^ *fi> candidly ftated bj^ our admirable poet 
at the beginnii^ of this note, fhoald never be forgottcp. Quinti- 
lian, with that imperliality» which diftingotihes hit Jadgements» 
pots in the fame claim for Deinofthenca in competitidn with the 
rhetorician's own favourito» Ciceio, lib« x. cap^ i. Cedeodmn verd in 
hoc quidem, quod ille et prior fuit, et ex magnil parte Ciceroofsan^ 
^nanitas eft, fecit. ^* In thia indeed we inaft allow a preference • . 
«« Dcmoffiienes fet the exan^le, and in a great meafure made Cii 
*• ceio what he waa." 

'Yer. f 13.] This is amplified and exaggerated to an unnatuhil 
hes^t, and almoft burlefques the fimplidty of the original. With 
the exception of one or two words, I prefer Trtvefs'a verfion : 

As thro' fome rocky deft with murm'ring ftrains 
' Swarm the loud bees unnumber'd o*er the plains; * 
'" Stretch thro' the fidd thdf long-fucceeding pow'rs, 
And light b dufters on the vernal flow'rs. 

And. I wonder muchj that oar poet fliould negle^ a thoii^ fo 
congenial to his tafte, and fo capable of embelliihment in hiatemds, 
as diatx)( die'<z;/nM//M«;m< A Ktfle corteaion would make 
Ogilby vwy graceful : 

Who flj-^in troup*, with an expanded wing. 
Rifling the beauties of the gatkly fpring : 
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Djafkj they fpread^ a clofe embody 'd croud^ nf 
And o'er the vale defcends the living cloud. 
So, from the tents andfhips, a lengthening train 
Spreads all the beach^ aadwide o'erfhades the ' 

plain: 
Along the region runs a deafening found; 
Beneath their footfteps; groans the trembling 

groimd. i»o 

Fame flies before, the meflenger^pf Jove, 
And ihining foars, and cl^s her wings above. 



as Collins in his delightfol dirge y^ Cj^mietiue : 

' To fair Rdde'agrafly tomb 

Soft nuiids and vittage hixids HiaU bring ^ 
Each opening fvecct of earlicft bloom, ,>■-." 

And rifle all the breaching ipring, - , 

Ver. iiu Fdtiie-jnek hffir/^ This itembling 6f t|ie" iarfmyis 
ftillof beauties : the lively defcrxption of their overfpreading the 
field, the noble boIdn*eft-6f the figure when fame is reprefented in 
perfon ihining at their head : the aniverfal tam^tt fucceeded hy a 
folemn filence ; an^lai^lyMthe graceful rifing of AgamemDon, all 
contribute to caft a ip^jefty.on thi^ parti In the pafl^igrof the 
fceptre. Homer has foun4 m ^tful and poetical manner' of ^. 
quainting us with the high defcentqf^gaQaemnpn, and oel^l^rating 
the hereditary right pf his fami^y\; ^9 well as finf ly hinted the ori- 
ginal of his power to be derived irqim heaven, in ^yiog the y^^/Ar^f 
was firft the gift of Jupiter. It is with reference to^diis, \that in 
the line where he firfl mentions it, he calls it^A^trcv m», and 
accordingly it is tranilated in that place. / ' 1^« 

Our poet here indulges bis inventiop. without reftraint ; for hts 
original fays fimply, with no fuch embelUfliments, 

-— — among them Rumour glow'd* 

Exciting to depart, JovcV mcflcngcr. 
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Nine facced heralds now, proclaiming loud 
The monarch's will, fufpend the lift'ning croud- 
&>on as the throngs . in order ranged appear, i» j 
And fainter murmurs dy *d ,upon the ear. 
The king of kings his awful figure rais'd; 
High in his hand the golden fceptrei)laz*d: 
The.goldenfceptre, of celeftial frame, 
By Vulcan form*d, from Jove to Hermes came : 13a 
To Pelops he th* immortal gift refignM ; 
Tk* immortal gift great Pelops left ; behind ^ 
.In Atreus' hand, \Yhich not with Atreus ends» 
To rich Thyeftes next the prize defcends; 
And now the mark oif * Ag^^mnon's reign, .35 
Subjects all Argds, arid^cbntrouls the main. 

On this bright .fceptre now the king Veclin'd, 
And artful thus pronoxmc'd the fpeech defiga*d : 



.; Vcr, 1 23.] Travers is fomewhat mprc &ithful to his original ; 

Then rofe nine heralds^ at whofe awfal words 
Stood Greece attentive to her foV'reign lords* 
When now compos'd were all the warrior race, 
Fi5£'d on their feats, and filence flill'd theplace.^ — 

Ver. 136.] Rather, as more expreffive of his author. 
All Argos/^ajs, and i/Iafids of the main* 

Ver. 138* And artful thus fronounc'd the fpeech d<ftgtt*dS\ The 
.fenwrks of Dionyfius upon this fpeech I (hall give the reader al{ 
together, . though . they lie fcattered in his two difcourfes Ut^ 
irx^fj('»riirfi^i9m, the fecond of which is in a great degree but. a 
repetition of the precepts and examples of the firft. This happened, 
I believe, from -his having compofed them 'it diftin^ times and 
upon different occa£on«; . < 
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Ye fons of Mars ! partake your leader*s care. 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war I 



•* It is an cxquifite piece of art; when you fccm to aim at per. 
*' fuadiag one things and at the iame time ij^force the contrary. 
•* This kind of rhetorick is of great ufe in all occafions of danger, 
*' and of this Homer has afibrded a moft powerful example in the 
** oration of Agamemnon. It is a method perfedlly wonderful^ 
'« and even carries in it an appearance of dbftirdity ; for all that we 
''generally efleem the faults of oratpry, by this means become the 
" virtues of it. Nothing is looked upon as a greater error in a rhe? 
'' torician than to alledge fuch arguments as either are ealily an* 
*' fwered or may be retorted upon himielf; the former is a weak 
'' party the latter a dangerous one ; and Agamemnon here defignedly 
"* deals in both. For it is fdain that i£a man mud not ufe weak 
" arguments, or fuch as may make againft him, when he intends 
*' to perfuade the thing he fays ; then on the other fide, when he 
*< does not intend it, he mnft obferve the contrary proceeding, and 
'* make what are the &ult8 of oratory in general, the excellencies 
** of that oration in particular, or otherwife he will contradid his 
" own intention, and perfuade the contrary to what he means; 
*' Agamemnon begins with an argument eafily anfwered, by telling 
*' th^m that Jupiter had promifed to crvwn their arms wuith *vi3ory^ 
** For if Jupiter had promifed this, it was a reafon for the flay in 
'' (he camp. BtU nvw (fays he) Jove has deceived m^ and lue putft 
'* return ivith ignominy. This is another of the fame kind, for it 
f ' (hews what a difgrace it is to return. What follows is of the 
" fecond fort, and nsay be turned againft him. Jove Kvili have it 
**/o: for which they have only Agamemnon's word, but Jove'? 
** own promife to the contrary. That God has overthrdnvn many 
•* cities t and tviliyet overturn many others^ This was a-ftrong rea- 
" foh to ftay, and put their confidence in him. // is Jhameful to 
" have it told to all pofterity^ that fo many thoufand Greeks, after A 
'*• voar offo long continuance, at lafi returned home bafifd und wtfue^ 
** ce/tfuL All this might have been faid by a profeft advcrfary to 
*' thecaufehe pleads, and indeed. is the fame thing. Ulyfles fays 
*' elfewhere in reproach of their flight. The conclufion evidendy 
" (hews the intent of the fpeaker. Hajfe then ; let us fly ; (^ih^ftat, 
** the word which of all others was moft likely to prevail upon 
'' them to ftay ; the moft open term of difgrace he could poffibl^ 
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Of partial Jove with juilice I complain, 141 
Arid heav'nly oracles believed in vain. 
A fafe return was promised to our toils, 
RenownM, triumphant, and enrich^ with fpotls. 
Now fhameful flight alone can fave the hoft, 14J 
Our blood, our treafure, and our glory loft. 
So Jove decrees, refilllefs Lord of all ! 
At whofe comnnand whole empires rife or fail i 
He fhakes the feeble props of human truft. 
And towns 2nd armies humbles to the duft. 150 



*' have ofed : it is the fame which Juno make* ofe of to Minerva^ • 
** Minerva to Ulyfles, and Ulyifes again to the troope, to diffiiade 
*^ their jretam ; (he fiune which Agamemnon himielf hadjofedt*. 
'* infok Achille$» and which Homer never employs but with the 
'* marie of cowardice ^d in&m^.*' 

The fame author farmer obfeires^ " That diis whole ott^en 
<* has the air. of being fpoken in a paffion. It begins with a ftroke 
*f rf i\yi greatcft raflinefs and impatiencct Jupiter ha/ been mtjufl^. 
^'*ltq!ven has dece'rvtdus. This renders all he (hall fay of the lefi: 
*' aqthbnty, at the fame time that it conceals his own artifice^ £br 
** his anger feems to account for the incongruities he uttti:9.'' I 
could not fupprefs fo fine a remark, though it falls out of the ordq: 
of thofc which precede it. 

Before I leave this ardcle» I muft take notice that this fpeech of 
Agamemnon is again put into his mouth in the ninth Iliad, ^uod 
(according to Dionyfius) for the fame purpofe, to detain the army 
attiie fiege after a defeat; though it feems unartful to put the fame 
trick twice upon the Greeks by the fame perfon, and in th^ iaine 
words too. We may indeed fuppofe the firft feint to hax'e remained 
undifcovered, but at beft it is a management in the poet not very 
entertaining to the readers. P. 

This is a miferable line indeed! The fpeech is well done ; nor 
is Travers much inferiour. 
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What ihame to Greece a fmidefs war to wage. 
Oh lafting Ihaine in ev'ry future age ! 
Once great in axms^ the common fcom we grow, 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe. 
So fmalltheirnumber, thatif wars wereceas'd, 155 
And Greece triumphant held a general feaft, ^ 
All rankM by tens, whok decads when they dirt* 
Muft want a Tn>jan (lave to pour the wine^ 



Vcr. 151J. So f mall their number^ &c.] This part has a low air 
in compariron with the reft of the .fpeech. Scaliger calls it tahet' 
nariam oratknem : but it is well obferved by Madam Dacier, that 
the iroag^ AgamemnOii here gives of the Trojans, does not oiily 
render their nttmbers tontemptibk in comparifon of the Greeks, 
but their perfons too: for it makes them appear but as a few vile 
(laves €t only to ftfve them with wine. To which we may add, 
that it aiSbrdi a pro(pe6^ to hb fc^efs of thrir future ftate and 
triumph after the conqnefl of their enemies^ : 

This padage gives me occafion to aoimaiivert upon a computa- 
tion of the number of the Trojans, wliich the learned Angelui 
Poiitian has offered at in \a% preface to Homer* Ht thinks thi^ 
were fifty thoufand without die atuuliaries, from the conclu&on 
of the eighth Iliad« whcue it is fa«d there wets a tfaooiknd funeral 
piles of Trojans and fifty OMn attending each iof them. But that 
the auxiliaries are to be admitted into that number, appears plainly 
from this place : Agamemnon exprefsly diiHngui(hes the native 
Trojans from the aids, and reckons but one to ten Grecians, at 
which eftimate there could not be aboirc ten thovfiuid Trojans. See 
the mtes on the €aiakgHe: »■■;.. P. 

iPhis is not exaft. Ghapman's homely verfion has given d»e 
true fenfe of Homer : 



Yet fhould our foes and we 



StriJii truce t and number both our pow'j 
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Put other forces have our hopes overthrown. 
And Tiroy prevails by armies not her own*. i6o' 
Now nine long years of mighty Jove are run. 
Since firft the labours of this war begun: 
Our cordage torn, decayed our veffels lie. 
And fcarce enfure the wretched pow'r to fly. 
Hafte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall 1 idj 
Ou^ weeping wives, our tender children calls 

Ver. 159.] He much abbreviates his author here, who^qaa 
literally thus : 

' but auxiliar troops. 

With brandilh'd fpears, are join'd from numerous ftatet. 

Who thvvart me much, nor fufier all my zeal 

To lay the noble town of Ilium wafte. 

And it is obfervable how fond our tranflator was of that ekganfi 
phrafe in the next verie. So, to omit other Inftances, in that lively 
paflage: 

"^ The pidures for the page atone. 

And Quarles is fav'd by beauties not bis own* 

Virgil was the fource, in his feeond Georgic : 

Miraturque novas frondes et non fuapoma : 
The mother«plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own, Drydeii* 
So Dryden again, ^Sn, xi. 422. 

And cuBT the clifis with pinions not their oivn^ 

Vjef> 163. ■■ Decay d our vefiels Ue, 

And fcarce enfure the tvretched ponjfr t$fljj\ 

This, and fame other paiTages, are here tranflated corre(pondent 
to the general air and fenfe of this fpeech, rather than juft to the 
letter. The telling them in this place how much their ihipping 
was decayed, was a hint of their danger in returning, as' Madam 
Dacier has renAarked, ' P. 
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Love, duty, fafety, fummon us away, 
*Tis Nature's voice, and Nature we obey. 
Our fhatter'd barks may yet tranfport us o'er^ 
Safe and inglorious, to our native (hore, 170 
Fly, Grecians, fly, your fails and oars eniploy. 
And dream no more of heav*n-defended Troy. 
His deep defign unknown, the hofls approve 
Atrides' fpeech. The mighty numbers move. 
So roll the billows to th* Icarian fhore, 175 

From eaft and foutH when winds begin to roar, 
Burfl their dark manfions in the clouds , and fweep 
The whitening furface of the ruffled deep* 



Ver. 168.] *ThU h fsbflituted for ideas m the original thus 
Vq>tefcntcd by Travcrs 1 

tJnfinifii'd here the work oi^ conqueft lies; 
Thro' all our toils th' abortive glory dies. 

Ver. iy^.] Travers extollft his mafter, efpecisdly in clofene&r 
to his pattern : 

As y6t to ncule the monarch's will dohfefl. 
This artful fpeech infpir'd each kindling breafti 
Forth rufh'd the troops promifcuous o'er the plaiiii 
Like the big waves along th' Icarian maiii. 

Ver. 175. 89 Htl the btUonvs^ &c.] . One niay take notice that 
Homer in thefetWo finrilitddes has judicioufly made choice of the 
two moft wavering and inconftant things in nature^ to compare 
iivith the multitude; the nvtrves and ears ofcorm The firil alludes 
to the noife and tumult of the people, in the breaking and rolling 
of the billows ; the fecond to their taking the fame courfe, like 
com bending one way ; and both ta the eafinefs with which they 
are moved by every ir^a//^. . P« 

Vot.h . I 
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And as on com when weftem gufts defcendi 
Before the blaft the lofty harvefts bend: i9a 
Thus o'er th^ field the moving hoft appears^ 
With nodding plumes and groves ofwaving fpean . 
The gathering murmur fpreads, their trampiin^ 

feet 
Beat the loofe fands, and thicken to the fleet. 
With long-refounding cries they urge the triin 1*5 
To fit the (hips, and launch into the tnain* 
.They toil, they fweat, thick clouds of duil ariAr, 
Th« doublitig clamours echo to the fkies* 
Ev'jn thj^n the Greeks had left the hpftile plain. 
And Fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain; 190 

Vcr; 1B0.3 A litek word would have confiderablj iiBptOvcd 
this vcrfc : 

Before each blaft the lofty harvefb bend. 
ThusTravers: 

From eaft and fouth the ftorms mipetttous rove 
Hiro' the dark ikie», and bor)l the clouds of Jove ; 
And^ as the com, by weftem blafts inclin'd. 
Bends o'er the field, and nods before the wind : 
Thus, waving on amidft the rifing fands. 
Swift to the ileet advanced the numerous bands* 
Ver/187.] This ciicumftance of the duft« which belonged 
to their progrefs towards the (hips, is unfeafonably conneded in our 
poet's verfion with their ftationary exertions on the ihoit^ and is 
improperly repeated. Above Dacier has the iame expieffionr: 
'* De dcflbus leurs picds silenjent its nouages ie povJJl^reJ* 

Ver. 189.] Ogilby thus rudely expreftes in equal coropofs t^ 
%wo verfes of the original : 

And tiieir return in fpight of fate they'd made. 
But that great Juno thus to Fallas faid : 
which our poet has expanded into four, but four of extraordinarf 
beauty, i 
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But Jove*s imperial Queen their flight furvey'd. 
And fighing thus befpoke the blue-eyed maid* 
Shall then the Grecians fly 1 Oh dire difgrace! 
And leave ufipuhilh'd t\m perfidious race? 
Shall Troy , (hall Priamy, and th* aduititousfpbuii. 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows ? 196 
Andbraveft chiefs, in Helen's quarrel flain. 
Lie unreveng'd on yon detefted plain? 
No: let my Greeks, unmov*dby vain alarm^^ 
Once more refulgent (hine in brazen ann*. loo 
Hafte, goddefs, hafte! the flying hoft;dfetaini 
Nor let one fail be hoifted on the main, 

Pallas obeys, and from Olympus' height 
Swift to the (hips precipitates her flight; 



Ver. 193.] This is hot Homer, Ogilby is gpamUf mott 
faithful: 

Ah I thou «ineonqtter'4d«ighter of great J^YCv ' 
Shall thus the Greeks their tedious fiege remove^ 
Through billows flying to their native coaft ? 

Our poet feems to have followed Chaproaa in part : 
ThuifpoketoPallas] Oi fiukfiHoul 
Ver. 201.] More ezadUy thus: 

The flyiiig hoft luitb fo9tbitig qwrit detain^ 
Nor let them drag their navy to the main : 

but our poet cafl his eye on Chapman below : 

. not a man> a flying fail ht boice. 

Ver. 203.] Pryden, E^^ iv. 370. 

Then» refted thus^ he from die towering btigbt 
Pluog'd dow;nward^ with freci^taud flight. 
12 
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Ulyffes^ fixil m publick cares, (he founds idy 
For prudent counfel like. the Gods renownM: 

.Opprefs'd with geti*xx>us grief the hero ftopd, 

•Noir df'ew his fable veffels to the flood. 

rAflid is it thus, divine Laertes' fon! 
Thus fly the Greeks (the martial maid begun) no 
Thus to their country bea:r their own difgrace. 
Arid fanle ietemal leave to Priam^s race? 
^hall beauteous Helen flill remain unfr<^. 
Still unrevengM, a thoufand heroes bleed ? 
Hafte; gehVous Ithacus I prevent thelhame, £tf 
Recall your armies^ and your chiefs reclaim.' 
Your 0^wn refiftlefs eloquence employ, 

/And to th' Immortals truft the fall of Trojr. 

' The voice divine cjonfefs'd the warlike maid, 
Ulyffes heard, nor uninfpir*d obeyed: azo- 

Then meeting firfl Atrides, from his hand \ 
Receiv -d thMmperial fceptre of command. ; 

Vcr. 205*]" In much the fame ftile Ogilby : 

And near his (hip UlyiTes (landing /ou»d, ^ 
A prince for wifdom like great Jove renvwn^H 

. , Vcr. 215.] Tinvcrs is both accurate and not inelegant :. ., 
Hafte« valiant chiefs exert thy gen'rous fpeed ; ,^ 

Fly thro* the hofk, controul the ihameful deed : ' 
With awful words the laboring oars reftraln> ." 

Nor let one fail be hoifted on the main. 

All materially different in Pope, Is addition of his own. 
■ ' Ver. 220.] Our poet, by a ftrange overiight^ I prefahic,''tiDd 

not intentionally, has pafled over tfwo y^fes t)f the original ; thus 

delineated, not contetnpdbly for the tira^, by faithful Ogill^ ; 
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Thus gracM, attention and refpeft to gain^ 
He runs, he flies thro* all the Grecian train> 
Each prince of name, or chief in arms approved, 
Hefir'dwithpraife,orwithperfuafioaimov*4-3i6 
Warriours like jrou, with ftrength and wifd<»n 

bleft. 
By brave examples (houlcl confirm the reft. 
The monarch*^.will not yet revealed appears; 
He tries' our courage, l)ut refents our fears, a^o 
Th* unwary Greeks his fury may prpvokej ri 
Not thus the king in fecret council fpoifce. . , . ' 
Jove loves our chief^fromjove his honour fprings. 
Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of kings. 

But if a clamorous vile Plebeian rofe, 135 
Him with reproof he checked, or tam'd. with 

blows. 
Be ftill, thou flave, and to thy betters yield; 
Unknown alike in council and in field ! 



Tht virgin's heav'nly voice Ulyffca knew. 
And, ftraight obeying, o£F his mantle threw« 
Which up Eurybates his herald took. 
Who, ftill attending, ne'er his charge foribok. 
VeF. 227.3 This fpecch-is well traqflated, nor is Traveriat 

all in&rioor : but he had Pope for his exemplar* 
Homer fays literally. 

You ought not, generous chief! as daftards, fear; 
But ftay yourfelf, and try to ftop the reft : 

fo that our poet had his eye on Dacier : <' Arretez, et donnes 

•' /' eximple aux autrcs. 

Ver. 233.] He has profited by Chapman on this occafion : 

• ' • ' 13- • 
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Ye Qbds^ what daftards would our hojft com-' 

mahd ? 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. s^d 
Be lilent, wretch, and think not here alio wM 
Thit worft of tyrants, an lifurpihg croud. 
To one fole monarch Jove commits the fway ; 
His are the laws, and him let all obey. 
With words like thefe the troops UlyfTes rul'd,^ 
The loudeft filencM, and the fierceft cool'd. ^46 
Back to th* affembly roll the throngmg train , 
Defert the (hips, and pour upon the plain. 



ThetngerofaiMff 



Is mightie : \ie is kept of Jove^ and from Jove likewifc^mrf 

His honors,' 

V«r.^43. To me /oie momtreh.] Thofe perfoiis afs uixler a 
roiftake who would make this fentence a praife of abfolute monarchy. 
Hoqier fpeaks it only with regard to a general of an army during 
th4 time of his commiffion. Nor is Aganaemnou (lyled ii»g of 
kings in any other fenfe^ than as the reft of the princes had jiveit 
him the fupreme authority over them in the fiege. Ariftotle de- 
fines a kingi XrpUTvyoi ykg ft f% ^jutm ^ fieco-iXitii, f^ vm9 7^^ Of »$ 
K<^(^ ; Leader of the njoar^ y^dge of cotitrwerfies^ and Prefident 9f 
the ceremonies of the Gods. That he had the principal cart of reli- 
gious rites^ appears from many places in Hotncr; and that his 
power was no' where abfolute but in war : for we find Agamemnon 
iafolted in the council, but in the army thj:eatning deferten with 
death. He was under an obligation fo.preferve the pririlegesof 
his country, purfuant to which kings are called by our auihor 
AuMto-irAAitf^, and Gf/b&jfesrtfAst, the difpeniers or managers of juftice. 
And Dionyfius of Halicarnaifus acquaints us, that the old Grecian 
kings, whether here<Jitary 01; ekftive, had a council of their chief 
men, as Homer and themoft ancient poets teftify ; nor was it {he 
adds) in thofe times as iii ours, wben.kings have a full liberty to 
do whatever they pleafe. Dion. Hal. lib. ii. HiJI. ' P, 
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MurmVing they move, as when old ocean roars^ 
And heaves huge furges to the trembling fhores : 
The groaning banks are burft with bellowing 
found, 25 i 

The rocks remurmur, and. the deeps rebound. 
At length the tumult links, the noifes ceafe. 
And a ftill filence lulls die camp to peac^. 
Therfites only clamoured in the throng, z^f 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 

Vcr. 249.] He fliould have written: 
Clam'rous they move :-— 
for the terms of the ^miU arc much too lofty and fonorous for the 
mere murmurs of a croud. Ogilby has fucceeded in this place : 
Back to the council thronging they return 
With clam'rous noiic, as when the ocean roars. 
And thnndering billows beat re-ecchoing ihores. 
Ver. 255. Therfites ottlj.] The ancients have afcribed to Homef 
the firft iketch of/atyric or comic poetry, of which fort was his 
poem.called Margites, as AriHotle reports. Though that piece be 
loft, this chara^er of Theriites may give us a tafte of his vein in 
that kind. But whether ludicrous defcriptions oaght to have place 
in the epic poem, has been jnftly queftioned : neither Virgil nor 
any of the moft approved ancients have thought fit to admit them 
into their conipofitions of that nature; nor any of the beft moderns 
except Milton, whofe fbndnefs for Homer might be the reafon of 
it. However this is in its kind a very mafterly part, and our author 
has fhewn great judgment in the particulars he has chofen to com- 
pofe the pidlure of a pernicious creature of wit ; the chief of which 
are a defire of promoting laughter at any rate, and a contempt of 
his fuperiours. And he fums up the whole very ftrongly, by faying 
that Therfites hated Achilles and Ulyffes ; in which, as Plutarch 
has remarked in his treatife of envy and hatred, he makes it the 
utmoft completion of an ill charader to bear a malevolence to the 
beft men. What is farther obfervable is, that Therfites is never 
heard of after this his firft appearance : fuch a fcandalous chara^er 

14 
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Aw'd by no fliame, by np refpedt controurd. 
In fcandal bufy, iix reproaches bold: 
With witty malice ftudious to defame; 
Scom all his joy, and laughter all his aim, 26a 
But chief he glory 'd with licentious ftyle 
To lafh the great, and monarchs to revile. 
His figure fuch as might his foul, proplaim ; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 
His mountain-fhciulders .h^lf his breaft o'er- 
fpread, -|. 265 

Thin hairs beftrewM his long mif-lhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart pofleft, . 
And much he h^ted all, but moft the beft, 
Ulyffes or Achilles ilill his theme; 
But royal fcandal his delight fupreme. 270 

Long had he liv'd the fcom of ev'ry Greek, 
y ext when he fpoke ,y et ftill they heard him fpeak . 
Sharp was his voice; which in the fhrilleft tone. 
Thus with injurious taunts attacked the throne. 
Amidft the glories of fo bright a reign, 275 
What moves the great Atrides to complain ? 

4ft to be taken no more notice of^ than juft to ihew that it is def- 
pifed. Homer has obferved the fame condudi with regard to the 
mod deformed and moft beautiful perfon of his poem : for Nireus is 

' thus mentioned once and no more throughout the Iliad. He places 
a worthlefs beauty and an ill-natured wit upon the fame foot, and 
ihews that the gifts of the body without thofe of the mind are not 
more defpicable* than thofe of the mind itfelf without virtue.' P. 
Our poet has executed this tranflacion of the charader of Ther. 
fitei with afbniihing vivacity^ for fo difficult a paflkge. 
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'Tis thine whate'^r the waitiour^s breaft inflames^ 
The golden fpoil, aiid thine the lovely dames.- 
With all the wealth bur wars and blood beftow. 
Thy tents are crouded, and thy chefts overflow . 280^ 
Thus at full eafe in heaps of riches roUM, 
What grieves the monarch? Is it thirft of gold? 
Say , ftiall we march with our uneoriquer *d po w *rs > 
(The Greeks and I) to Ilion's hpftile tow'rs, • 



Ver, 275. Amtdji the glorUi.\ It is remaiiced by Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaflus, in his treatife of the Examination of Writers^ that thqre 
could not be a better artifice thought on to recall the army to their 
obedience^ than this of oor author, . When they were olRshd^ at 
their general in favour of Achilles, nothing could, more weakw 
Achilles's intereft than to malce fuch a fellow as Therfites apjpear 
of his party, whofe impertinence, would give them a dtfg(i|kldf 
thinking or a^ing like him. There is ho furer method to reduce 
generous fpirits, than to make them fee they are purfuing the faifie 
views with people of no merit, and fuch whom thi^y cannotforit)dur 
defpifing themfelves, Otherwife there is nothing ip this.ljpeech hut 
what might become the mouth of Neftor himfelf,- if yid except a 
word or two. And had Neftor fpo)cen it, the army j^* certainly 
fet fail for Greece; but becaufe it was uttered by a ridiculous fel- 
low whom they are alhanied to follow, they are r^uced, aAd 
fatisfied to continue the fiege. j ^ ...^ lV^ . , '\ P. 

Ver. 282.] Tlic. orig^n^l i^, " And art; jthou ftij) ^n^want of 
*' eold?" but the verfion of Dacier, *• Es-tu encore affamedi'ovV' 

Ver. ^84. The Greeks and^J.y^ IJuefp boafts of himfdf arc the- 
few words which Dionyfius objedh 16 in the foregoing pafTage) . ]I 
cannot but think the grave commentators here^ery much mistaken, 
who imagine Tberfites in eameft in thefe vaunts, and ferioufly 
reprove his infolence. lliey feemto jne manifeft.ftrok^ of irony, 
which had rendered them fo much the more improper in the mou^ 
of Neftor, who was otherwife none of the leaft boafters himieif. 
And confi/dcred 'as fuch, they arje equal to the reft of the speech, 
which has an infinite deal of fpirit, homouXj ^^i^K,* I . ,jP 
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And brifig the nee of royal baftards here, tS; 
F<» Troy to ranfom at a price too dear? 
But fafer plunder thy own hofl: fiipplies j 
Say I would'ft thou feize fome valiant lead^'s 

prize ? 
Or, if thy heart to generous love be led. 
Some captive fair, to blefs thy kingly bed? %^ 
Whatever our mailer craves, fubmit we muft. 
Plagued with his pride, or punifh'd for his luft. 
Oh women of Achaia f men no more ! 
Hence let us By, and let him waile his jflpre 
In loves andpleafureson thePhrygismfliotft^. 295 
We may be wanted on fome bufy day, 
When Heftor comes: fo great Achilles may: 



1 



That Tberfites is in eameft ki thus fpeaking of himfdf, I think* 
canaoc be doubted. What is more natural than this felf-iroportance 
of a ridiculous ami defpicable chara^r ? 

Ver« S85.] He degrades his author without neceffity^ in a 
ftndn more like the yulgarities of unhappy Dryden than Pope. The 
fcnie pf the origtnjal is better conveyed by Travers' tranflation : . 
Muft Greece and I our warlike fwords employ. 
And lead in chains the noble youths of Troy ? 
Muft thefe be feiz'd, and Troy at thy decree 
Bring the vaft ranfom of her fons to thee ? 
hot a TTfoi baftard was too great a temptation to be haftily forgone 
by our tranflators : fee the note on Iliad xxL verie 140* 

Ver. Z91.] He difguifes his author. Thus Travers w^th more 
fidelity: 

Is this the care that kings their warriors owe. 

To feaft their riot by the public woe ? 
Ver. 293.] Thus Ogilby : 

O fenfel^s Grecians, njoomen^ mtn no nure / 

Let us return unto our native ./^arr. 
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From him he forced the prize we jointly gave. 
From him, the fierce, thefetrlefs, and the brave : 
And durft he, as he ought, refent that wrong, jcni 
This mighty 4yrant were no tyrant long. 

Fierce from his feat at this Ulyfles fprings. 
In gcn'rous vengeance of the king of kings. 
With indignation fparkling in his eyes. 
He views the wretch,andflemly thusreplies. 305 

Peace, fadious monfter, bom to vex the ftate. 

With wrangling talents forraM for foul debate: 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rafhly vain 

And fingly mad, afperfe the fov'reign reign. 

msesmaassBSiassB 

Vet. 298.] Hen^^bt 0a&1yimektfit sp to At fpirit of lut 
original : 

From him more Gktte, more fearlefs, and more brave. 
Upon rtiie whole, i pccTer Travers in ^s paflage : 
What lawleft fsem^ couki thy heart incline 
Thas to diigrace a braver ^m ^han thine ? 
And, would he now the juft revenge decree. 
This adi'c^ rapine were the lad from thee. 

Ver. 307,] Travcrs h not infcriour in elegapce, and much 
* exceeds in accuracjr: 

What Greek of all, who fail'd to Priam's land^ 
Has lefs atchievM than thy inglorious hand ? 
Shalt thou the due regard to kings deny. 
And urge on Greece thy bafe defire to fly ? 
Know 'ft thou, if we ihall reach our native town* 
With Fortune's Aniles, or with her adverfe frowns ? 
But, if their fpoils the gen'rous heroes bring 
For his brave condudl to reward their king; 
If thefe to him fome wealtbie^r prize decree,, 
What but reproach has ever flow'd from thee ? 
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Have we not Jcnown thee, Have ! of allourhoft,^o 
The man who a.ds the leaft, upbraids the moft? 
Think not the Greeks toihameful flight to bring. 
Nor let thofe lips profane the name of king. 
For our return we truft the heav'nly pow'rsj 
Be that their care; to fight like men be ours.jr^ 
But grant the hoft with wealth the general load^ 
Except detradtion, what haft thou beftow*d? . 
Suppofe fome hero Ihould his fpoils refign. 
Art thou that hero^ could thofe fpoils be thine? 
Qpds! let me perilh on this hateful fhore^. jio 
And let thefe eyes beh^d f^y fon no more; 
If, on thy next offenqe, .thig. hand forbear ^ 
\To ftrip thofe arms thou ill deferv'ftto wear^J 



Vcr, 321.] Travcrs, more feithf ally, but ambigaonflf ; 

Nor grant my warlike fori to call mc fire. 

And Homer fays nothing about ^rmt. Hear faithful Ogilby : 

Let not UlyiTes' head thefe ihoulders bear. 
Nor yet Telemachus be ftyl'd my heir. 
If thee I naked ftrip not, ftrip and whip. 
And through the army lalh unto thy (hip. 

In the original of ver, 32 !• the phrafe MitXniMf^^ ttmU perpetually 
redundant in the poets for uv only : hence the difierent interpre- 
tations of tranflators, I agree with Mr, Cowper's verfion : 

— And may my fon 

Prove the begotten of another's fire ; 

and fo the author of the travefty : 

Or in his ftead behold another. 
Got by fome rafcal on his mother. 
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Expel the council where our princes meet, 
And fend thee jfcourg'd, and howling throVthfe 
fleet. 325 

He/aid, and cowVing as the daftard bends. 
The weighty fceptre on his back defcends : 
On the round bunch the bloody tumours rife; 
The tears fpring ftarting from his haggard eyes : 
Trembling he fat, and fhrunk in abjed fears, 330 
Fromliis vile vifage wip'dthe fcalding tears. 
While tohis neighbour each exprefs 'd his thought: 
Ye Gods ! what wonders has Ulyffes wrought ! 



Vtti $26. He/aid, tmd c(yw^ring*\ The vile figure Therfites 
makes hexe is a good piece of grote/quei the pleafure expteflediby 
the foldiers at this adHon of UlyiTes (notwithftanding they are dif. 
appointed by him of their hopes of .retarning) is agreeable to that 
generous temper^ at once honed and thoughtlefs> which is com* 
monly found in military men; to whom nothing is fo odious as a 
dailard, and who have not naturally the greateft kindnefs foe 
a wit. P, 

If a temporary diverfion be defirable, Ogilby's tranflation 
here will not fail of conveying this gratification to a reader not 
fieeled againft ludicrous emotion : 

Then with his ponderous fceptre, as he fpake, 
** He took the meafure of his crooked back.*' 

Ven 329.] He fhould have rendered : 

The tears fpfing c^wus from his haggard eyes. 
See my note on th^ Traqhiniae of Sophocles, ven 847. and to fay 
that ftarting tears /fringe is a form of fpeech, which no reader 
will be difpofed to admire. 

Ver. 332.] Out poet has entirdy neglc&d a beautiful afld 
defcriptive verfe of his original, thus coarfely reprcfented by 
Hobbcs: 
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What fmits his condu^ and his courage yield? 
Great in the ^council, glorious in th^ field. 3)5 
Generous he rifes in the crown's defence, 
To curb the factious tongue of inference. - 
Such juft examples on-ofFenders fhown^ 
Sedition filence, and aflert the throne. 

*Twas thus the general voice the hero prais y , 
Who riiing, high th' imperial fceptre raised: 547 
The blue-ey*d Pallas, his celeftial friend, 
(In form a herald) bade the crouds attend. 
Th* expefting crouds in ftill attention hung. 
To hear the wifdom of his heav'nly tongue. 345 
Then deeply thoughtful, paufing^'er he fpoke. 
His filence thus the prudent hero broke* 

UiJiappy monarch! whom the Grecian race 
With fliame deferting, heap with vile difgrace. 



• The people, that wen bd 



But juft before^ now could not chafe bat Ifagh z 

and thus with greatneatnefs by Mr. Cowper : 

— —— — ^ It was no time 

For mirth, yet mirth illumined every face; 

And langfaing thus they (pake. 

Vcr, 338.3 This is elegant, hot weakens the origind^by Ipfiog 
a particjukr appficatbn in a general maxim» Mr. Cowper is, as at 
all times, faithful: 

The valiant talker (hall not foon, we judge. 
Take liberties widi royal names again. 

Ver. 348. Vnhapfy nitmarch! Ac,] C^intilian, fpeakiogjc^ 
the various kinds of oratory which may be learned from Homo*^ 

\ 
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Not fuch at Argos was their gen'rous vow, 3 jo 
Once all their voice, but ah! forgotten now: 
Ne'er to return, was then the common ciy, 
*Till Troy's proud ftrudtures (hould in afhes lie. 



mentions among the greateft infhmces tlie fpeeches in this book. 
" Nonae vel uous liber quo miflk ad Achillem legado oontinetq^» 
** vel in prime inter duces ilia contention yel didlae in fecundp 
*' fententisBy omnes litium ac confiUorum explicat artes ? Affedhis 
** quidem yel illot mites* vel hos concitatos nemo erit tam SQ- 
** dodlus, qui non fui in poteftate bunc autorem habuiffe fateatur.'* 
It is indeed hardly poffible to find any where more refined turns of 
policy, or more artful touches of oratory. We have no fooner 
feen Agamemnon excel in one fort, but Ulyfles is to fhine no lefs 
in another diredly oppofite to it. When the ilratagem of pretending 
to fet iail, had met with too ready a confent from the people, hit 
eloquence appears in all the forms of art« In his firft ipeech he had 
perfuaded the captains with roildnels, telling them the peopIp> 
glory depended upon them^ an^^ readily giving a turn to the firft 
defign, which had like to have been fo dangerous, by reprefenting 
it only as a projed pf Agamemnon to difcov^r the cowardly. In 
his fecond, he had commanded the foldiers with bravery, and made 
them know what part they fdftained in ^ war. In his third, hie 
had rebuked the l^ditiou^Jn the jierfon of Therfites, by rq>rtx)f$« 
threats, and adual chaftifement. And now in this fourth, when 
all are gathered together, he applies to them in topics which equally 
afied them all : he raiies their hearts by potting them in mind of 
the proffiifes of heaven, anpd thofe prophefies, of which, as they 
had feen the truth in nine years delay, th^ might expedl the ac- 
complifhment in the tenth year's fucCefs : which is a full anfwer to 
what Agamemnon had faid of Jupiter's deceiving them. 

-bibnyfius obferves one fingular piece of art, in Ulyfifes's man- 
ner of applying himfelf to the people when he would infinuate any 
thing to the princes, and addrefling to the princes when he would 
blame the people. He tells the foldiert, they muft not aU pretend 
to be rulers there, let there be one king, one lord; which is manii 
feftly a precept defigned for the lead^ t» take to themfelves. In 
the fame manner Tiberias Rhetor rcmarka. the b^inning of his laft 
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Behold them weeping for their native fhore I 354 
What could their wives or helplefs children more ? 
What heart but melts to leave the tender train. 
And, one fhort month, endure the^wiiitiy main ? 
Few leagues removed, we wifli our peaceful feat^ 
When the (hip toffes, and the tempefts beat 5 
Then well may this long ftay provoke their tears. 
The tedious length of nine revolving years. 361 
Not for their grief the Grecian hoft I blame; 
But vanquifli'd ! baffled ! oh eternal fhame ! 



oration to be a fine Ethopopeia or obliqne reprehenfion of the people^ 
opon whom the feverity of the reproach is made to M\, while to 
feems to render the king an objed of their pitj : 

Unhappy monarch I whom the Grecian race 

With fliame deferting, &c. J^^ 

Yen 349-1 Dacier has employed a fimilar tarn of exprieffion^ 
«« Les Grecs veulent aujourd'hui *vom comfrir de amfufion et de 
«• hmte'* The following couplet claims no merit but that of fide^ 
lity, with a view of pointing out the probability of our poet's 
imitation : 

The Greeks now, king Atrides ! feem inclin'd 

To make thee mod inglorious to mankind* 

Ver. 360.] Homer has nothing about tears^ but abofrt nveari* 
vifs and 'vexation. Thus Mr* Travers ; 

Then well may Greece require her native foil^ 
Spent with nine years of unfuccefsful toil. 

Ver. 363.] His original fays exadUy, 

» and yet 'tis bafe 

So long to Hay, and empty to return : 
butOgilbyl 

But to ftay long, our labour for our pain. 
And fo return, were an eurmll ftaiitm 



Ap4 try thf f?tith (§>£ Ch?lp?s ^^yd qf )ip^v*n, g|f j 
What pftft ^ Auji§, Oregce p^jin vf\tmf$ be^f. 
And ^15 wh^ live IP bye^the this ^J^TgW ^h 
Beljde ft f9JinJiiifi.'S fi^rfed brink i^e rais'd 
Our Yer^nt ritgris, gfid thie yi<3:i«W bl»?^4| 
('Twas where the'plane-tree fprpa4 j^^ fhades 

Tkeakars hcftv '^ j ap4ff ^ the cwflfjhJfoggf ouiyi 
A mighty drftgPQ &9t, of dire pqrtent^ 
From Jpve h#nf^f tfee dreadfi^l §gp wa<s jfej:^,. 

Ver. $66.'} He drops fQme thpa^hts of bis orieiaal» tjbus prp* 
fcwred by Travers : 

Hoiy> wbfin at Aulis, big witb fy^vice ^QCf 
To Priam's race combin'd his Grecian foes. 

Ver. 370.] Hobbcs ^nd Cowper havce^reffcd all thc^r aatbor i 
Jof who^D the latter thus elegantly : 



.¥(e1p^c*p%^ 



With perfed hecafpmbs the God^ a4ored 
' Beneath the plane-tree* from wfaofe root a ftream 
Ran cfu^alsclear^ 

Vttp 57 1 .] €hnf ppqt iiigjit dc^vt .^is jw^ijr ffCkjf^ ^fff^ 
Loft* irii. 468« 

r ' ■ ■ The ounce. 

The libbard, and the tyger^ . as the mole, 
Rifing the crumbled earth above them threw 
iniiillocks^ 

of he might recalled a fublime paflage in Ovid's MetamotfAores, 
xiii. 442. fpeaking of the ghoft of AehiUes : 

Exit bumo late t^ptA: ^ 

^re ,tbe widfi-ropeiHOg ^^rilh (|0f(uddqn view 
Difclos^d Achillea. Stfi^^^i^'i verfi<^ 

Vol, L * K, ' ' 
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Strait to the tree his fonguine fpires he roird. 
And currd around in many a winding fold. 575 
The topmoft branch a mother-bird pofleft ; - 
Eight callow infants fiird the moflyneft; 
Herfelf the ninth ; the ferpent as he hung. 
Stretched his black jaws, and cralh'd the crying 

; young; 
While hovVing near, with miferable moan, 380 
The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 
The mother laft, as roimd the neft fhe flew, 
Seized by the beating wing, the monfterflew^ :- 
Nor long furviv'd ; to marble tum'd he Hands 
A lafling prodigy on Aulis' fands. 385 

Such was the will of Jove ; and hence we dare 
Truft in his omen, and fupport the war. 
For while around we gaze with wondering eyes^ 
And trembling fought the powers with facrifice. 
Full of his God, the reverend Chalcas cry'd, 390 
Ye Grecian warriours ! lay your fears afide. 
This wond'rous fignal Jovehimfelf difplays. 
Of long, long labours, but eternal praife. 



Ver. 382.] This couplet furnifhes a remarkable inftance of that 
mmbiguity, which perpetually accompanies our poets, arifing frooi 
t want of terminations to diftinguifh the ca/!rs of noum. 

Ver. 385,] So Dacier : " X^n figne ftahle et mcrveilleux." 

Ver. 386 & 387.] Two unneceffary vcrfes of his own invention. 

Ver. 392.] This couplet is exquifitely fine. 
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As many birds as by the fnake wereflain, 
So many years the toils of Greece remain ; 395 
But wait the tenth, for Ilion's fall decreed : 
Thus fpoke the prophet, thus the Fates fucceed* 
Obey, ye Grecians ! with fubmiffion wait, 
Nor let your flight avert the Trojan fate. 399 
He faid : the fhores with loud applaufes found. 
The hollow fhips each deaf 'ning Ihoiit rebound. 
Then Neftor thus — Thefe vain debates forbear^ 
Ye talk like children, not like heroes dare. 



Ver, 394-i The fimplicity of the original is loft in the brevit/ 
of the tranflation. Mr. Cowper^ as Chapman before him« hap 
fucceeded much better : 

E'en as this ferpent in your fight devoured 

Eight youngling fparrows, with their dam, the ninth; 

So we nine years muft war on yonder plain. 

Ver. 402. Then Neftor thus,] Nothing is more obfervable thaft 
Homer's conduft of this whole incident; by what judicious and 
well-imagined degrees the army is reftrained, and wrought up to 
the defires of the general. Wc have given the detail of all the mc 
thods Ulyfles proceeded in : the aftivity of his charadler is now 
to be cdntrafted with the gravity of Neftor*s, who covers and 
ftrengthens the other's arguments, and conftantly appears through the 
poem a weighty clofer of debates. The Greeks had already feert their 
General give way to his authority, in the difpute with Achilles in 
the former book, and could expcdl no Ifefs than that their ftay 
ihould be concluded on by Agamemnon as foon as Neftor under- 
took that caufe. For this was ^11 they imagined his difcourfii 
aimed at ; but we (hall find it had a farther defign, from Dionyfiut 
of HalicarnalTus. " There are two things (fays that excellent 
** critick) worthy of admiration in the fpeeches of Ulyifes and 
** Neftor, which are the different defigns they fpeak with, and the 
*' difierent applaufes they receive. Ulyfles had the acclamations of 

• K a 
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Where now are all your high refolves at laft f 4^4 
Your leagues concluded, your engagements paJS:f 



*' the army, and Neftor the praiib of Agamemnmi. One majr ^if- 
** quire the reafon, why he extols the latter preferibly to the for^ 
*' mer, when all that Neftor alledges feems ody a repetition o£ the 
*• feme argumients which Ulyfles had given before him: it migfht 
V be done in encoaragemcnt 10 the old man« in wbom it might raife 
" a concern to find his fpeech not followed with fo general 
*« an applaufe as the other's. But we are to refer the ipeech ^ 
«* N^or to that pait of (M'atory which feems only to confirm whit 
** another has faid> end yet fuperinduces and canies a farther 
«* point. Ulyfles and Neftor both compare the Greek* to chiMren 
•• for their unmanly dcfifc to letarn home ; they both reproach 
•' them with the engagements and vows they had paft, and were 
^ n6w about to break ; they both alledge the profperotts figns and 
** oih^hs i*eceiv(2d from heaven. Notwithftandihg tfcjs, the cftd 
•« of their orations is very different. Ulyfies's bufinefs was to i*e- 
" tain the Grecians when they were dpon the point of flying ; 
*< NeftoT finding that work done to his hands, defigned to draw 
«' them inftantly to baAEtle^ This was the utmoft Agamemnon had 
^* aiflied ait, li^hich Neftor's artifice brings to pafs ; for while they 
^ tmagiiie by eU he fays that he is only perfuadiog them to ftxy, 
^< ihcy find ^emielves unawares put into order of battle, and led 
.** wndkv thdr iViaces to %hu'* Dion. HaL in^i ivfc^iMtMr^ivm, 
Aurt 4 and e% 

We may sfext tdke notice of fome piarticulars of this fpeech : 
inrheic he fays they kffe their tune in empty <ijjords, he hints at the 
idtfpttte 'between Agamemnon and Achilles : where he fpeaks of 
'th^ who dfferted 4be QwSusi caufe, he glances at Achillefi id par- 
^ticuhiT. When he roprefents Helen in afilidion and tears* he re* 
•moves the odium -froffl thcfcrfon in whole caufe chey wereto fight ; 
and when he moves Agamemnon to adviie with his council, art- 
^ fully prepares for a reception of his own advice by that modeft wa^ 
x>f propofing it. As for the advice itfelf, to divide the army into 
'bodies, each of Which fhould be compofed entirely of men of the 
ianie country ; nothing could be better judged both in regavd to 
the prefent circumftance, and -with an eye to the future carrying i)n 
of the war. For the firft, its immediate efie^ was to take the 
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Vow*d with libations and with vicftims then, 
Now vanifhM like their fmoke : the faith of men I 
While ufelefs words confume th* unadlive hours ^ 
No wonder Troy fo longrefifts our powers. 
Rife, great Atrides ! and with courage fway ; 41* 
We n\arch to war if thou direift the way. 
But leave the few that dare refift thy laws, 
The nniean deferters of the Grecian caufe. 
To grudge the conquefts mighty Jove prepares. 
And view, with envy, our fuccefsful wars. 4.11 



whde army out of its tumult, break whatever cabals they might 
have formed together by feparating them into t aew diviAon, aa4 
caufe every iingle mutineer to come inflantly under the view of bif 
own proper officer for corre^on. For the fecond, it was to be 
thou^t the Army would be much ftrengthened by this ii^iioa ; thoC^ 
of different nations who had difierent aims, intefefts and friendv 
(hips, could not affift each other with fo much zeal, or fo well con- 
cur to the fame^eiid^ as when friends aided friends, kinfraen their 
kinfmen, &c. when each commander had the glory of his own nnv 
tion in view, and a greater emulation was excited between body and 
body ; a^ not only warriag for the hoaovr of Greece in gencryl^ 
but that of every di^lnSt^ate in particular. P. 

Ver. 407.] Homer fays, " They would aH be in the fire;** 
that is, confumed and annihilated : but Dacier, whom our poet 
follows : " Tout cela done diffaru avec lafumU de nos facrificcs.'* 

Ver. 410.] Travers oiore exadUy : 

Lead on, Atrides : Oieece her arms fhall wields 
Sway'd by thy coaa&ls in the fightiog field. 
Ver. 413.] Chapman has accurately copied bis original : 

They will for Argg$, u% tbey Jcnow, if that wjiicb Jove huth faid 

fie faUJE or true, 

^3 
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On that great day when firft the martial train. 
Big with the fate of Ilion, plowM the main i 
Jove, on the right, aprofpVous fignal fent, 
And thunder rolling (hook the firmament. 419 
Epcourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ftrife, 
'Till ^v'ly foldier grafp a Phrygian wife, 
'Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear. 
And Troy's proud matrons rendef tear for tear 4. 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 
His country's troops to bafe, inglorious flight; 425 
Stand forth that Grieek ! and.hoift his fail to fly. 
And die the dafl:ard firfl:, who dreads to die^ 
But now, O monarch ! all thy chiefs advife : 
Nor what they offer, thou thyfelf defpife. 
Among thofe counfels, let not mine be vain; 430 
In tribes and nations to divide thy train : 
His fepVate troops let ev'ry leader call, 
Each fl:rengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What chief, or foldier, of the num'rous band. 
Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 435 



' Vcr. 425.] Mr. Cowper ha&^beft prefcrved the fpirit of his author* 

■ What foldier languifhes and fighs 

To leave us ? Let him dare to lay his hand 
On his own veffel, and he dies the firft, 

Ver. 429.] Literally thus: 

But give, O ! king, thyfelf, and take advice : 

Dacier, however, in the language of our tranflator : ^* Ne rejettdc ptt^ 
€eux des jiutri^.'* 
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When thus diftind: they war, fhall foonbe known. 
And what the caufe of Ilion not overthrown; 
If Fate refifts, or if our arms are flow„ 
If Gods above prevent, or men below. 

To him the king : how much thy years excel 
In arts of council, and in fpeaking well I 441 
O would the Gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten fuch fages as they grant in thee ; 



Ver. 440. How much thy years exceL] Every one has oblerved 
how glorious an eulogium of wifdom Homer h^s kere giv^n^ wherp 
Agamemnon fo far prefers it to valour, as to wifti not for ten, 
Ajax's, or Achilles *s, but only for ten Neftor's. For the reft of 
this fpeech, Dionyfius has fummed it up as follows. ** Agamem- 
** non being now convinced the Greeks were offended at him, on 
<* account of the departure of Achilles, pacifies them by a generous 
•*. confeflion of his fault ; but then afferts the charadler of a fu« 
** preme ruler, and with the air of command threatens the difobe* 
** dient/' I cannot conclude this part of the fpeeches without re^ 
marking how beautifully they rife above one another, and how 
they more and more awaken the fpirit of war in the Grecians. 
In this laft there is a wonderful fire and vivacity, when he prepares 
them for the glorious toils they were to undergo by a warm and 
lively defcription of them. The repetition of the words in that 
part has a beauty, which (as well as many others of the fame kind) 
has been loft by mpft tranflators. 

I cannot but believe Milton had this paffage in his eye in that of 
his fixth book. 



• Let each 



His adamantine coat gird well ; and each 

Fit well his belm« gripe M his orbed ibkid, &c« 

J^ 4 



Sueh Wifdom ibdfi flioUld Priath's force dfefti^^y-, 
Andfbbn flibuld fall thfe haughty to W'rs of Troy \ 
But Jove forbids-, whtt plunges thofe he hAkHb-^ 
In fierce Icbntfetitidfl aftd ift Vfiin debates. 
Kd# j^mi Achilles from oUJr aid WithtlmW*^ 
By me {>Wv6k*d • ii tAJitlve maid thfe fcAaft t 
If fe'er as friends Wfe jbirtj thfe l^nojah Wall 4^0 
Muft fliAke-, ahd heavy Will the vertgeahbe falll 
But now, ye.warritE>ur8| take a fhort repaft; 
And, wdl-refrefli*d, to Woody totiflidt halted 
His fharpen'd fpear let ev^ry (jfecian wield, 
Ahd fev*ry Gneciah fix hife bfaieh ftlifeld, %f;^ 
Let ill excite the fi'ery fteeds of war, 
Aftd all for cothbal fit thte rattliag C2Lt 
iThis day, this dreadful day^ let each contend $ 
Nd rtft, ho l^fpife, 'till thi6 Ihades defcertd ) ' 
.^Tilldarkneis, or 'till death> fhall cover alh 4^ 
iM ii^ war ble^d, ahd let \hit ftlighty fall ! 
^Till bath'd ici fweat be^v'ry manly breaft^ 
Wi*th the hiig^ fhield eax:h brawhy aft!l dfeprfeft. 
Each aking nerve refufe the lance to throw. 
And each fpent cburfer At th€ chariot blow. 465 

Vcn 463.] An addition of his own-, which appears to advan- 
tages in fuch a noblle and animated paifage. Mr, Cowpsr alfo is cx-> 
cellent, as well as faithful : 

— — E}ftry BihicicT*s thong 

Shall fwfeat on the toil*d1>ofbtt^ \S^ty hm(i^ 
'^at/hafces the fpear, ^Ml Hchej atti'«V€^tl«ci 
Shall fmoke, that whirls the chariot o'er the plain* 
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Who daffeS, ifigloridUs, iti hi« {hips to ftfty^ 
Who dares to tremble m thii figttal day j 
That Wi^tcih, tod ttititi t© fell by martial pow*r^ 
The bird fhfeU mangk, and thfe dogs devour, 

Thfeirtonardhfpokfe} and ftrait a murmur rofe» 
Loud as the fufges wh^ the tempeft blows, 471 
That dalhM oh broken ti^kk tumultuous roar, 
Aftd foam ahd ih(ihd*r ott th^ iteny (hore. 
Strait to the tents the troops difperling bend, 
The fife* are kindled, ttttdthe (moke^afcendi 471 
With hafty feafts dwy Sacrifice, and pray 
T- avert the dangers of the doufc^tful 'day. 
A Aeer of five yearns age, large Iimb*d and fed. 
To Jove's high altars Agamemiion led : 
There bade the nobleA of the Grecian peers ; 480 
Attd Neftor firft, as moft adv^c'd in years^ 
Kext came IdcMneneus^ and Tydeus* fon, 
Ajax the lefs, and Ajax Tdamon ; 



Ver. 470.3 This h grand poetif, but not Homer; to whom 
Chapman keeps clofeft of the old tranflators, and Mr. Cowper it 
ftill mof6 obtbrvatit oiF hi^ ^uAot. The foHowitig htfeapt is ac* 
curately faithful : 

He fpake ; the legions Ihouted, like a V^vt 
On a high (hore, dalh'd by thfc boifterous foiitJl 
Againft a clitf projeftirig, which the fwdl 
Incfcflant beats, from every witad that bldWft. 

Ver. 47J6>] Histnriginal reared* ' 

Eacb ro its God, th^ &cti6(% and pray. 
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Then wife Ulyffes in his rank was placed ; 
And Menelaiis came unhid, the laft. 48^ 

^hc chiefs furround the deftin'd beaft, and take 
The facred ofF'ring of the falted cake : 
When thus the king prefers his folenin pray V, 
Oh thou ! whofe thunder rends the clouded air. 
Who in the heav'nof heav'nshas fix 'd thy throne. 
Supreme of Gods ! unbounded, and alone! 491 
Hear ! and before the burning fun defcends. 
Before the night her gloomy veil extends. 



Ver. 4.85. Afid Mewlaus came unhid J] The criticks have en- 
tered ii>to a warm difpute^ whether Meoelaus was in the right or in 
the wrbng, in coming uninvited : fome maintaining it the' part of 
an impertinent or a fool to intrude upon another man's table ; and 
others infilling upon the privilege a brother or a kinfman may claim 
in this cafe. The Englifh reader had not been troubled with the 
trandation of this word AvrifJi^uT^f but that Piato and Plutarch 
have taken notice of the paflage. The verfe following this, in 
moft editions, *'Hi^j y«p xetrti B-vfjuov, Sec, being rejed^ed as fparious 
by Demetrius Pl^alereus, is oipitted here upon his authority. P, 

The line which he has negledled may be thus expreffed : 

Next Menelaiisj an unbidden gued ; 

Aware what forrows rackt his brother's breafl. 

Ver. 489.] Ogilby is exaft, and with fome corredlion mor^e 
than tolerable : 

Great Jove, nxjhofe glorious manjion is the flcies ! 
Let not the fun go down, nor darknefs rife, 
E*er Vx\z\xC% projiraie dome this arm deftroy. 
And burn with hoftile flames the gat^s of Troy. 
Almighty thunderer, thy ftrength afford 
To cleave great Hcdor*s corilet with my fwordi 
In duft let frofirate friends his corfe furround. 
And bite luith agQniJing teeth, the ground* 
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Low in the duft be laid yon' hoftile fpires. 
Be Priam's palace funk in Grecian fires, 495 
In Hedtor'sbreaft beplung'd this fhining fword. 
And flaughter'd heroes groan around their Lord t 
Thus pray'd thechief : his unavailing pray V 
Great Jove refused, and toft in empty air : 
The God averfe, while yet the fumes arofe, 50b 
Prepared new toils, and doubled woes on woesV 
Their pray *rs perform*d,the chiefs the rite purfue. 
The barley fprinkled, and the viftim flew. 
The limbs they fever from th* inclofing hide. 
The thighs, feledled to the Gods, divide. 505 
On thefe, in double cauls involved with art. 
The choiceft morfels lie from ev'ry part. 



Ver, 496.] Our poet is too concife : Travers is more fticcefsftil, 
who has uniformly profited both from the excellencies and defedti 
of his predeceffor. 

Let Heftor's arms no more the chief befriend ; 
Fierce thro' his corflet may this fword defcend : 
Prone at his feet with many a fatal wound 
Let his grim warriors bi^e the dufty ground. 

Ve^ 0o.] Our poet difguifes a circumftance, which is well 

reprefented by Travers s 

Thus, but in vain, the fuppliant monarch ftrovc 
To melt the heart of unrelenting Jove ; 
no' grateful ivere the rites ^ the god decreed 
That woes iinnumber'd (hould on woes fucceed, 

Ogilby is by no means defpicable on this occafion. 

Thus pray*d the king; but he, that rules the ikies, 
Slighted his fuit^ but took his facrifice* 
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From the cleft wood the crackling flames afpire^ 
While the fat viftims feed the facred fire* 
The thighs thus facrific'd, and entrails dreft, 510 
Th' affiftants part, transfix, and roaft the reft 5 
Then fpread the tables, the repaft prepare, . 
Each takes his feat, and each receives his fhare« 
Soon as the rage of hunger was fuppreft. 
The generous Neftor thus the Prince addreft. 515 

Now bid thy heralds found the loud alarms. 
And call the fquadrons iheath'd in brazen arms 1 
Now feize th' occafioa, now the troops furvey^ 
And lead to war when heaven diredts the way, 

Hefaid; the monajrchiiTuMhis commands; 5t# 
Strait the loud heralds call the gathering bands. 
The chiefs inclofe their King ; the hofts divide. 
In tribes and nations rank'd on either fide. 
High in the midft the blue-ey*d virgin flies ; 
From rank to rank fhe darts her ardent eyes : 525 
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Ver. 516.] The tranflator paffes over three entire verfes of his 
mafter, which Mr. Cowjicr has executed very commendably ; and I 
§tmH attenpc myMii 

Uluftrious fon of Atreus, king of men ! 
DeHate we iiere bo looger^ nor detay 
To execute whale'-cr gKstt J«vb ordains. 
Ver. 523.] He pr^baWy -confflkcd Chapman^s tranflation : 

The Jo ve-kepi "kings about the king all gathered, with their aide 
Rangd all in trihes ^tmi mutions^ 

Ver. 5'25«J Our uaaflator was imodful <£ MUtAs here. Par. 
Loft, !• 567 : I 
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The dreadful /Egis, Jove's immortal ffiield. 
Blazed on her arm, and lightened all the field s 



> He through the armed files 



Darts hh ezperienc'd eyi^ and foon tntyerfe 
The whole battalion views^ their order due.: 
for this noble verfe is a rapturous effuiion of his own ; and his en- 
thufiafm has thrown a glorious luftre on other parts of the paflage^ 
unborrowed from his aathor : and let general excellence atone* M 
it can atone^ for the addition of fome circumilances and the fuppref* 
fion of others* The unauthorized appendage of/erpettts in ver. 5 28^ 
mentioned in his own note, might be £rft foggefted hy CbapxxKm; 
whoie verfion will (hew fome of our poet's omifiions ^fo« 

'■ With them the gray-ey'd maid 

Great iEgis^ Jove's bright &ield, fiifiain'd, that can be nelcer^Uy 
N€<ver cerrufHd^ fring'd about with scslpevts furg'd of goiU^ 
As many as fulBc'xl to make a hundred fringts^ mnrth 
A hundred •xtn\ everie ibafae all ^awHag^ allifet forth 
With wood'ioue fpirit. 
And aS tfie tnuillflftofrs concur in miilaidng the JE^t lor % JUdMt 
chat it was a breaft^plate appears fufficiently . &Dm liiad r^ ^o^, 
«nd I hsve prorod abundanrly in vof noiesiui vcrfci lOJ^t ^443» of 
the loM of EurifidatM 
The ibllowing rcrfion is literal : 

With them the Wue-cycd maid her -ffigisfeW, 
Precious, not fubjeft to decay, or death : 
Dacier's ** hredouiahleEgldt,^* fupplied our tranflator withhis epithf. 

Ver. 526. The dreadfuLMgi^ Jove* simmorial fiieU.^ Homer 
does not'C^pvefsly caU it a Shield in this place, but it is plain from 
ievecal other palTi^es thai it was fo. Jn the fifth Iliad* this Ejg» 
is ^kfcribed with a fohlimity that is inexpreflihle. T^e figure of 
the GoEgon's head upon it is there Q)ecified« which will juftify tb6 
jnention of ihe &rj)ents In ihe tranflation here : the verfes are je- 
markablyfonorous la the original. The image of the goddefs of bat- 
tles blazing with herimmoctalihield before the army, infpiringeveiy 
Jbefo, and afliflix|g to sao^ge the Jtrpops, is agreeable to the hold 
^intlilg 43f our au thor. And the encouragement of a divine j»Qwcr 
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Round the vaft orb an hundred ferpents tolVd^ 
FormM the bright fringe, and feem'd to burn iri 

gold. 529 

With this each Grecian *s manly breaft fhe warms , 
Swells their bold hearts, and ftrings their nervous 

arms ; 
No more they figh, inglorious to return. 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat bum* 
As on fome mountain thro* the lofty grove. 
The crackling flames afcend, and blaze above;; 



ieemed no more than was requifite, to change fo totally the difpo- 
fitiont of the Grecians^ as to make them now more -ardent for the 
combat than they were before defirous of a return. This finiihes 
the conqueft of their inclinations^ in a manner at once wonderfully 
poetical^ and correfpondent to the moral which is every where 
(pread through Horner^ that nothing is entirely brought about bin 
-by divine affiftance. F. 

Ver. 5^34*. Js on fome mountain ^ ^cj\ The imagination of Ho- 
mer was fo vaft and fo lively, that whatfoever objeds prefented 
themfelves before him, imprefled their images fo forcibly, that he 
poured them forth in comparifons equally fimple and noble ; with- 
out forgetting any circnmftance which could inftruft the reader, 
and make him fee thofe objeds in the fame ftrong light wherein he 
faw them himfelf. And in this one of the principle beauties of 
poetry confifts. Homer, on the fight of the march of this nume> 
rbus army, gives us five fimiles in a breath, but all entirely dif- 
ferent. The firft regards the fplendour of their armour, as a fire^ 
&c. The fecond the various movements of fo many thoufands be- 
fore they can range themfelves in battle array, like the fwans, &c* 
The third refpedls their number, as the leaves or flowers, &c. The 
fourth the ardour with which they run to the combat, like 
the legions of infefts, &c. And the fifth the obedience and exadt 
difcipline of the troops, ranged without confufion under their 
leaders, as flocks under their (hepherds. This fecandity 4md vn- 
riety can never be enough admired, Dacier. P« 
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The fires expanding, as the winds arife, 536 
Shoot their long beams , and kindle half the fkies » 
So from thepolifti'd arms, and brazen fliields, 
A gleamy fplendour flalh'd along the fields. , 
Not lefs their number than th' embody'd cranes; 
Or milk-white fwans in Afius* wat'ry plains, 541 
That o'er the windings of Cayfler^s Iprings, . 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruftling 
wings. 



Ver. 535-] He would have been true to his original^ had bt 
written : Confuming flames afcend. 

Ver. 540.] Ogilby has the fame rhymes : 

Thick as or geefe, or long-neck 'd fwans, or cranes^ 
Near to Cayfter's ftreams on Afia's plains. 
Ver# J41. Or mtlk-'white f'wans on AJius* lual'ry plains^ Sca- 
liger, who is feldom juft to our author, yet confefles thefe verfcs to 
be pleniffima ntSiaris. But he is greatly miftaken when he accufes 
this fimile of impropriety, on the fuppofitioh that a number of 
birds flying without order are here compared to an army fanged in 
array of battle. On the contrary. Homer in this exprefles the ftit 
and tumult the troops were in, before they got into order, running 
together from the fhips and tents: Nsow mto, %») tt^uvuMf, Bat 
when they are placed in their ranks, he compares them to the flocks 
under their fhepherds* This diftindtion will plainly appear frooi 
the detail of the five fimiles in the foregoing note. 

Virgil has imitated this with great happinefs in his feventh iEneid* 
'* Ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila cycni 
" C^m fefe 8 paftu referunt, & longa cahoros 
** Dant per colla modos, fonat amnis & Afia longS 
" Pulfa palus" ^ 

Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high. 
Which clap their wings and cleave the liquid flcy, ^ 

When homeward from their watry paftures bom. 
They fing, and Ada's lakes their notes retam* - 
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Now tow*r aloft, and courfe in airy founds j 
Nowlight with noife ; with noifk the field ru^ 

Thus numVouB and c^onfus'ii, extending wiiie, 
The legions croud Scomander^B flow'rjr fide i 
With ndhing troops the plains are covered o'^r. 
And thuadVing ^EDotileps {hake the £:nimiijig 
•• fhore. . 

j^ong the river's level meads they ifcand, 550 
Thick as in fpring the flow Vfi adorn the land^ 
0r leaves the trees j or thick as inied:$ plary^ 
The wandring nation of a funimer'^s day. 
J!?SsaBBSBBpaBai 

Mr. Dryden in this place \m oiiftakieQ 4J^ fo^ 4Ji^» li^Mph Virgil 
took <^re to diftmguifh by making the firft {yllablp of 4fy* }p^g» 
as of Jifia (hpit» Thou<gh (if we odiev^ M^djin^ Cacjej) he wp^ 
hiAifelt JQ an ^rror^ both here and in the £rft Georgic. 
**4 » w ■*!■« ■ u J. j > Qu^ Afia cuqw 

Vor Ai^«^ill pot «ftUw<thac 'Aruv cm t)e r PaftroBymic adjed^e^ 1>iiC 
Ibe feiative 43f a fvefct fwine^ ^Atrjv^ ^ic% being tufned kkto 
Ionic is ^Ardt0y end by a "Syncope makes ^A*"^* '^is puts me in 
Mindof anoffaer<M4fkjlmiipon<be<s9oth verfe^<^ >'<ia 

iUefved ifbat Vif^il «fes Inarime lor Arime, as if he had read, 
£i>«P()m«ic, inftead ^of lE^ aJp^^mk* ^catiger fyieofles this ti4iH[«l re- 
lMJs;,afSd:ft0^if it f^^Mm9^9^th^ttyixi^WJ» igWffsM. of 
the name of « ^acp fo ne^x Iv» »& JSavi^ ^ Jf i^ iodo^ .ualucky for 
good writers^ ,dva^ moo who hav^e }e9^ing> Ap$i^ l$ty g ftrefs upon 
fuch tria^; aod that ^ti(^\K^ h«»»^.RP<^y iO^di^k it learn- 
ing to do fo. P. 

Ver. 548,] On aocoiuat of ^be feebjp tQWwa^iqpief jjie vcrfc, 
€9ver*d o*er, I prefer TCray5i:s' tr^iUlioQ : 

Dii^^ii^:dMe ftiocfc, wd^^erotbU the^mnd. 

Of fleeds iumI wafrkurs ixasopUng o'o: tly ^ctnad. 
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That drawn by milky fteams, at evening hours, 
In gathered Iwartris furround the rural bow'rs; 
From pail to pail with bufy murmur run 556 
The gilded legions, glittering in the fun. 

Ver. 5J2. Or thick as infeSs plajC\ This fiiiiilc tranflated lite- 
rally run's thus j As the nunurom troops of flies about a Jhgf herd's cat* 
tage infpringt luhen the milk nioiftens the pails ; fuch numbers of Greeki 
flood in the field againfl the 'tro/ans, defiring their deflrudionk The 
lownefs of this image^ in comparifon ,with thofe which precede it, 
will naturally (hock a modem critick, aiid would fcarce be for^ven 
in a poet of thefe times. The utmoft a tranflator can do is to 
heighten the expreffion, fo as to render the difparity lefs obfervable ; 
which is endeavoured hete, and in other places. If this be done 
fuccefsfuUy, the reader is fo far from being. ofiended at a loW idea* 
that it raifes his furprife to find it grown great in the poet's haflds^ 
of which we have frequent inftances in Virgil's Geofgicks. Here 
follows another of the fame kind, in the fimile of Agamemnon to 
a bull, juft after he has been compared to Jove, Mars, and Nq>» 
tune. This, Euftathius tells us, was blamed by fome criticks, and 
Mr. Hobbes has left it out in his tranflation. The liberty has been 
taken here to place the humbler fimile firft, rcfcrving the noble 
one as a more magnificent clofe of the defcription : the bate turn, 
ing the fentence removes the objedion. MHton, who war a cloie 
imitator of our author, has often copied him in thefe humble com« 
parifons. He has not fcrupled to infert one in the midd; of that 
pompous defcription of tlie rout of the rebel angels in the fixth 
book, where the Son of God in all his dreadful Majefty is lepre- 
fented pouting his vengeance upon them : 

■" As a herd 

Of goats, or timVous flocks together throng'd. 
Drove them before him thunder-flruck — — — . 



Ver* ^^Si'\ A beautiful couplet of his own, fufficiently ac- 
counted for by our poet in his note on the pafTagc. We mnft re-! 
gret, however, that he does not feem to have rclilhed in a manner^ 
that might have been expeded from his tade and geniwi, the fimpli- . 
city of his original. Hence one circumftance, which confers the 
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Sq throng*d, foelofe, the Grecian fquadwD^ftoadi 
Iniijad^t aroig,, and tfeifft fqr TrojaaWoodv 
E^ch le^ej: naw his fcatterMibwerConjoins^,. s^ 
In clofe army, and £otm& the deepening lin<e&. 
Not with more eafe, the flcilful fhepherd fwain 
CoMd^s h4s flocks from tkoufands on the phiin. 
The K^ing of Kings, naajeftically taH, 564 

Tow'ps o*eu his armies, and outlhines them all"r 
Likeipme proud'buU that round the pafture&Ieada 
Hiafiabjedl-herds; the monarch of the meads; 
Gre^t aS: th^ gods^ th' exalted chief was feea,, 
Hfts, ftrength like Neptune, and like Me»^1»k 
mieftj. 



higheft valtxeon Homcr^ fcarcely appears in his tranilator ;. a deli- 
neation of the manners^ individual and political, of. antiquity. 
Gs^y. mgh^ poflibly. pfofil by this paflage in his. Ode oa,Sipif%g^&. 
Sflmc. lightly, Q*er;the current Ikim,. 
Spxpe.fhe^v ^Ax.gailyr^ded trim 

Y/er» 560^] < Qti thus?: fee a better rhyme : 
* Each Icadjor now^ his {battered force combines^ 

Vcr. 568; Great as theGods,]^ Homer, here defcribes the fitj^tfr' 
and port of Agamemnon with all imaginable grandeur, in making 
him appear cloathed.with the majedy of the greateft of the Gods i 
and when Plutarch (in his fecond oration of the fortune of Alex« 
ander) blamed the comparifon of a man to three deities at oncCa 
that cenfure was not pafied upon Homer. as«^ a poet, but by Plii« 
tarch as a prieft* This chara^er of majefty, in which Agamemnoa 
t:^ixh aU die other heroes, is preferved in the difierent views of 
hii9 throttghpttt.the Iliad. It is thus he appears on his ihip in the 
cutalogut; thuis he ibintt».in the eyes of Priam in the third book ; 
thus again in the beginmng of th» eleventh ; and fo in tboreft* f^ 
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Jove o*er his eyes celeftial glories fpread, 570 
And dawning conqueft play'd aroimd his head. 
Say, Vitgifis, f^mtd ti>\md the throne diyine^ 
AK-fcflawing goddeflles T inuiiortal nine ! 

Ver, $70;] Here again hk ovm enthaiiafiii, kindling with hii 
author^ carried Rim awa/ from the dite^ road of imitation^ into a 
magt^dcAtDegion of original beauty* That fablime imagery id 
Lee's Alexander might crofs his memory on this occaiion : 

When Glory^ like the conq'ring eagle, flood 

Perch'd on my beaver in the Granic flood. 
But his principal attention wasfix'd on Cowley, David, iv. 865, 

Bright figns through all your words and looks sat /f read, 

A rifing in^ory daivfts around ymr head* 
And, as if to make amends for his degrading parodies of many 
gland paflages, he here ennobles a ludicrous expr^on of his mafler 
Dryd^ in his Mac Flecnoe : 

His browsy thick fegs^ inflead of glories, grace ; 

And lambent dttlnefe/Ar^Vtffv«nsrii^/y0C/4 
Travers is fomewhat more faithful : 

High flood Atrides o'er the warrior race> 

Like Jove in awful majefty of face; 

His form divine the pow'r of Mars confefl^ 

The flrength of Neptuqc glow'd afound his breaft, 
Hobbes is literal, whom I quote merely^ that the £ngli& itader 
may know Homer as he is : 

■■*> ' " 'i Like Jove in head and face ; 

Belted like Mars ; like Neptune's was his breaft. 
This in more poetical ftil^ might be written thus : 

In eyes and head like Jove he flood confeft. 

In belt like Mars ; like Neptune's was his breafl* 
Ver. 572. Say, Virgins J] It is hard to conceive any addrefs more 
folemn, any opening to a fubjedl more noble and magnificent, than 
this invocation of Homer before his catalogue. That omni« 
prefence he gives to the Mufcs, their pofl in the high^ heaven/ 
their comprdienfive furvey through the whole extent of the creation* 
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Since elrth's wide regions, heaven's unmeafuf'd^ 
height, 574 

And heirs abyfs, hide nothing from your fight, 
(We, wretched mortals ! loft in doubts below. 
But guefs by rumour, and but boaft we know) 
Oh fay what heroes, fir'd by thirft oif fame. 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deftru<9:ion came? 
To count them all, demands a thoufand tongues, 
A throat of brafs and adamantine lungs. 581 



are dircumftances greatly imagined. Nor is any thing more per- 
&dUy fine, or exqaifitely moral, than the oppofition of the exten- 
fire knowledge of the divinities on the one fide, to the blindnds 
$lid ignorance of mankind on the other. The greatnefs and im- 
portance of his fobjed is highly raifed by his exAlted manner of 
declaring the difficulty of it. Not iho* my lungs tuere brafs, &c. and 
by the air he gives, as if what follows were immediately infpired, 
and no lefs than the joint labour of all the Mufes. P» 

Ven 574.] He has amplified Homer by borrowing thought* 
from Milton, Par. Lofl. i. 27. 

Say firft, for Heav'n hides nothing from thy view» 
Nor the deep traft of hell. 

Trarcrs is exaft and elegant : 

Say, Goddefles, who crown th' (Mympian hill. 

With ppWr omnifcicnt and with tuneful Ikill, 

For we no more than dark reports enjoy, _ ! 

What chiefs and heroes led the Greeks to Troy. 

Vcr. 578.] Ogilbyis, 

(We onely hear reports from flying Fame) 
What princes to the Trojan leaguer came. 

Ver. 580.] Dryden, ^^n. vi. 851. who has almoft literally 
copied Ogilby: 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tonguest « . r 
And throats of brafs, idpir'd with iron lungs ^'^,, 
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Daughters of Jove affifti infpir'd by you 

The mighty labour dauntlefs I purfuei 

What crouded armies , from what climes they 

bring; 
Their names, their numbers, and their chiefs 

I fing. 585 

THE CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS, 

THE hardy warriours whom Boeotia bred, 
Penelius, ]Leitus, Prothoenor led ; 



Homer reauired ten tongues, Virgil a buudrtd, and bur tr^fbtpr 
thoaght that no lefs than a thou/and of his degenerate contempora* 
ries would fu£E6e : 

Qualia nunp hominufQ prodiicit corpora tellus* r j v , 

Thcfe rhymes are incorre^ 

Ver. ^84.] Thus Chapman, whonj our poet follows :' ' . ' 

■ ■ The princes then, and navie tiat did bring 

Thofe fo inenarrable troopes, and all thdry&y^/, Ifittg: 
or Homer fays only, '; 

The naval chiefs and all their (hips I fing, 
Ver. 585.] Thus Drydcn, ^n. x. 244; 

Their arms, their numbers, and their name^ declare. 

As he had mentioned the heiroes in ver, 578, he might cafily have 
approached nearer to his author ; 

Their names, their numbers, and their >i5/>/ I fing. 
Travers, profiting from our poet elfewhcre, thus tranflates \ ' 
To me your aid, celeftial Mufes, bring. 
The chie^, the warriors, and the (hips to fing* 

Ver. 586. The hardy *warriottrs,'\ The catalogue begins in this 
place, which I forbear to treat of at prefent : only I muft jjcknow- 
ledge here that the tranflation has toot .been exa^ly pun^ual to the 

^3 



I 
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With thefe Arcefilaus and Clonius ftand^ 

Equal in arms, and equal in command. 

Thefe head the troops that rocky Aulisyiclds, 59a 

And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's watry fields, 

AndSchcenos, Scholos, Graea near die maiit. 

And Mycaleffia's ample piny plain. 

Thofe who in Peteon or Ilefion dwell. 

Or Harma where Apollo's prophet fell; 555; 



order in which Homer places his towns. However it has not tref- 
pafled againft [geography ; the tradpofitions I mention being no 
6ther than fuch minute ones, as Stra)>o confefles the aathor hinicKf 
is not free from : *o A U§mH yvfut fiif x^i ^y« ^tii^*xf^» JSnrs^ 

Ml} KiSfTM. Of9' vmV iflfAtrr; xai Ah>jSu, &C. ^AAA» 7% i* ^K ^ ^V^ 
ri rH%it Xkouw Tf SxoAm ti Bia-xtuu Fpceiky rt. lib. 8. There is not 
to my remembrance any place throughout this catdogue omitted ; 
a liberty which Mr. Dryden has made no difficulty to take^ and to 
confefs, in his Virgil. But a more fcrupulous care was owing to 
Homer, on account of that wonderful exadnefs and unequalled 
diligence, which he has particularly (hewn in this part of his 
work. P. 

He has taken the rhymes and fpelling of Chapman here : 

Penelius» and Leitus, all that Boeptia bred, 
Arcefibus, Clonius, and trothoaenor led. 

The neceflities of rhyme, and a defire of infufing animation. into 
what fome would call a heavy catalogue of names, impelled our 
poet to various infertions of epithets, and additions of minute cir- 
cumftances, in deviation from his original ; in which he difplays 
inimitable dexterity and tafte : but tbt reader would be wearied 
and difguiled by a perpetual enumeration of thefe trivial diverfities ; 
no lefs than by the notice of fome omiffions of proper naaies 
throughout the catalogue. 

The confummate (kill, however, and tafte, and ingenuity of 
our unrivalled tranflator, ai;p no whcfie moioe confpicuoua^ than in 
bis execution of this arduous portion of his author. 
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ffcleon and HylS, wiiich tfe f prmgs overflow t 
And Merdeon lofty, andOcalea lowj 
Or in tke i&eads of HaKaitus Aray , 
Or Hief^ ^red to (iie God oif Day^ 
Oncheftus^ Neptune^ ceM^^ted gi^dVes;; 609 
Copae, andThilbi, fam'd for filvea'doiws, 
For Flocks Ery thrift, GiilSk fot thfe vkifc; 
Platea green, andNi^ tfee diviiiie. 
And they whomfhebe's weH'-built Walk encltffe^ 
Where Mycfe, Eutrefis, Coron^ rofe; • ^j 
And Ame rich, with purple htirv^ crowft'M'i 
And Anthedon, Bceotia's utmoft bound. 
Full fifty (hips they fend, and each conveys^ 
Twice fixty warriours thro' the foamiiig feas. 

To thefe fucceed Afpledcm's martial train, 6io 
Who plow the fpacious Orchomenian plain. 
Two valiant brothers rule the undaunted throngs 
lalmen and Afcalaphus the ftrong: 
Sons of Aftyoche, the heavenly fair, 
Whofe virgin charms fubduM the God of War: 



Ver. 598.] His origmal has, " the grajly Alesutus ;'* bat 
Dacier, <*les/ww/ d' Aliarte." 

Vcr, 606.] Homer fays. 

Who dwelt at Atne, plentiful itt vines : 
but Ogilby has. 

Who Amc held, whctefurfie grafn abound. 
J'4 
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(In Adlor's court as ftie retired to reft, 616 

The ftrengtb of Mars the blufhihg maid compreft) 
Their troop? in thirty fable veffels fweep 
With equal oars, the hoarfe-refoundingifleep. 
^ : The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 620 
Epiftrophus and Schedius head the war. ■ 
From thofe rich regions where Cephifus lead« 
His filver current thro' the flowVy meads; > 
From Panopea, Chryfa th^ divine, 
Where Anemoria*s ftatejy turrets, fliine, fej 
Where Pytho, Daulis, Cypariffus ftood,^ \)i, 
And fair Lilaea views the rifing flood, 
Xhefe ranged in order on the floating tide, 
Clofe, on the left, the bold BcEotians fide. 

Fierce Ajax led the Locrian fquadrons on, 630 
Ajax the lefs, Oileus' valiant fon; -^- 



Vcr. 616.] Our tranflator follows Chapman here, who is very- 
faithful: 

The baJhfuU maide, as fhc went up, into the higher roome^ 
The warre-god fecretly compreft. 

Ver. 618.] Thus Drydcn, Eja* x. 296. 

\ A hundred fv^eep^ 

With ftretching oars^ at once the glafly deep. 

Ver. 622.] This enchanting couplet was formed from a fiogle 
Tcrfc of his author; 

Who dwelt faft by Gephifus, ftream divine! 

Ver, 630.] Our poet here, by fome unintentional omiffion, I 
(hould think, has entirely loft fight of Homer, Thus Travcrs 
with more fidelity : 
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Skiird to di'redt the flyiftg dart aright ; 
Swift in purfuit, and aftive in the fight. 
Him, as their chief, the chofen troops^'attend, 
Which Befla, Thronus, and rich Cynos fend: 635 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands; 1 

And thofe who dwell where pleafing Augia ftand^ 
And where Bo'agrius floats the lowly lands, j] 
Or in fair Tarphe's fylvari feats refide; 
In forty veflels cut the yielding tide. 640 

Euboea next her martial fons prepares. 
And fends the brave Abantes to the wars: 
Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 
From Chalcis* walls, and ftrong Eretria; 
Th' Ifleian fields for genVous vines renowned. 
The fair Cariftps, and the Styrian ground; 646 
Where Dios from her tow'rs overlooks the plain. 
And high Cerinthus viewsithe neighboring main. 
Down their broad flioulders falls a length of hair; 
Their hands difmifs not the long lance in air; 



The troops of Locris were by Ajax led; 
He, from whofe arm the lance unerring fled ; 
His whom the queen of jgjeat Oileus bore; 
Who on his breail the linen corflet wore : 
In ftature lefs, but fwifter in the field. 
Than him who bears the Telamonian (hield. 

Ver. 649. Down their broad jHfoulikrs, &c.] The Greek has it 
oTidiK MfM/omn^j a tergo comantes, it was the cuftora of .thefe people 
to Ihave the fore-part of their heads,, which they did that their 
enemies might not take the advantage of feizing them by the hair t 
the hinder-part they let grow, as a valiant race that would never 
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But with portended fpears in figbting fields^ €5% 
Pierce the tough cors 'lets and the fora2;enjGbdelds« 
Twice twenty Ihips tranfport dbc wadike hands^ 
Whkh boldElphenar, fierce manns^ oomxtmoAs. 



tani their backs* Thai manner of fighting was hand to hand. 
withoBt quitting their javdins ^ ihe jnanner of oar pike.Hiai)« 
Plutarch tells os this in the life of Thefeas^ and cites, to ftrei^tbcai 
the aothority of Homer, fome verfes of Archilochus to the (anie 
cfidL Eobanjis HdTot, who traotOaled Homer into Laiiii vetft^ 
was therefore miftaken in his verfion of this paflstge : 

**Praecipudjacalatores, haftamqueperici 

•« Vibrare, & longis coirciilge re pedora teBs.** P. 

Oar poet was here betrayed into a mlftafcen cenfareof this I^tdii 
tranflator, who has acquitted hamfelf trkh moch dettctity^ hy% 
mifapprehenfion of the word vibrare. That it -did not aeoeflad^ 
convey the fcnfe of ptS/ting their jayeims, a fingie paflage of Vlr, 
gil is ftfikient to prove, in which he is, fpeaktag of ^/erfenii^ 
that deftroyed Laocoon and his children : Ma. ii. 2 1 1 • 

Sibila lambabant linguis vibrantibus ora. 

The proper account of this matter, I prefume, is this. It ap- 
|)ears from abondaat teftimony of ancient authors, that it was ^ 
pradife not only of all iinciviHzed nations, as at this day, but of the 
Greeks alfo, to join battle with ^Jhmu with a view of encouraging 
themfelves, and intimidating the enemy ; (fee iBfchylus fept. Theb. 
ver. 276.) Hence, by a cuftomary tranfition of philology to a 
dired fignificatioA from an accidental concomitants the word ^3«« 
was fubftituted for the battU itfelf, which it only preceded and 
Asrved to introduce. Hence too a town, that was taken, i>ran anby^ 
that was defeated, on the firft aflault, was faid to be taken or de- 
feated ttvttl^oii at the 'uefyjhout of battle. See Hefy chins, and the 
fcholiaft on Thucydides, ii. fed. 8i. Livy thus exprefles the 
notion, i. ii. Fufi igitar /rim^ impnu et clamore hoftes. 

Ver. 652.] Homer makes no mention of xht fiieldsi which 
were fapplied by Dacier : ** Us percent les bwclurs et les cuirafles«*' 
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Full fifty t»ore from Athens iftera the main. 
Led by Meneftheus, thro* the liquid plain, 6(6 
(Athens the feir, where great Ef e<9:h6us fway ''d^, 
Hiat ow*d his niuture to the Wtte-ey'd maid. 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, . 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 6&1 
Him Pallas plac*d amidft her wealthy f^e. 
Ador'd with facrifice and oxen flain; 
Where as the years revolve, her altars blaze. 
And all the tribes refound theGoddefs* praife) 
No chief like thee, Meneftheus ! Greece could 
yield, ^65 

To marflial armies in the dufty field, 
Th* extended wings of battle to difplay. 
Or clofe th* embody'd hoft in fimi array. 
Neftor alone, improved by length of days. 
For martial condud: bore an equal praife. 670 
With thefe appear the Salaminian bands, 
yV^hom the gigantic Telamon commands; 
In twelve black Ihips to Troy they fleer their 

courfe. 
And with the great Athenians join their force. 



Ver. 661.] Chapman, confulted by our poet, exprefles his 
author neatly, without omiffion or prolixity : 

Him Pal/as plac*t in her rich fane, and cvcrie end^ yeare. 
Of buls and lambes, th' Atheniao youtlis, pleafe him with 
•ff 'lingt there. 



I 
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Next move to war the generous Argive train. 
From, high Troezen^, and Mafeta*s plairii 676 
And fair Mginz, circled by the main : 
Whom ftrong Tyrinthe's lofty walls furroiind. 
And Epidaure with viny harvefts crownM : 
And where'fair A^nen and Hermion fhow 680 
Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 
Thefe by the brave Euryalus were led, 
Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, ' * 
But chief Tydides bore the fov*reign fway ; 
In fourfcore bark? they plow the watry way. 685 

The proud My cene arms her martial powers, 
Cleone, Corinth, witli imperial tow'rs. 
Fair Araethyrea, Omia's fruitful plain, 
And i^gion, and Adraftus* ancient reign; 
And thofe who dwell along the fandy fhore, 690 
And where Pellene yields her fleecy' ftor«, 



Vcr. 676.] I find no traces of high Troezen} in Homer of 
any of the tranflators, except in Arthur Hall's verfion from the 
French of M, Hougues Salel ; which runs thus : 

Hermiones^ and Afines^ Troezene high in fhore. 

Ver. 682.] Thus Ogilby : 

Thofe of iEgina and Mafet nvere kd • 
By Tydeus' offspring, warlike Diomed, 
Ver. 688.] Thus Chapman : 

Arxthiraea*s lovely feate^ and in Ornia's flame ^ 

And Sicyona, where at firfl, did kin^ Adra(lus><7^;y^. 



I 
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Where Helice and Hyperefia lie, 
And Qonoefla's fpires falute the Iky., 
Great Agamemnon rules the numerous band, 
A hundred veflels in long order fland, 695 
And crouded nations wait his dread command 
High on the deck the king of men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears; 
Proud of his hoft, unrivaFd in his reign, 
In filent pomp he moves along the main. 700 
His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
The hardy Spartans, exercised in arms: 
Phares and Bryfia's valiant troops, and thofe 
Whom Lacedaemon's lofty hills inclofe : 
Or Meffe's tow'rs for filyer doves renowned, 705 
Amycl^e, Laas, Augia's happy ground. 



Ven 697.] He mifreprefents the original in this place. Ho* 
iner is not fpeaking of his appearance in his (hip, but as he appeared 
on the prefent occafion at the head of his people prepared foi 
battle. Thus Travers i 

Wide thro' the deep his hundred (hips were row'd; 
In gleaming brafs the chief imperial glow'd : 
His pow'r to him the fov'reign glory brings. 
And reahns in aroos atteft the king of kings. 

The following attempt is literal, and commenfurate with the Greek: 
I He, clad in glittering brafs, exulting went 
In proud diftin^on of fuperiour worth 
O'er all the heroes, and more numerous troops. 

But our poet caft a look on Chapman's verfioa : 

■ and he /« triumph then 

V\it.oik bis mxA si/fUndifaarmiU' 
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And thofe whom Oetylost* low w^rlk ednta^m. 
And Helos, on the margfn o£ th^ maimt 
Thde, o^cr the bending oceafl, Heleci's- ca«[|e, 
In* fixty fliipe with Menelafis draws :' ^t^ 

Imager and feud ffom nnsm to man ke ffies> 
Revenge afltd fury fl'awiing in hi« eyes ;« 



Vcr. 7n, Sag^and had from mtnrto mttirhsfl^f^ lliefigtlitr 
Menelaus makes in thi» placd is lemarkabljic difttnguiflied fionl tlit 
left', andfufficient to fhew his concern ia the war wasperfonal^ 
^N^uTe tfie othen^a^d only for iAcereft- ^ glory in generaL No 
leader in all the^ lift is tfeprdented thus eager and paiSonateT; he i» 
louder than them air in his exhortations ; more'adtive in mmiiilg 
among the troops; and infpirited with the thoiightt of ceteoge^ 
which he.ftiil encreafes with the fecret imagination of Hden'a ie« 
pentance. This behaviour is finely imagined. 

The epithet pint atyaA$> which is applied^ in this and other placet 
to Menelaas« and whioh literally fignifies lotkt^nfokfdi is made bjr 
•the commentators XXi mean 'valiant^ and tranilated Bello ftrenufis. 
The reafon given by Euftadiias is,, that a loud voice is a mark of 
ftrength, the ufual efte^ of fear being to cut fhort the refpiration« 
Town thi»fdttift tt> be* forced, atod mher believe it was one of 
dtolbkiftd o^ fhnMies given from fome diftingnifhing quality df 
tNe pei4bn ^^ tfiat* of a loud voice might bdbng tt> Moiefans) 
which Monf. Boileau mentions in his ninth refiedlion ttpon Loki« 
ginus ; in the iacm- maimer as fome of our kings were called 
Ed<vjard Long-Jkanh^ WilUtom RafSa, Vci, Bbt however it be^ the 
epithet taken in theltnexfti fenirhasa be^oty in thisveffe from the 
circumftance Menefaufe ii^ dtffoitted iif^ which dct^smined the 
tranilator to ufe it. - F« 

This pafTago,. tha' wanting in. ftri^ fidelity,ris r^^te with 
poetical animation. Tiaven: has faoccfifiiUy tsrod in die fteps of 
his predeceftbr : 

Thefe, Menelaus brought with furious joy 
Hank'd by themfelves in fixty (Hips to Troy : 
Fierce in his wrath for HWcn's injxir'd' charms, 
Rov'd the bold wattiOf thfo^ the fidd 6f arms : 
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While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 
The fair-one's grief, and fees her falling tears. 
In ninety feil, from Pyios* fandy coaft, 715 
Neftor the fage conduAs his chofen hoft: 
From Amphigenia^s ever-fruitful hnd; 
Where iEpy high, and little Releon Hand r 
Where beauteous Arene her ftru^tures ftiows, 
And Thryon's wallsAlpheus'ftreams inclofe : 72a 
And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyris* di^race, 
Superiour once of all the tuneftil race. 



Loud in complaints for all her tears of woej 
And.urgM the brafc avengers oA the foe. 

The original run& literally dius : 

He in the. midft» with ardent vigour bold^ 
Exhorts to war, for much he wiftit revenge 
For Hiden'a forrows^ and uncaf^ tiionghts. 

Ver. 715O This epithet, not in Homer, he might borrow 
firom Chapman : 

Who dwdrin Pj^hs Jkndie fyU, and Arene the faite. 

Ver, 721.] The poetry of this defcription is exquifite indeedj 
but it's variation from the original may be known by the following 
attempt ; all unworthy, but with this view, of appearing in com- 
petition with ftrains.of fuch unrivalled excellence. 

Where Thracian Thamyris the Mufes met 
Returning fromOechalian Eurytus, 
And ftopt his tuneful voice. The daughters he 
fioaftful defied of ^gis-bearing Jove, 
Who fmote the bard with blindnefs ; and at once 
Oblivion (eiz'd his. lyre, and fong divine. 
Chapman, I think, is pleafing/: 

He coming from Euiytus' court, the wife Oechalian king; 
Becaufe he proudly ddrft aSrme, hccould'morefweetlyfing 
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'Till vain of mortals' empty praife, he ftrove 
To match the feed of doud-compelling Jove ! 
Too daring bard ! whofe unfuccefsful pride ^^$ 
Th' immortal Mufes in their art defy'd^ 
Th* avenging Mufes of the light of day 
Deprived his eyes, and fnatch'd his voice a^vay ; 
No more his heav'nly voice was heard to fing. 
His hand no more awak*d the filver flxing. 73a 
Where under highCyllen^,crown'd with wood , 
The fhaded tomb of old iCpytus flood; 
From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea*s bordering towns. 
The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs. 
Where the fat herds in plenteous pafture rove; 
And Stymphelus with her furrounding grove, 736 
Parrhafia, on her fnowy cliffs reclined. 
And high Enifpc fhook by wintry wind. 



Then that Pyerean race of Jove; who (angrie with his rant) 

Bereft his eye-fight^ and his fong that did the eare enchant; 

And of his (kill to touch his harpe, disfurnilhed his hand. 
And it may be obferved with what judgement thefe little hiftories 
arc introduced to relieve the tedioufncfs of narrative, and to enrich 
a folitary defert of profer names with the refrefhments of poetic 
beauty, 

Ver. 732.] He took this vicious accent from Ogilby, who^ 
otherwife is not amifs : 

Arcadians, who from high Cyllenc come, 
Thofe valiant nations, near iEpy tus' tomb — . 
I will prefume on this corredlion of our poet : 

Arcadia's fons, where high Cyllene's brow 
• Glooms o'er the tomb of ^pytus below—. 
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And fair Mantinea*s ever-pleafing fitej 
In fixty fail th* Arcadian bands unite. 740 

Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head, 
(Ancaeus* fon) the mighty fquadron led. 
Their fhips, fupplyM by Agamemnon's care, 
Thro* roaring feas the wondering warriours bear; 
The firft to battle on th* appointed plain, 745 
But new to all the dangers of the main. 

Thofe, where fair Elis and Buprafium join; 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrfinus confine, 
And bounded there, where o'er the valleys rofe 
Th' Olenian rocki and where Alifium flows ; 750 
Beneath four chiefs (a numerous army) came : 
The flrength and glory of th* Epean name. 



Ver. 738.] He had prefervcd grammar ziA conformity to hit 
author by writing. 

And high Enifpe Jhalen liy the wind. 

Mr. Travers has rendered the verfe extremely well : 

Where bleak Enifpe feels the tcmpcft's powV. 

Ver. 746. iWay to all the dangers of the mainJ] The Arcadians 
being an inland people were unfkilled in navigation^ for which 
reafon Agamemnon furniflicd them with (hipping. From hence, * 
and from the laft line of the defcription of the fceptre, where he 
is faid to prefide over many ijlands, Thucydides takes occafion to 
obferve that the power of Agamemnon was fuperiour to the reft of 
the princes of Greece, on account of his naval forces, which had 
rendered him mafter of the fea. Thucyd. lib. i. P, 

Ver. 750.] Whence our poet derived his notion of Aliiium I 
do not find. From II. A. ver. 756. and a fchoIiaft,it fhouldfeem to 
mean a hill, or a city thus fituated : Strabo, however, ia his eighth 
book informs us, that forae took it for a ri*ver. 

Vol. I. M 
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In fep*rate fquadrons thefe their train divide. 
Each leads ten veflels thro* the yielding tide. 
One was Amphimachus, and Thalpius one; 75$^ 
(Eurytiis* this, and that Teatus* fon) 
Diores fprung from Amaiynceus* line; 
And great Polyxenus, of force divine. 

But thofe who view fair Elis o'er the feas 
From the bleft Iflands of th* Echinades, 760 
In forty veflels under Meges move. 
Begot by Phyleus the belov'd of Jove. 
To ftrong Dulichium from his fire he fled. 
And thence to Troy his hardy warriours led, 

Ulyfles followed thro' the watry road, 765 
A chief, in wifdom equal to a God. 
With thofe whom Cephalenia's ifle inclosed. 
Or till their fields along the coaft opposed ; 



Vcr. 756.] The wrong quantities, which he afligns to the 
proper names in this and many other places, may be regarded as 
evident proofs of our poet's flender knowledge, or rather total ig- 
norance, of the language of his author. He might follow Ogilby 
in this inftance : 

Cteatus one, Eurytus th' other bred. 

Ver. 758.] After this our poet drops a verfe, thus accurately 
exhibited by Mr. Cowper : 

Son of Agafthenes, Augeia's fon. 
Vcr. 759.] Thefe are the rhymes alfo of Ogilby : 

Who left Dulichium and th' Echinades, 

liles againft Elis girt with hnny feas. 
Vcr. 768.] Ogilby, more exadly : 

And Epire, and th' oppofed continent 
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Or where fair Ithaca overlooks the floods, 
Where high Neritos fhakes his waving woods. 
Where i^gilipa*s rugged fides are feen, 7^1 
Crocyha rocky, and Zacynthus green, 
Thefe in twelve galleys with vermillion prores, 
Beneath his condudl fought the Phrygian (hores. 

Thoas came next, Andraemon's valiant fon,77j 
From Pleuron's walls, and chalky Calydon, 
And rough Pylene, and th* Olenian fteep. 
And Chalcis beaten by the rolling deep. 
He led the warriours from th' iEtolian (hore. 
For now the fons of Oeneus were no more ! 78^^ 
The glories of the mighty race were fled ! 
Oeneus himfelf , and Meleager dead ! 
To ThoasVcare now trufllthe martial train. 
His forty veflels follow thro* the main. 

Next eighty barks the Cjfetanking commands, 
Of Gnoflus, Ly(Sus, and Gortyna's bands, 786 



Ver. 770.] He feems to have taken thefe dreadful pronuncia- 
tions of the proper names in this place from Chapman : 
Wooddy Neritus, arid the nien of wet Crocilia, 
Sharp ^gilippa^ Samos' ifle. 
Ven 776.] Travers has managed the names in this paffage with 
ifoniiderable dexterity : 

He from th' Olenian tields the fquadton led^ 
With thofe whom Pleuroil and Pylene bred 5 
Where Chalcis views the ocean's ftormy bound. 
And Calydon's white rocks o'erftiade the ground* 
Ver. 785.] This diviiion, concerning Idomeneus and his Cretani^ 
is finilhcd in the trucft ftile of poetry, and tranfcends^all praifc. 

M 2 
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And thofe who dwell where Rhytion's domes 

arife, 
Or white Lycaftus glitters to the fldes. 
Or where by Phseftus (ilver Jardan runs; 
Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her fbns. 
Thefe march*d, Idomeneus, beneath thy care, 79* 
And Merion> dreadful as the God of war, 

Tlepolemus, the fon of Hercules, 
Led nine fwift veffels thro* the foamy feas ; 
From Rhodes with everlafting funlhine bright, 
Jalyffus, Lindus, and Camirus white, 796 

His captive mother fierce Alcides bore. 
From Ephyr*s walls, and Sellers winding Ihore, 
Where mighty towns in ruins fpread the plain. 
And faw their blodming warriours early (lain. 
The hero, when to manly years he grew, 801 
Alcides' uncle, old Licymnius, flew; 
For this, conftrain'd to quit his native place. 
And fliun the vengeance of th* Herculean race. 



Ver. 789.] This Jiher Jardan is a bold addition to his oii- 
ginal; and where he found it» I am unable to difcern. Strabo 
mentions a Graecian river of this name^ but I have not difcovcred 
one in Crete. 

Ver. 795.] This attribute of Rhodes is unauthorifed by the 
original; and I fxifpedt our trandator to have derived his fupplies 
from fome fources, which I have not been able to trace. His 
Englilh predeceffors . have nothing like it, Otherwife this ftory 
of Tlepolemus is tranflated with an elegance^ which it is fcarccljr 
poffible for poetry to exceed, which no original could ibrpaft^ and 
Ti^hich Pope only could attain. 
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A fleet he built, and with a numerous train, 805 
Of willing exiles, wandered o'er the main; 
Where many feas, and many fufF'rings paft, 
On happy Rhodes the chief arrived at laft: 
There in three tribes divides his native band, 
And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; 8ie 
Encreas'd and profper'd in their new abodes. 
By mighty Jove, the fire of men and Gods; 
With joy they faw the growing empire rife. 
And IhowVs of wealth defcending from the fkies* 



Ver. 807.] Thcfe eight lines are the reprefentatiyes of four in 
his original ; of which » to demonftrate the fertile fancy of our poet 
and the magnificent emblazonry of his pencil to the Englilh reader^ 
I will venture a literal tranflation : 

To Rhodes our exile came, vaft woes cndur'd : 
There in three tribes they dwelt, belov'd by Jove, 
Jove, univcrfal king ! who ftreanj'd profufc 
His ilores of wealth upon them from the (kics. 
The verfe before us, however, though eminently beautiful and me* 
lodious, offends againfl: the ftnd propriety of chafte and dignified 
compo&tion, in 2Lfigurath>e applicaticMi of the word paft to fufferm 
iftgSf and in a liural to /fas: fee roy note on the Rape of the Lock, 
iii. 8. No fubftitution, but fuch as Pope himfelf could have fup* 
plied, can be expected to fatisfy the reader; and the following u 
the beft in my power ; 

Where, many woes endur'd and waters paft — • 

Ver. 814.] Pindar has emulated the great father of poets iq 
this beautiful figure of the original : Ol, vii. 63. which is a palpa- 
ble imitation of the paflage before us^ 

' ■ ■ ttdtt STflTI 

X^ttt^ n^aiivtr^ sreAtv. 
So Chaucer with a happy boldnefa in his prologue, ver, 347 : 

M3 
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Three fhips with Nireus fought the Trojan 
fhore, 815 

Nireus, whom Aglae to Charopus bore, 
Nireus, in faultlefs fhape and blooming grace. 
The lovelieft youth of all the Grecian race; 
Pelides only niatch'd his early charms; 
But few his troops , and fmall his ftrength in arms . 

Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 821 
Of thofe Calydnae's fea-girt ifles contain; 



Of filhe and flelhe, and that fo plentcoufe, 
It/netwid in his houfe of mete and drinkc : 

where Uny opportunely quotes the following liue frora.Gowejr : 

He was with geftis all be/ne^vid. 

The figurative ufe of rain is much more common in poetry fee 
my note on Lucretius, ii. 6z6. juft publifhed, 

Ver. 815. Three Jhip$ ixjith Nireus,] This leader is no where 
mentioned but in thefe lines, and is an exception to the obfervation 
of Macrobius, that all the perfons of the catalogue make their ap- 
pearance afterwards in the poem. Homer himfelf gives us the rea- 
fon, becaufe Nireus had but a fmall (hare of worth and valour; his 
Cjoality only gave him a privilege to be named among men. The 
poet has caufed him to be remembered no lefs than Achilles or 
Ulyfles, but yet in no better manner than he deferved, whofc only 
qualification was his beauty : 'tis by a bare repetition of his name 
three times, which juft leaves fome impreffion of him on the mind 
pf the reader. Many others, of as trivial memory as Nireus, have 
been prefer ved by poets from oblivion ; but few poets have ever 
done this favour to want of merit^ with fo much judgment. De<* 
metrius Phalereus a-cpi *£pjt/^)]Vf/«$, fe£l. 6i. takes notice of this beau- 
tiful, repetition, which in a juft deference to fo delicate a critick is 
here preferved in the tranflation. P^ 

Ver. 822.] Hefliould have written. 

Of thofe Caiydn^'s fea-girt /a/tds contain. 
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With them the youth of Nifyrus repair, 
Cafus the ftrong, and Crapathus the fair; 
Cos, where Eurypylus poffeft the fway, 825 
'Till great Alcides made the realms obey : 
Thefe Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 
Sprung from the God by Theflalus the king. 

Now, Mufe, recount Pelafgic Argos*pow'rs, 
From Alos, Alop^, and Trechin*s tow'rs j 830 
From Phthia's fpacious vales; and Helja, bleft 
With female beauty far beyond the reft. 
Full fifty Ihips beneath Achilles* care, 
Th* Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; 
Theflalians all, tho* various in their name; 835 
The fame their nation, and their chief the 

fame. 
But now inglorious, ftretchM along the fhore, 
They hear the brazen voice of war no more; 



Ver. 824.] One might fuppofe our poet miftook thefe for the 
names of men^ in&tsid, off /aces : and ver. 826. is entirely his own 
invention. 

Ver. 831.] A very illiterate miftake for Hellas; a name trans, 
ferred afterwards not unfrequently to all Greece. 

Ver. 835.] A beautiful couplet, but unauthorifed by his 
original. 

Ver. 838.] Propriety and his author required rather : 
They Aeedtht brazen voice of war no morc« 
M 4 
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No more the foe they face in dire array : 
Clofe in his fleet the angry leader Jay; 840 

Since fair Brifeis from his arms was tpm. 
The nobleft fpoil from fack'd Lymeflixs borne. 
Then, when the chief the Theban walls o*ex- 

threw, 
Arid the bold fons of great Evenus flew. . 844 
There moum'd Achilles , plunged in depth of care. 
But foon to rife in flaughter, blood, and war. 

To thefe the youth of Phylace fucceed, 
Itona, famous for her fleecy breed. 
And grafly Pteleon decked with cheerful greens. 
The bow'rs of Ceres, and thefylvan fcenes, 8jo 
S weetPy rrhafus , with blooming flourets crown'd. 
Arid Antron's watry dens, and cavemM groxind* 
Thefe own'd as chief Protefilas the brave. 
Who now lay filent in the gloomy grave : 
The firfl: who boldly touchM the Trojan fhore. 
Arid dy'd a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore; 856 



Ver. 840»] He might eafily have avoided the unplea&itnefs of 
an open vowel thus : 

Clofe in his fleet tbiir angry leader lay : 

and ib it (lands« I fee, in the firft edition. The prefent reading, 
therefore, is probably an error of the prefs. 

Ver. 846.] 1 ihould prefer. 

But foon to rife in 'vengeance^ blood, and war. 
Ver, 855.] Our tranflator is much too brief in this paflage. 
The truth was, that the iimplicity of Homer's narrative did not 



in;! 
iiti.jf 
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There lies, far diftanf from bis native plain ;^ 

Unfinifti'd, his proud palaces remain, 

And his fad conibrt beats her breaft in vain. 

His troops in forty fhips Podarceis^ led, 860 

Iphiclus' fon, and brother to the dead; 

Nor he unworthy to command the hoft; 

Yet ftill they moum*d their ancient leader loft. 

The men who Glaphyra's fair foil partake. 
Where hills encircle Baebe'd lowly lake, 865 



fuit the majefty of Pope's numbers. Mr. Cowper, however* hu 
done juftice upon the whole* to his original* with no commoa 
merit ; whom I ihall ftay to quote on this occafion : 



^^FirfthecKed 



Of all the Greeks : for* as he feap'd to land 

Feremoft by far* a Dardan ftruck him dead. 

Not had his troops* though filled with deep regret* 

No leader : them Podarces led* a chief 

Like Mars in battle* brotlier of theilain^ 

But younger bom* and from Iphiclus fprung* 

Who fprang from Phylacus the rich in flocks : 

But him Protefilaiis* as in years^ 

So alfo in defert of arms excell'd* 

Heroic ; whom his hoft* although they faw 

Phylarces at their head* ftill juftly mounit'd. 

Vcr, 860O Thus Ogilby : 

Thefe had a captain* though this prince was dtad^ 
Them Mars his valiant branch Podarces Ud. 

Ver. 864.] The ^x^k to partake a foil ^ and that in ver, 871. 
the beauteous kind, are ignoniinious accommodations to the rhyme, 
unworthy of the confummate fkill of Pope. Alceftd too for Al- 
ceftis is aukward and unneceflary: but it might be taken from 
Dacier. 
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Where Pha^re hears the neighboring waters fall. 

Or proud lolcus hfts her airy wall, . 

In ten black (hips embarked for Ilion's (here. 

With bold Eumelus, whom Alcefte bore : 

All Peha?' race Alcefte far outfhin'd, 870 

The grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 

The troops Methone, or Thaumacia yields, 
OUzon's rocks, or. Melibaea's fields. 
With Philoftetes faird, whofe matcblefs ^rt, 874 
From the tough bow direcSls the feathered dart. 
Sev*n were his (hips; each velfel fifty row, 
Skiird in hi3 fcience of the dart and bow^ 
But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, 
A poisonous Hydra gave the burning wound 5 



Vcr. 266,] This thought is from the tranflator, and farnidies a 
fine fpecimen of true poetical conception. Travers is neat and ac-* 
curate, but he profited by Ogilby. Thus the former : 
The bands of Pherae, and the warlike men 
Born on the verge of Boebe's wat'ry fen. 
Where Glaphyra's wide field extended lies. 

And the high walls of ftrong loleus rife . 

Ver. 87 1 • ^^e grace and glory of the beauteous kind,] He gives 
Alceftis this elogy of the glory of her fex, for her conjugal piety, 
who died to preferve the life of her hulband Admetus, Euripides 
has a tragedy on this fubjeft, which abounds in the moft mafterly 
flrokes of tendcrnefs : in particular the firft aft, which contains 
the defcription of her preparation for death, and of her behaviour 
in it, can never be enough admired. p. 

Ver. 877.1 He might eafily have adhered to his original: 
Skill'd in their leader's fcience of the bow. 

Ver. 878.] Travers' tranflation, with a little chaftifement^ 
would be made very faithful, which Pope's is not : as thus : 
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There groanM the chief in agonizing pain, 880 
Whom Greece at length (hall wifti, nor wifli 

in vain. 
His forces Medon led from Lemnos* fhore, 
Oileus' fon, whom beauteous Rhena bore. 
Th' Oechalian race, in thofe high towers 

contained, 884 

Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reigned. 
Or where her humbler turrets Tricca rears. 
Or where Ithome, rough with rocks, appears; 
Jn thirty fail the fp^rkling waves divide. 
Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 
To thefe his fkill their * parent-Qod imparts, 890 
Divine profeffors of the healing arts. 



Rack'd lay the chief with dire excefs of pain. 
By Greece forfaken^ on the Lemnian plain. 
Ver. 886.] A charming couplet for this plain verfe of Iu9 

author : 

Who dwelt in Tricca and Ithome's hills. 

Indeed the catalogues of Homer and Virgil^ and particularly the 

latter, as of Milton alfo, are to me the moft pleafing portions of 

their unrivalled performances* 

Ver. 889.] Thefe three delightful verfes were framed from 
jtwo in the Greek » which I thus render word for word : 
Them Podalirius and Machaon led. 
Two good phyiicians, ^fculapius' fons. 

A couplet of Mayn waring in the former book rtefembles the con* 
eluding lines of this paragraph : 

Why doft thou dill ungrateful truths impart. 
Thou YfOX?L profeffhr of the boding artf 

* \£fculapius« 
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The bold Ormenian and Afterian bands 
Itt forty barks Eurypylus commands. 
Where Titan hides his hoary head in fnow. 
And where Hyperia's filvey fountains flow, s^ 

Thy troops, Argifla, Polypoetes leads. 
And Ekon, fhelter*d by Olympus* (hades, 
Gyrtone's warriours j and where Orthe lies. 
And 01e8ffon*s chalky cliffs arife. 
Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, 900 
The fruit of fair Hippodame*8 embrace, 
(That day, when hurlM from PeSion*s ckiudy 

head. 
To diftarrt dens the fliaggy Centaiurs fled) 



Ver. 897.] A vicious orthography for Elone, and an imper- 
fed rhyme : nor has Homer one word about Olympus, though 
this mountain was indeed iituated in this neighbourhood* It feems 
to mc, that the difficuhy of bringing fuch a coUedtion of names 
into verfe without an uniformity, that muft have wearied and diil 
gufted the reader, induced him to confult a tranflation of Strabo, 
or fome other ancient geographer for circumftances, which uroald 
affift the poetry and adorn the fufajedl. But fee our poet's note on 
ver. 1012. of this book, and efpeciaUy his " Obfervations on tho 
«* Catalogue/' 

Ver. 899.] Homer fays, *• the ivhiu city Olooflbn;** but 
Chapman, 

And cha/kie Olooffine. 

Again, in verfe 894. above, Homer has " the whiu tops of Ti- 
tanusj" but Chapman, 

The /ucnvj tops of Tilanus : 
fo that our poet. was guided by his predecefTors on thcfe occafions. 
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With Polypoetes joined in equal fway 
Leonteus leads, and forty fhips obey. 905 

In twenty fail the bold Perrhaebians came 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their leader's name. 
With thefe the Enians joined, and thofe who 

freeze, 
Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees ; 
Or where the pleafing Titarejfius glides, 910 
And into Peneus rolls his eafy tides; 
Yet o*er the filver furface pure they flow. 
The facred flream unmix'd with ftreams below. 



Ver. 904.] A vcrfe of the original is negleded. Mr. Cow- 
per is perfedly faithful^ and as elegant as the paflage would allow. 

With him was join'd 

Leontcns, dauntlefs warrior, from the bold 
CoFonus fprung, who-Caeneus call'd his fire. 

Ver, 906. In inutntyfinps the hold Ferrbabians eame*^ I cannot 
tell whether it be worth obferving that, except Qgilby, I have not 
met with one tranflator who lias exad^ly preferved the namber of 
tiie (hips. Chapman puts eighteen under Eumclus inftead of eleven ; 
Hobbes but twenty under Afcalaphus and lalmen inftead of thirty^ 
and but thirty under Menelaus inftead of fixty : Valterie (the for- 
mer French tranflator) has given Agapenor forty for fixty, and 
Neftor forty for ninety : Madam Dacier gives Neftor but eighty. 
I muft confefs this tranflation not to have been quite fo exa^ as 
Ogilby's, having cut off one from the number of Eumelus's (hips, 
and two from thofe of Guneus : e/eveH and Jtwo znd twenty would 
found but oddly in Engliih verfe, and a poem contrafb a littleaefs 
by infilling on fuch trivial niceties. P« 

This is a wrong judgement, Ogilby is not contemptible : and 
the fubjed did not admit of devation. 

Guneus from Cyphus two and twenty led. 
Ver. 912.] Eafy alterations would make him true to his author : 
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Sacred and awful! From the dark abodes 915 
Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of 

Gods ! 
Laft under Prothous the Magnefians ftood^ 
Prothous the fwift, of old Tenthredon's blood; 
Who dwell where Pelion, crown*d with piny 

boughs, 
Obfcures the glade, and nods his (haggy bro^vs ; 
Or where thro'flow'ry TempePeneus ftray*d,92o 
(The region ftretch*d beneath his mighty (hade) 



Yet o'er the filvcr furface pure they flow. 
Like oil; nor mingle with the ftreams below. 
Or thus : 

Pure tides/ that o'er the lilver furface flow^ 
Like oi/f unntingled with the fiream below. 

And heflioold have written, *• Styx pours it forth," confining the 
afiertion to Titarefius : but the ufe of the pronoun, which refers to 
tides makes the paflage ambiguous^ or rather perverts it's meaning. 

; Ver. 9x6.] That the reader, at the Conclufion of this cat*^ 
logue, may perceive by an additional proof the confummate powers 
of our illuftrious tranflator, I will render literally the three vcrfcs, 
of his author, which are the ground. work of the followirig^x .- 

Prothous, Tenth redon's Ton, fwift Prothous, led 
Magnefia's troops ; whofe manfions, circling, view 
Peneiis' fiream, and Pelion 's waving trees. 

Ver. 9x8.] This defcription is, however, too diffufe for hiar 
original, Thus Travers : 

Around the fields, where Peneus rolls his floods 
And cloudy Pelion fpreads his waving wood : 
Twice twenty fhips obey'd his high commands. 
Such were the chiefs, and fuch the Grecian basd*. 
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In forty fable barks they ftemm'd the main; 
Such were the chiefs, and fuch the Grecian train. 
Say next, O Mufe! of all Achaia breeds, 924 
Whobraveft fought, or rein'd the nobleft fteeds ? 
Eumelus' mares Were foremoft in the chace. 
As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race;' 
Bred where Pieria*s fruitful fountains flow. 
And trained by him who bears the filver bow. 929 
Fierce in the fight their noftrils breathed a flame, 
Their height , their colour, and their age the fame; • 



Ver» 925. Or reined the nohleft fteeds, '\ This coupling together 
the men and horfes feems odd enough ; but Homer every where 
treats thefe noble animals with remarkable regard. We need not 
wonder at this enquiry, fwhich nuere the heft hor/es ? from him, who 
makes his horfes of heavenly extradlion as well as his heroes^ who 
makes his warriours addrefs them with fpeeches, and excite them 
by all thofe motives which afied a hutnan bread; who defcribes 
them (bedding tears of forrow, and even capable of voice and pro- 
phecy : in moft of which points Virgil has not fcrnpled to imi- 
tate him. P, 

Befides, the management of the horfe was charaderiftic of gal^ 
lantry and fpirit ampng the ancients ; an achievement, that refleded 
luftre on their heroes. Hence, in Homer, the epithet of tamer of 
the fteed is employed as highly honourable even to his mofl diftin- 
guilhed warriors. 

Ver. 930.] This is a mere addition, not to be commended. 
Chapman is faithful, nor inelegant : 

Swift of their feet, as birds of wings; both of one hair 

did (hine. 
Both of an age, both of a height, as meafur'd by a line. 

Virgil, I believe, is the father of this bold conception in his third 
Georgic, ver. 85. 

Collcdumquo fremens volvit fub naribus igmm ; 
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Ofer fields of death they whirl the lapid car, > 
Aad break the ranks, and thunder thro* 4Am war. 
Ajax in arms the firft renown acquir'd; : . 
While ftem Achilles in his wrath retir'd^ - 935 
(His was the ftrength that inortaltnightexceeds. 
And his, th' unrivaPd race of heavVily fteeds) 
But Thetis* fonnow ftxines inarms no fnore; 
His troops, negle<Sted on the faaady flaore. 



af, I jmve Itewn, that verfe oBght to be lead : 
His neighing noftrife rpU polfeSied Jire : 

and fo again ^n^ vii. 281. 

Ver. 938.] Trarcxsipore. faithfully: , ^ 
But he for Greece no longer vrav'd the,fwor4» •; , 
Fierce in his wxath againft her haugjiiry lord* ^, r 

Ver. 939. His troops, &c.] The imftge id thele lin«» ofjdkr: 
amufements of the Myrmidonay while Achilles detua^ ihetn from 
the fights has aia^exquifite .propriety in it. Though ^e)ir «te not in 
a^on» their very dtverfions are military^ andrUo^^ pf excr^ic 
of arms. The covered chariots and feedkijg^ hor{es> make a natural 
part of the picture; and nothing is finer than the mianly concern of 
the captains, who as they are fuppofed more fenfible of glory than 
tkei<^iers» take no (hare in th^ir diverfionsi bi;^ wander fonovri^ 
fully round the camp, and lament (heir being kept fr^ra. the battled' 
TUs4ifierence bet\yixt the foldiers and the leaders (is Daciep ob^i 
ferves) is a decorum of the highefl beauty. MiltQu has ^dgurably 
imitated this in the defcription be gives in his feepnd .book- of the 
diverfions of the angels during the ahfence of XAiciibT': .> - 

Part on the plain, or in the air fublime. 
Upon die wing, or in fwift race contend ,• 
Part curb their fiery ftecds, or (hun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 

Sut how nobly and judicioufly has he raifed the image^ in pto« 
portion to the nature of thofe more exalted beinjgs, in that whi^h 
follows: I - 
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In emj)ty air their fportive jav'liiis throw, 940 
Or whirl the difk, or bend an idle bow: 
Unftain'd with blood his covered chariots ftand; 
Th* immortal courfers graze along the ftrand; 
But the brave chiefs th* inglorious life deplored. 
And wandering o'er thecamp, required their lord. 
Now, like a deluge, covering all around, 946 
The (hining armies fweep along the ground; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when Horms arife. 
Floats the wide field, and blazes to the fkies. 



Others, with vaft Typhcean rage more fell. 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind ; Hell fcarce holds the wild uproar. P. 
Ven 94.3.] The original is tivhi^ppily abbreviated here. The 
following is a literal tranflation i 

The courfers by ttieir feveral chariots flood. 
And lotus with the marfh-brcd parfley browz'd. 

Ver, 944.] This b the true fenfe of Homer : 

Their lords were faunt'ring round, from battle far. 
But wifht fome valiant chief to lead them there. 

None of th^ tranflators (eem to have underflood the paflage, except 
Barbin^ who renders thus, but is miferabty miftaken in the firft 
fentence : ** Les plus braves alloient jufqu' aa camp, et eftoient 
<< fachez de n' avoir point de chef, qui les menas au combat 
** avec tous les autres Grecs." And yet, to do Ogilby juftice, it 
may be doubted with refped to him. Let the reader judge: 
Expeding long ^cides command 
And drew not forth though much they diddefire. 

Vcr. 94J.] This is fcarcely fenfe. Travers is preferable: 

But the brave leaders, wand'ring o'er the plain, 
Curs'd with regret their angry lord's difdain. 
Vol. I. N 
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Earth groaned beneath them j as when angry 
Jovei -95^ 

Hurls down the forky lightning from above^ - 
On Arime when he the thunder thix)W8| 
And fires Typhoeus with redoubled blows^ 



Vcr. 950. As nvhen angry ^w^.] The compaiifon preceding 
this, of a fite which rons thfottgh the tdm ixA blutts to hfeav^ii, ^ 
had expreft at once the dazling of their arms and the fwiftnefs of 
their mirch. After which Hoirter having mentioned thefodild bf 
their feet, fupeiradds another firoile, v^hieh coiDprcihen<b btstlt tile . 
ideas of the brightnefs and the noife : for here (fays £uftathius) 
the earth appears to hum arid groan at the fame time. Indeed the 
firft of thefe fimiles is fo fall and fonobI<^ that it ibaine ieemed 
poflible to be eiiceeded by any image drawn from nataie. But Ho* 
jM?t to raife it yet higher, itas gone into the "mar^U^u, given a 
prodigious and fupernatorai profpedi and brought down Ju|Hter 
himfelf, arrayed in all his terrors, to difcharge his lightnings and 
thunders on Typhoeus. The poet breaks out into this defcription 
with an air of enthufiafm, which greatly heightens the image in 
general, while it leems to tranfport him beyond the limits of an 
exadl comparifon. And this daring manner is particular to our 
author above all die ancients, and to Milton abov^ all the mo* 
dcrns. P. 

Ver. 951.] Tbg mention of lightning here, after the preceding 
fimile to that purport, is unauthorifed and incoi^ruous* An* 
other obje^ is con^dered by the author in this place. The fol- 
lowing attempt is faithful : 

Earth groan 'd beneath them, as when thundering Jdve^ 

Enrag'd, in Arime With lalh of fire 

Strikes on Typhoeus' fubterranean bed : 

Beneath their trampling feet thus groan'd the ground. 

As in ifwift march they fcour'd acrofs the plain, 

Ver. 952.] Our poet is too difFufe in the former part of this 
defcription, and in the latter cbnfufed, Travers has included all 
that the original Wiquired : 1 . 
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Where Typjioh, preft beneath the burning load. 
Still feels the fury of th* avertging God, 95$* 

But various IriSi Jove^s commands tobear. 
Speeds on the wings of winds^ thro* liquid air 1 
In Priam's porch the Trojan chiefs Ihe found. 
The old confulting, iuid the youths around. 
Polites* Ihape, the monarch's fon, fhe chofe, 960 
Who from i^fetes' tomb obfervM the foes. 
High on the mound; from whence in profpeft 

lay 
The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 
In this diffembled form, fhe hafles to bring 
Th' unwelcome mefTage to the Phrygian king. 965 

Ceafe to confult, the time for aftion calls. 
War, horrid war, approaches to your walls 1 
Aflembled armies oft' have I beheld ; 
But ne'er till now fuch numbers charg'd a field. 



As when in Arlmd hcav'n's thundering fire 
Fierce en Typhoeus hurls the blaft of fire : 
So groaned the earth, whiJe o'er the dufty lands 
Swift and iispetiioof drove the nam'rous bands. , 
Ver. 962.] He would have been mote fatthful tod grammatical 
had he written : . 

Matchlefs in f'wiftne/s ; whence in profpe^ lay — ■• 
Ver. 964,] Thus Ogilby : 

When iris the atarm to Troy did bring. 
And heavy tidings from heavn's mighty king. 
Yer. 968.] Beheid is improper in iht fartidpU, and the fbttolK- 
ing line feem^ too poffl|K>us and artificial. Thus ? 
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Thick as autumnal leaves or driving fahd, 970 
The moVing fquadrons T3lacken all the ftrand. 
Thou, godlike Hedkbr! all thy force employ, 
Aflemble all th' united bands of Troy; 



Full oft in fields embattled have I been, 
^' But ne'er till now fach cronded hofts have feen. 
But thus Ogilby befbrt him : 

^ I have feen many drawn into the^//^. 
But fnch ah army never yet beheld* 
Ver. 970.] Homer fays merely like leaves ; hot Chapman has^ 
.^ In number like Autumnus leaves ; 
and Milton before our poet. Par. Lofl. i. 302. 
> Thick as autumnal leaves that ftrow the brooks 

InVallonibroft. ' 
As Drydep,..£n« vs. 428* 

Thick as the leaves in autumn flrcw the woods,. 
Ogilby is not amifs : 

Thicker than fallixig leaves, or fleeting fands. 
Towards the city march their numerous bands. 
Ver. 971.] Dryden, itn. iv. 579. 

-. -The beach is cover'd o'er 

With Troj^ bands that blacken all the fhore : 
and again. Ma, ix. ^6* 

The Trojans view the dnfty cloud from far. 
And the dark menace of the diflant war. 
Caicus from the rampire faw it rife. 

Blackening the fields, and thickening thro' the ikies, , 

As State Poems, vol. ii. p. 2. 

The numerous tribes refort to fee him land. 
Cover the beach, and blacken all the ftrand i 

Our tranflator is very fond of this imagery, and often employs it 
through the Iliad. 

Ver. 973.] The original is but little fecn in this place. Left the 
reader accept the following attempt at fidelity : 
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In juft array let .ev'iy leader call 974 

The foreign troops : this day deniands them alL 
The vpice divine the mighty chief alarms ; . 
The council breaks, the warriours rufh to arms* 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train. 
Nations on nations fill the duflcy plain, 
Men, fteeds, and chariots fhake the trembling 
ground; 980 

The tumult thickens, and the flcieS riefound. 
Amidft the plain in fight of Ilion ftands 
A rifing mount, the work of human hands, 
(This for Myrinne's tomb th* immortals know 
Tho* caird Bateia in the world below)^ . 985 
Beneath their chiefs in martial orderhere, 
Th* auxiliar troops and Trojan hofts appear • 



Priam's great city holds auxiliar bands 
In language various as their numerous tribes : 
Each feparate chief bis feparate troop command^ 
And range his fquadrons in the marihaird field, 

Ver, 976,] This is inaccurate, Tra vers feems preferable t 

The mighty chief tlie voice cseleftial knew : 
The council rofe ; to arms the warriors flew. 
But our poet caught up the rhymes of Ogilby, 
He6lor» perceiving this no falfe alarm y 
Difmifs'd the council, and prepared to arm. 

Ver, 98 ^.] This circumftance of the Jkies refouniing is adventi- 
tious,' and might be fuggcfted by Ogilby ; 

Thro' open gates both foot and chariots march, 
Whilft ihouts and clamour (hake heaven's chryftal arch. 
W 3 
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. The godlike Heftor^ high above the reft. 
Shakes his huge fpear, and nods his pliuny cteft : 
la throngs around his native bands repair, 990 
And groves of lances glitter in the air^ 

Divine iEneas brinjgs the'Dardan race, 
Anchifes' fon, by Venus' floPn embrace, 
Rom in the Ihades of Ida^s fecret grove, 
v(A mortal mixing with the queen of Ipve) 995 
Archilochus and Acamas divide 
The warriour's toils, and combat by his Ude^ 

Who fair Zeleia's wealthy valleys till, 
Faft by the foot of Ida's facred hill ; 



Vcf. 988.] Travcrs is very elegant and falthfd : 

The fons of Troy ondaanted He6tor led ; 

The dazzling plume wav'd o'er the warrior's head : 
who may be thus continued* with a yicw to an accurate reprefenta- 
tion of the paragraph : 

With him a numerous and a chofen train. 

Fierce with their fpears, were arming for the plain. 

Ver. 992.] With a trivial correAion this paragraph reipedting 
^neas would become fuperlatively excellent : 

i£neas ira^e commands the Dardan race. 
Ver. 994.] Homer may be literally rendered thus ; 

In Ida's glens, a goddefs join'd with man* 
fo that Pope evidently followed Chapman : 

i^neas of c»mmixed feed (a goddefle with a inan» 

Anchifes 'wUh the queen of love) the troops Dardanian 

Led to the field : his lovely fire, in Ida's lov»^fi>adi; 

Begat him of fweet Cypridis, 
Thus Dryden at ^neid, vii, 915. 

A inwtal woman mixing with a god. 
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Or drink* ^f^^pus, of thy f^le flood ; 1000 
Were Ipd by Pandaru«, pf rpyaj blood. 
To whom hiiS ^rt Apollo deign 'd to fhow. 
Graced with the prefects of hiP ihafts and bow. 

From rich Ap^fijP ^4 Adreftia's towVs; 
High T^ree'^ funimittt and Pityea's bowV§ ; 1005 
From thefe tha CPPgr«gi»ted troopis obey 
Young Amphiu^ and Adaftrus' equal fway ; 
^ OldMerop^'fons ; whom, (kilVii in fate^tocome, 
The fire forewarned, 3jt4 prophefy 'd their dpom : 
Fate urg'd them on ! the fif^ foriewaroM in vain, 
They rufti^d to war, and periih'd on the plain, loi 1 

From Pradius * ftream, Percote's paily re lands , 
And Seftos and Abydos' neighhVing ftrands. 
From great Arift>a'$ walls and Sefle'^ coajft, 
Afius Hyrtacides conduAs his hoft ; iqij 

High on his car he fhakes the flowing reins. 
His fiery courfers thunder o'er the plains. 



Vcr. 1 01 2. From Praff jus' ^ ream, Percote^s figure UmJs.] Ho- 
jEuer does not cxprefsly jmention Pxad^ius as a^river, but Straboi l»b. 
13. tells us it is to be underftood To in this paiFage. The appella« 
tive of pafture lands to Percote is joftified in the xvth Iliad, vcr. 
$46, where Melanoippus the fon of ^jk:eUPXi is f^id to feed his 
oyeo in that place. P* 

Ver. ioi6.] This ^animated coup^ repiefevts but rhr^t words 
of his author: 

Huge, fire-red courfers. 

Ver. 1015. So Chapman : 
Prince Mot Hj'rtacides : 
K 4 
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The fierce Pelafgi next, in war renowned, 
March from Larifla's ever-fertile ground : 
In equal arms their brother leaders (hitie, icho 
Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 

Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their hofts. 
In dread array, from Thracia's wintty coafls ; 
Round the bleak realms wbereHellefpontus roars. 
And Boreas beats the hoarfe-refoundirtg (hores. 

With great Euphemus the Ciconians hkJ ve; io«8 
Sprung from Tra^zenian Ceus, bclov*d by Jove. 

Pyraechmes the Paeonian troops attendv ^ '-' 
Skiird ill .the fight their crooked bow^ to bend ; 
From Axius -ample bed he leads them ott, 1030 
Axius, that laves ihediflikfiA Amydon, 
Axius, that fwells with all his neighboring rills^. 
And wide around the floating region fills. 



and, but for Ogilby, who has, 

Thefe under Alius their boH leader fooghti 
Hyrtacus' foh : : , ; 

I (hould have queftioned, how far our poet apprehended his'^uttiot« 

Ver. 1029.] Thus Chapman: 

Pyrechmes did the Peons rule, that cro$ked iowes do bend. 

Ver. 1032, Axius t that fwells ivitb all his neighhWirtg rills J^ Ac- 
cording to the common reading this verfe (hould be tranflated, 
Axius that diffufes his beautiful ^waters o^er the land. But wc arc 
aflured by Strabo that Axius was a muddy river, and that the 
Ancients undcrftood it thus, Axius that receives into it fen^eral keeui-- 
liful rivers. The criticifm lies in the laft words of the verfe, Atif, 
which Strabo reads aU^ and interprets of the river ^a, whofe 
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The Paphlagonians Pylaemenes rules. 
Where rich Henetiabreeds her favige mules, 1035 
Where Erythinus* rifirig clift^ are feen, 
Thy groves of box, Cytorus ! ever green ; 
And where iEgyalus and Cromna lie. 
And lofty Sefatnus invades the fky ; 
And where PardieniuSjioird thro* banks of 
: flowVs,' * 1040 

Refleds her bordering palaces. and bo w^.* 

Here march'd in amis the Halizonian bfand. 
Whom Odius and Epidftrophus 'command, '« 
From thofe far regions where the fiin refines 
The ripening filver in Alybean mines. 104^5 



; waters mre. pdored into Axitis. Hovt^ever* Homer ckfcribes this 

* river agreeable to the vulgar reading in IL 3cxi* ver. 158, 'Alftt, #« 

iueAAi«-«r i^^ isr« y«MW Ynrw, This verfion takes m both. P. 

Ver. 1037.] This dcfaj^tjon o£X)jfjtQrus, unknown to Homer, 

who mentions the name unaccompanied by any charaderiflic cir- 

cumftance, our tranflator might take fjtom Ogilby : 

" Who jdant fweet Sefam, and Cytorus' woods : 
•* Cytorum ; here hox-trees abounded." Virgil was bis authority, 
in Georgic, ii. 437. 

£t juvat undantem buxo fpedare cytorum : 
I l6ve to fee Cytorus float with ^x. 
' Ver. 164^.] 'This notion of the fun's agency is an addition of 
his own. In the fame manner he fpeaks oi gold in his Moral EJfayi : 
Flam'd forth this rival to it^ ^re the y«//. 

After Cowley in his Davideis, i. 71. a paflagc of genuine fu- 
blimity : 

Beneath the filent chambers of the earth. 
Where the/u»'s fruitful beams give metals birth ; 
Where he the growth of fatal gold docs fee : 
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There, mighty Chromis led theMyfian train. 
And augur Ennomus, infpir'd in vain. 
For ftem Achilles lopt his facred head, 
Roir<i down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 

Phorcyj and brave Afcanius here unite iof# 
Th' Afcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 

Of thofe who round Masonia^s realmt refide. 
Or whom the vales in (hades of Tmohis hide, 
Meftjes and Antiphus the charge partakie • 
Boin on the banks of Gyges^ iiknt lake. 1055 
There, from the ficMs where wild Ma^ander 

flows. 
High Mycale, and Latmos* fliady brows. 
And proud Miletu«5, caoie the Carian throngs. 

With mingled ckmours, and with barb'ious 

tongues. 



and again in h» mr/f^ifs, the Bargain ': 

Can go/J alafs 1 with thcc compare ? 
The fun, that mahs it, 's not fo fair. 

Vcf. 1046.] It were irkfonse and diTreipofifal to die reader to 
point out the numberlcfs inftaoces of poetic fldJl and native genius, 
exhibited by our tranflator : but, confidering tke untowardlincfs of 
his original, it is impoffible not to admire his dcpctrous management 
of fo untraf^able a paffage. The reader, who is at alJ fceptical 
on this point, upon a trial of his powers, will probably feel himfclf 
inclined to acknowledge the juftice of this remark. 

Ver. 1057.] Homer does not mention Latmo^s : but diefe names 
occur together in Strabo, xiv, pp. 342, 943. See aj)0ve the note 
on ver. 897 of this hook. 
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Amphimachus and Nauftes guide the train, io6<i 
Nauftes the bold, Amphimacus the vain. 
Who tricked with gold, and glittering on his car^ 
Rode like a woman to the field of war. 
Fool that he was I by fierce Achilles flain. 
The river fwept him to the briny main : 1065 
There whelm'd with waves the gaudy warriour 

lies; 
The valiant vidlor feiz'd the golden prize. 

The forces laft in fair array fucceed, 
Which blamelefs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead j 
The warlike bands that diftant Lycia yields , 1070 
Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the fields. 



Ver. r6oi.] Homer calls him Naftes : our tranflator feems to 
have followed Chapman : 

^ Did under Nauftes' colours march. 
Ver. 1062.] The car was made by our tranflator. Tlius Tra- 
* vers : ' ■ ■ 

Who, deckt with gold, and fond of empty pride. 
Rode to the combat like a glitt'ring bi:ide. 
Ver. 1068.] This elegant conclufion is drawn from tnm lines 
of his original, which I render thus: 

Sarpedon and the blamelefs Glaucus led 

The JUyciaQs, far from..Xanthtts' gulphy ftieam. 

Ver. 107 1. 3 So Chapman: 

From Lycia andxhe/*^ flood of Xanthus, far remov'd. 



OBSERFATIONS 

ON 

THE CATALOGUE. 

IF we look upon this piece with an eye to arfcient 
learnings it may ht obferved, that however fa- 
bulous the other parts of Honlcr's poem may be, 
according to the nature of Epic Poetty; this ac^ 
couht of the people, princes, and countries, is 
purely hiflorical, founded on the real tranfadiioos 
of thofc times, and by far the moll valuable pi^ct 
of hiftory^ and geography left us concerning the 
ftatc of Greece m that early period. Greece was 
tlben divided into.fcveral dynaftie$, which our stuw^ 
thor has enunicratcd^under their refpedive princes t 
and this idivifioni^ar* looked upon ;fo exadl, • that 
we are told of many ooatroverfies concerningi the 
'b<«iiidaries oft Grecian cities^ which have been 
decided upon the authority of this piece. Eufta- 
thkrsf has collected together the following inflltnces* 
The city of Galydoh was adjudged to the iEtoIians, 
notta^ithftaoding^fihes'prc.tcofions: of ^iflolia, bccaufe 
Hdmer.hcid raifl^ed it arnongth^t^M^ns belonging 
to the forrt^n Sefto.^ .^feia givfen to thofe of Aby- 
dos, ^upori the ^It^thu h^M^f^id.tim,AbyiiQnian% 
\v€te ppffelT^rs oCuSeftoSi? rAbydos .^nd Ariib^. 
When iheMilplisnsand people of Bfi<^B?e difputed 
tb^ir ql:^irii to M}^<3%i<; a verCe of Hosier cmried it 
iniifavpur of the, Milefiai^^ And the Athenians 
were put ia polTcilicHi of Salamis by another which 
was cite4,by Solonj or (as fame thinjc) interpolated 
by him for that purpofe,: Nay in fo hig^ eftii^a- 
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tioii has this catalogue been held, that (as Porphyry 
has written) there have been laws in fome nations, 
for the youth to learn it by heart,^ and particularljf . 
Gerdias (whom Cuperus de Apophth. Homer tak^ 
to be Cercydus, a lawgiver of the M^alopoUtans)|. 
made it one to his countiymen. ,^ , 

But if we confider thjc catalogue purely as poetic 
cal, it will not want its beauties. in that lights 
Rapin, Ai^ho was none of the n)6il fuperftitiousittd-N^ 
mirers of our author, reckons it among thoTe partt^ 
which had particularly charmed him*, » We> m^yt 
obferve fir ft, what an air of probability is fprmd 
over the whole poem by^ the particularizing of cw^tff 
nation and pedple concerned in < this war. .Secondly » 
what an entertaimiilg fcerie^he prefents tOfUs, ;of fa 
many couritries drawn in their iivjclfeft and >moft 
natural colours, while we wander alomg : w&hi^iti 
^midfta beautiful variiety^ of townSj/:havensiibjise&^ 
vinej^tds, groves] niountain9,andii'ifei;si and(arepor*- 
p^aHy amuftd withhis^bfeiTvaiiionSi^ra? the differ** 
cnt foils;produ<a:s, (ituation^, 6t jirdTpeftsli Thirdljr] 
whaf a hoble rcvietr he paflfes bcffoi^e us of fe>)mighty 
zn^Tmy^'4iawn6ntiiiG»d&itP66p'^^ troop,* jvhich, 
teid^lAe numbei^cotely bi^di fold-in the grofs, had 
kf^efJ fiU^'th^ rciadef "^ithibgffcat a iiotion of the 
impwtance of the ttdtion. Fotirthly, the defcrip^ 
tiort'of the differing, arn^s and maiiner of fighting 
df the foldicrs, and the various attitudes he hasi 
given to the commanders: of the leaders, the 
greateft'part are cither the immediate foni^of Gods^ 
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or the defccndants of Gods; and how great an 
idea muft we have of a war, to the waging of 
which fo many Demigods and heroes are aficmbled? 
Fifthly, the feveral artful compliments he paid by 
this means to his own country in general^ and' 
many of his contemporaries in particular, by a 
celebration of the genealogies, antient feats, and 
dominions of the great men of his time« Sixthly, 
the agreeable mixture of narrations from paflagcs 
of hiftory or fables, with which he amufes and' 
relieves us at proper intervals. And laftly^ the* 
admirable judgment wherewith he introduces this 
whole catalogue, juft at a time when the pofture> 
of affairs in the army rendered fuch a review ^f 
abfohite neceffity to the Greeks; and in a paufc of 
adion, while each was refrefhing himfelf to pre* 
pare for the enfuing battles; 

Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. v. cap. 15. has? 
given us a judicious piece of criticifm, in the 
comparifon betwixt the catalogues of Homer and 
Virgil, in which he juftly allows the. preference ta 
our author, for the following reafons. Homer ((ays 
he) has begun his defcription from the mod not^ 
promontory of Greece (he means that of Aulis, 
where was the narroweft pafTage to Eubtea). From 
thence with a regular progrefs he dcfcrrbes either 
the' maritime or mediterranean towns, as. their 
fituations are contiguous: he never pafles with fud^ 
den leaps from place to place, omitting thofe 
which lie between; but proceeding jikc a traveller 
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in the way he has begun, conftantly returns to the 
place from whence he digrefled, till he finilhcs 
the whole circle he defigned Virgil, on the con- 
trary, had obferved no order in the regions dc- 
fcribed in his (:atalogue, 1. X. but is perpetually^ 
breaking from the courfe of the country in a loofc 
and defultory manner. You have Clufium and 
Gofae at the beginning, next Populonia and Ilvt, 
then Pifas, which lie at a vaft diftance in Etruria; 
and immediately after. Cerete, Pyrgi, and Gravif- 
Cfie, places adjacent to Rome: from hence he is 
fnatched to Liguria, then to Mantua. The fame 
negligence is obfervable in his enumeration of thet> 
aids that followed Turnus in 1. vii. Macrobius next 
i»emarks, that all the perfons who are named by 
Homer in his catalogue, are afterwards introduced . 
in his battles, and whenever any others are killed^ 
l^e mentions only a multitude in general. Whereaa 
Virgil (he continues) has fpared Jiimfelf the labour 
of that exaiftnefs ; for not only feveral whom he 
9ientions in the lift, are never heard of in the war, 
but others make a figure in the war, of whom w« 
had no notice in the lift. For example, he fpeci- 
fies a thoufand men under Maflicus who came from 
Clufium, I. X. ver. 167. Turnus foon afterwards 
is in the ftiip which had carried King Ofinius from 
the fame place, 1. x. ver. 655, This Ofinius was, 
never named before, nor is it probable a king 
fhould ferve under Maflicus. Nor indeed does 
either Maflicus or Ofinius ever make their appear- 
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ancc in the battles — He proceeds to inft^nce fc- 
veral others, who though celebrated for heroes ia 
the catalogue, have no farther notice taken of them 
throughout the poem. In the third place he anU 
madverts upon the confuiion of the fame nameft 
in Virgil: as where Corinaeus in the ninth book k 
killed by Afylas, ven 571. and Corinaeus in the 
twelfth kills Ebufus, ver. 298. Numa is flain bjr 
Nifus, L ix, ver, 454. and -^neas is afterwards in 
purfuit of Numa, 1. x, ver. 562. -^neas kills Ca-* 
mertes in the tenth book, ver. 562. and Juturna 
affumes his fliape in the twelfth, ver. 224. He 
obferves the fame obfcurity in his Patronymics; 
There is Palinurus lafides, and lapix lacides, Hipi 
pocoon Hyrtacides, and Afylas Hyrtacides. Oa 
the contrary, the caution of Homer is remarkable, 
who having two of the name of Ajax, is conftantly 
careful to diftinguifh them by Oilcus or Telamo* 
nius, the leffer or the greater Ajax. 

I know ' nothing to be alledged in defence of 
Virgil in anfwer to this author, but the common 
cxcufe that his iEneis was left unfiniftied. And 
upon the whole, thefe are fuch trivial flips, as 
great wits may pafs over, and little Criticks re- 
joice at. 

But Macrobius has another remark, which one 
may accufe of evident partiality on the fide of 
Homer. He blames Virgil for having varied the 
expreffion in his catalogue, to avoid the repetition 
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of thfe fame words, and prefers the bare and un- 
adorned reiterations of Homer; who begins almoft 
every article the fame way, and ends perpetually, 
Mixmvm nit ?vov1©i &c. Perhaps the bell reafon to 
be given for this, had bten the artlefs mainner of 
the firft times, when fuch repetitions were not 
thought ungraceful. -This may appear from fe-n 
veral of the like nature in the fcripture; as in the 
twenty-lixth chapter of Numbers, where. the tribes 
of Ifrael arc. enumerated in the plain^iof Moab,r 
and each divifion recounted in the fame word&j 
So in the feventh chapter of the Revelations 2:. 0/* 
the tribe ef Gad were fealed twelve thou/and , &Cw 
But the words of Macrobius are, Has.\copias.fortaJfe 
pitat ali^uis divina illi fimplkitAtif^^f^^^^i^^''^ Sei{ 
nefcio qta tnodo Homerum repetitU illaunici.decet^ &? 
eft genio antiqui Poet a digna. This is e3^a(ftly in the 
fpirit, and almoft in the cant, of a. true modern 
critick. The Simplicitas, the Nejcio qminDdo^ the 
Xjenio antiqui Poetie digna, are; excellent general 
phrafes for thofe who have no reafons. Simplicity 
is our word of difguife for a Ihameful unpoetical 
neglecil of expreffion: the term of the Je ne f^ay 
quay is the veryr fupport of all ignorant pretenders 
to delicacy; and to lift up our eyes, and talk of the 
Genius of an undent, is at once the cheapcft \yay 
of ijiewing our own tafte, and the fhorteft way 
pf criticizing the wit of others our contempo- 
raries^ . 
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One may add to the foregoing comps^rifbn of 
thcfc two authors, fbme reafons for the length of 
Homer's, and the fliortnefs of Virgil*s catalogued^ 
As, that Homer might have a defign to fettle th6 
geography of his country, there being no defcrip- 
tion of Greece before his days ; which was not the 
cafe with Virgil. Homer's concern was to com- 
pliment Greece at a time when it was divided into 
many diftindl ftates, each of which might expe<9: a 
place in his catalogue: but when all Italy was 
fwallowed up in the fole dominion of Rome, Vir* 
gil had only Rome to celebrate. Homer had a 
numerous army, and was to defcribe an impor^ 
tant war with great and various events, wherd» 
Virgil's fphere was much more confined. The 
fhips of the Greeks were computed at about one 
thoufand two hundred, thdfe of ^neas and his 
Jiids but at two and forty ; and as the time of the 
a<ftion of both poems is the fame, we nmy fuppofe 
the built of their (hips, and the number of men 
they contained, to be much alike* So that if the 
army of Homer amounts to aboiit a hundred thou- 
fand men, that of Virgil cannot be above four 
thoufand. If any one be farther curious to know 
upon what this computation , is founded, he may 
fee it iti- the following paffage of Thucydides, 
lib. i, '^ Homer's fleet (fays he) confifted of one 
" thoufand two hundred vcffels: thofeof the Boeo- 
" tians carried one hundred and twenty men in 
•* each, and thofe of Philodtetcs fifty. By thefc 
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^^Ifupppfe Homer expreft* the l^i^^.ft find the 
'* fmalleft fize of (hips, and therefore n>entions no, 
*« other fort. But he tells us of thofe who failed with,- 
" Philodete?, that they ferved both as mariners 
**and foldi<rs, in faying the rowers were all of 
** them archers* From hence the whole number 
" will be feen> if we eftimatc the (hips at a mediun^ 
** betw^n the greateft and the leaft." That is to 
fay, at eighty^five men to each veflei (which is the 
mean between fifty and a hiindred and twenty) the 
total comes to a hundred and two thoufand men^ 
Plutarch was therefore in a miftake, when he com-* 
puted the men at a hundred and twenty thoufand, 
which proceeded from his fuppofing a hundred 
and twenty in every fhip; the contrary to which 
appears from the abovementioned fliips of Phi^ 
kxSetes, as well as thofe pf Achilles, which arc 
faid to carry but fifty men a-.piece, in the fixteenth 
Iliad, ver, 207. 

Befides Virgil's imitation of this catalogue, there 
has fcarce been any Epic writer but has copied 
after it; which is at leaft a proof how beautiful 
this part has been ever efteemed by the fineft ge- 
niufes in all ages. The catalogues in the ancient 
Poets are generally known, only I muft take notice 
that the Phocian and Boeotian towns in the fourth 
Thebaid of Statius are tranflated from hence. Of 
the moderns, thpfe who moft excel, owe their 
beauty to the imitation of fome fingle particular 

02 
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only of Homer. Thus the chief grace of Taflb's 
catalogue confifts in the defcription of the heroes, 
without any thing remarkable on the fide of the 
countries : of the pieces of ftory he has interwo- 
ven, that of Tancred's amour to Clorinda is ill 
placed, a nd evidently too long for the reft. Spen- 
cer's enumeration of the Britifli and Irifh rivers 
in the eleventh canto of his fourth book, is one of 
the nobleft in the world ; if we confidcr his fubjed 
was more confined, and can excufc his not obfcrv- 
ing the order or courfe of the country; but his 
variety of defcription, and fruitfulnefs of imagina- 
tion, are no where more admirable than in that 
part. Milton's lift of the fallen angels in his firft 
book, is an exaft imitation of Homer, as far as 
regards the digreffions of hiftory, and antiquities, 
and his manner of inferting them : in all elle I 
believe it muft be allowed inferiour. And indeed 
what Macrobius has faid to caft Virgil below Ho- 
mer, will fall much more ftrongly upon all the 
reft. 

I had fome caufe to fear that this catalogue, 
which contributed fo much to the fuccefs of the 
author, ftiould ruin that of the tranflator. A mere 
heap of proper names, though but for a few lines 
together, could afford little entertainment to an 
Englifh reader, who probably could not be ap- 
prized either of the neceflity or beauty of this part 
of the poem. There were but two things to be 
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^€^fie to give it a chance to pleafe him; to render 
the vf^iificiitiojni very floyi^ing and n^ufical, and to 
9iake the whole appear as much a landfcafe or 
piece af fainting as poffiblc. For both of thcfc I 
hs^d the e]|f«mple of Homer in general ; and Virgil, 
who fcHind the neceflity in another age to give 
more into defcription, feemed to authorife the lat* 
ter in particular, Dionylius of Halicarnaffus, in 
Itiis difcQurfe of the Strulfure and dijfojition of words ^ 
prpfefl^^s tQ admire nothing more than the harmo- 
nious exacilinefs with which Homer has placed thefe 
words, ^nd foften^ the fylUbl^s into each other,, 
fo as to derivf^ mufick from a croud of names, which 
have iij themfelves no beauty or dignity. I would 
flatter myfelf that I have praftifcd this not unfuc- 
cefsfully in our language, which is more fufcepti- 
ble of all the Arariety and power of numbers, than 
any of the modern, and fecond to none but the 
Greek and Roman. For the latter point, I have 
ventured to open the profpedt a little, by the addi- 
tion of a few epithets or fhort hints of defcription 
to fome of the places mentioned ; though feldom 
exceeding the compafs of half a verfe (the fpace 
to which my author himfelf generally confines thefe 
pictures in miniature). Bur this has never been 
done without the bed authorities from the ancients, 
which may be feen under the refpedive names in 
the geographical table following. 

03 
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The table itfelf I thought but ncccflkry to annex 
to the map *, as my warrant for the fituations af- 
fignedin it to fcveral of the towns. For in whatever 
maps I have feen to this purpofe, many of the 
places are omitted, or elfe fet down at random. 
Sophianus and Gerbelius have laboured to fettle 
the geography of old Greece, many of whofc mif- 
takcs were redlified by Laurenbergius. Thcfc 
however deferved a greater commendation than 
thofe who fucceeded them,- and particularly San- 
fon's map prefixed to Du Pin's Bibliotheque Hifto- 
rique, is miferably defedive both in omifHons and 
falfe placings ; which I am obliged to mention, as 
it pretends to be defigned exprefsly for this cata- 
logue of Homer. I am perfuaded the greater part 
of my readers will have no curiofity this way, how- 
ever they may allow me the endeavour of gratify- 
ing thofe few who have : the reft are at liberty to 
pafs the two or three following leaves unread. 



♦ The map, mentioned above, was not deemed of fufficieot 
importance to be engraven anew for this edition. 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE 

OF THE TOWNS, &c IN 

HOMER'S CATALOGUE of GREECE, 

fVith the Authorities for their Situatten^ 
AS PLACED IN THIS MAP. 



B GE () T I A, under five Captains, Peneleus, &c. 

containing. 



AULISy a haven on the 
Euboean fea oppofite 
to Chalcis, where the paflage 
to Eaboea is narrowed. Strabo, 
lib. ix. 

Eteon, Homer defer ibes it 
a hilly country, and Statins 
after him — denfanique jtigis 
Eteonen ini(|uis. Theb. vii. 

Hyrie, a town and lake of 
the feme name, belonging to 
the territory of Tanagra or 
Grea. Strab. I. ix. 

Schoenus, it lay in the road 
between Thebes and Anthe- 
don, 50 fladia from The4}es. 
Strab. Ibid. 

Scholos, a town under 
mount Cytheron. Ibid. 

Thefpia, near Haliartus, 
under mount Helicon^ Pauf. 
Baeot. near the Corinthian 
bay. Strab. 1. ix. 

Graea, the fame with Ta- 
nagraj 30 iladia from Aulis, 



on the Euboean fea ; by this 
place the river Afopus falls 
into that fea. Ibid. 

Mycalefliis, betweenThebes 
and Chalcis. Pauf. Boeot. 
near Tanagra or Gnea. Strab. 
L ix. Famous for its pine* 
trees. — Pinigeris Mycaleffus 
in agris. Statius, 1. vii. 

Harma, clofe by MycaleC- 
fus. Strab. 1. ix. This town 
as well as the former lay near 
the road from Thebes to Chal* 
cis. Pauf. Boeot. It was 
here that Amphiaraus was 
fwallowed by the earth in his 
chariot, from whence it re* 
ceived its name. Strab: Ibid. 

Ilefion, it was fituate in 
the fens near Heleon and 
Hyle, not far from Tanagra. 
7 hefe three places took their 
names from being fo feated 
(*^E^of, Palus.) Strab. 1. ix. 

Erythrae, in the confines of 
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Attica near Plataea. Thucyd. 
L iii. — dites pecorum comU 
tantur Erythne. Stat. Theb. 
vii. 

Peteon, in the way from 
Thebes to Anthedon. Strab. 
1. ix. 

Ocalea, in the mid-way 
betwixt Haliartus and AlaU 
comenes. Ibid. 

Medeon, near Oncheftus. 
Ibid. 

Copacy a town on the lake 
Copais, by the river Ce- 

fhilfus* next Orchomenus. 
bid. 

Eutrefis, a fmall town of 
the Thefpians near Thifbe. 
Ibid. 

Thilbe, under mount He- 
licon. Pauf. Boeot. 

Coronea, feated on the Ce- 
philfus, where it falls into 
the lake Copais. Strab. 1. i x. 

Haliartus, on the fame lake» 
Strab. Ibid. Bordering on 
Coronea and Plata^a. Pauf. 
Boeot. 

Plataea, between Citheron 
and Thebes, divided from the 
latter by the river Afopus. 
Strab. 1. ix. Viridcfque rla- 
taeas. Stat. Th. vii. 

Glifla, in the territory of 
Thebes, abounding with vines. 
Baccho Glifanta colentes. 
Stat. 



Thebae, fituate between the 
rivers Ifmenus and Afcqnis* 
Strab. 1. i^. 

Oncheflus, on the lake Co- 
pais. The grove confecrated 
fo Neptune in this place, and 
celebrated by Homer, toge- 
ther with a temple and ftatue 
of that God, were (hewn in 
the time of Paufanias. Vide 
Boeot. 

Arnc, feated on the fame 
lake, famous for vines, Strab. 
Horn. 

Midea, on the fame lake. 
Ibid. 

Nifia, or Nyfa (apud Sta- 
tium) or according to Str^bo, 
1. ix. Ifa; near Anthedon. , 

Anthedon, a city on the lea- 
fide, oppofite to ^uhoea, the 
utmoft on the (hore towards 
Locris. Strab. 1. ix. Teque 
ultima tra&u Anthedon. Sta- 
tins, 1. vii. 

Afpledon, 2o ftadia from 
Drchpmenus. Strab. 1. ix. 

Orchomenus, and the plains 
about it, being the mofl; fpa- 
cious of all in Boeotia. (Plu- 
tarch in yit. Syllae, circa me- 
dium.) 

Homer didinguiflies thefe 
two laft from the reft of 
Boeotia. They were com- 
manded by Afcalaphus and 
lalmen. 



P H O C I S, under SciiEDivs and Epistrophus, 

containing^ 

Cypariffus, the fame with Pytho, adjoining to Parnaf- 
Anticyrra according to Pau- fus: fome think it the fame 
fanias, on the bay of Corinth, with Delphi, Paufan. Phocic. 
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' Crifla, a fea-town on the 
bay of Corinth near Cyrrha. 
Strab. 1. ix. 

Daulis» upon the Cephif- 
fus at the foot of Pamaflus. 
Ibid. 

P^nopea, upon the fame 
river, adjoining to Orchome- 
nia, jurf by Hyampolis or 
Anemoria* Ibid. 



pboth the fame 

.1 according to 
Hyampolis, 1 Strabo. Ibid. 
Anemoria, 1 Confining upofi 

/ Locris. Pauf. 

LPhoc. 

Libea, at the head of the 

river Cephiflus, juft on the 

edge of Phocis. lb. — pro- 

peflentemque Lilseam Ce- 

thifli glaciale caput. Stat. 
, vii. 



LOCRIS, under Ajax Oileus, containing^ 



Cynus, a maritime town 
tovirards Euboea. Stntb. 1. ix. 

Opus, a Locrian city, 15 
fiadia from the fea, adjacent to 
Panopxa in Phocis. lb. 

Calliarus. 

Befla, fo called from being 
covered with ihrubs. Strab. 
1. ix. 

Scarphe, feated between 
Thronium and Thermopylae, 



ten fiadia from the fea. Ibid. 

Augiae. 

Tarphe. 

Thronius, on the Melian 
bay. Strab. 1. ix. 

3oagrius, a river that paf- 
fes by Thronius, and runs 
into the bay of Oeta; between 
Cynus and Scarphe. Ibid. 

All thefe oppofite to the 
ifle of Eubcea. 



£ U B CE A, under Elphenor, containing^ 



Chalcis, the city neareft to 
the continent of Greece, juft 
oppofite to Aulis in Boeotia. 
Strab. 1. x. 

Eretria, between Chalcis 
and Gereflus. Ibid. 

Hiftioea, a town with vine- 
yards, over-ag^inft Theffaly. 
Herod. 1. vii. 

Cerinthus, on the fea-lhore. 



Hom. Near the river Budo- 
rus. Strabl 1. x. 

Dios, feated high. Hom. 
Near Hifticea. Strab. lb. 

Caryftos, a city at the foot 
of the mountain Ocha. Strab. 
Ibid. Between £retria and 
Gereilus. Ptolem. 1. iii. 

Styra, a town near Caryftos. 
Strab. Ibid. 



«o« A QEOGRAPHXCAL TABLK TO 
ATHENSi under Menbstheus. 
7h€ Ifle of %^LhMlS^ under AjAX Telamon. 

PELOPONNESUS, the Eaft Part divided int$ 
Argia i»M/MYCENuE, tf»^^r Agamemnon, contains^ 

Cleone. between Ai'gos and 
Corinth. Pi^uf. Corinth. 

Omia> on the borders of 
Sicyonia. Ibid. 

Arethyria, the fame wth 
Phlyafia, at the fource of the 
Achaian Afopus»^ Strab. 1. 
viii. 

Sicyon (anciently the king- 
dom of Adraftus) betwiict Co* 
rinth and Achain^ Pauf. Co? 
rinth« 

Hyper^uit the faoae with 
^gira, fays Paufan. Achaic 
Seated betwixt PeDenc and 
Helice* Stmb.. K viii« Oppo- 
fttc to Paroftifes- Polyb. 1. iv, 

Gonoeffa, Homer defcribes 
it fituatt very high, and Sene- 
ca Troa$. C^rens nunquam 
Gonoeffa vento. 

Pellene, bordering on Si- 
cyon and Pheneus, 60 (ladia 
from the fea. Pauf. Arcad. 
Celebrated anciently for its 



Afttien, 
Hermion, •< 
Troezene, 



Argos, 40 fladia from the 
fea. Pauf. Corin. 

Tyrinthe, between Argos 
and £pidaurus. Ibid. 

j-Three dties ly- 
ing in this t)rder 
on the bay of 
Heripione, Strab. 
1. viii. Pauf. Co- 
rinth. Traezene 
was feated high, 
andAflnearocky 
coafl. — Altaque 
Troezene. Ov* 
Faft. ii»— Quos 
Afni9Bcautes.Lu- 
can. 1« yiti. 
Eioaae was on the fea-fidct 
far Stvabo tells us the people 
of Mycenae made it a flation 
idt their (hips, I. viii. 

Epidaurus, a town and lit- 
tle ifland adjoining, in the 
inner part of the Saronic bay. 
Strab. 1. viii. It wasfmtt- 
ful in vines in Homer's tinie. 
The ifle of iEgina^ over- 
ag^nft Eprdaurus. 

Mafeta belongs to the Ar- 
A\t (hore according to Sira- 
), who obferves that Homer 
names it not in the exaA or- 
der, placing it with^gma. 
Strab. 1. vih. 

Mycenae, between Cleone 
and Argos. Str. Paufan. 
Corinth, near the Ifthmus. 



Pbl. 



Strab. 1. viii. Jul. 



.JEgiucii 
Elice, 



^Next Sicyon lies 
Pellene, &c. then 
Helicc, and next 
to HcHce, jEgi- 
utn. Strab. 1. viiL 
Helice lies on 
thcfeafide,4ofta- 
dia from iEgium. 
Pauf. Ach. 
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TJ/ mji Part o/TELO?OlfNESUS, divided int9 
Laconia, MfissiNiA, Arcadia, and Etis^ 

L'ACONIA, under MekSlaus, containing, 



Sparta, the capital city, on 
the river Eurotad. 

Phares, on the bay of Mef- 
ienia. Strab. 1. viii. 

Meffa, Strabo thinks this a 
contradion of MeiTeha, and 
Statins in his imitation, of this 
catalogue, lib. iv. calls it fo. 

Bryfia, under mount Tay- 
getus. Pauf. Lacon. 

Augise, the fame with Mgix 
in the opinion of Paufanias 



(Lacoiiicii^ 30 fladia from 
vjythittm. 

Amyclx, ao (bidia from 
Spiirta towards t^e fea. Ptol, 
1. iv. under the mountain Tay- 
getus. Strab. 1. viii. 

Hdos, . on the iea - fide. 
Horn. Upon the river £u- 
rotas. Strab. Ibid* 

Laas. 

Oetvlos, near the promon- 
tory oi Taenarus. Pauf. LaC' 



MESSENIA, under Nestor, cmtaining. 



Pylos, the city of Neftw 
on the fea-fliore. 

Arene, featcd near the ri- 
ver Minyeius. Hom. IL* xi. 
Strab. 1. viii. 

Thryon, on the river Al* 
pheus, the fame which Ho- 
mer elfewhere calls Thryocf- 
fa. Strab. Ibid. 

-/Epy, the ancient Geo- 
graphers differ about the fitu- 
ation of this town, but agree 
to place it near the fea. Vide 
Strab. 1. viii.— Snmmis in- 

rftum montibus iEpy. Stat, 
iv. 



Cyparifie, on the borders 
of Meflfenia, and upon the bay 
called from it Cypari{&us. 
Pauf. Meflen. 

Amphigenia, Fertilis 

Amphigenia. Stat. Th. iv. 
near the former. So alfo, 
Pteleon, which was built by 
a colony from Pteleon in 
Theflaly. Strab. 1. viii. 

Helos, near the river Al- 
pheus. Ibid. 

Dorion, a field ctr moun- 
tain near the fea. Ibid. 



ARCADIA, under Agapenor, containing. 



The mountain Cyllenet the 
highett of Peloponnedis, on 
the borders of Achaia and Ar- 
cadia near Pheneus. Pauf. Ac- 
cad. Under this flood the 
tomb of i£pytus. That mo* 



nument (the fame author tells 
us) was remaining in his time^ 
it was only a heap of earth 
inciefed with a wailof rough 
(lone. 
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Phencus, confining on Pel- 
lene, and Stymphelus. Ibid. 

Orchomenusy confining on 
Pheneus and Mantinsea. Ibid, 
f Thefc three, Strabo 
tells us, are not to 
be found, nor their 
(ituation afligned. 



Ripe, 



Enifpe, 



Lib. viii. prope fin. 



I5±"5 Enifpe ft;odhU. 



as 



app^rs from Horn, 
and Statius, 1. iv. 
Ventofaque donat E^ 
nifpc. 



Tcgea, between Argos and. 
Sparta. Polyb. I. iv. 

Mantinaea, bordering upon 
Tegea, Argia, and Orcho- 
menus. Pauf. Arcad. 

Stymphelus, confining on 
Phlyafia or Arethyria. Strab. 
1. viii. 

Parrhafia, adjoining to La*, 
conia. Thucyd. 1. v. — ^ — 
Parrhafiaeque nives. Ovid. 
Faft. ii. 



£LIS, under four Leadtrs, Amfhimachus, Wr. 
containing, 



The city Elis 120 fladia 

from the Tea. Pauf. Eliacis ii. 

^uprafium near Elis. Stra. 

If yiii- 

The places bounded by the 
fields of Hyrmine, in the ter- 
ritory of Elis, between mount 
Cyllene and the fea. 

Myrfinus, on the fea-fide. 



yoftadiafrom Elis, Strab. l.viii. 
' The Olenian Rocks, whicH* 
flood neaf the city Olenos, at 
the mouth of the river Pieruai 
Paiif. Achaic. 

And Alyfium, the name 6f 
a town or river, in the way* 
from Elis to Pifa. Strab. I; 
viii. 



The ISLES, over againji the Continent of Elis, Achaia, 
or Acarnania. 



Echinadesand Dulichiqm, 
under Meges. 

The Cephalenians under 
Ulyffes, being thofe from Sa- 
mos (the fame with Cepha- 
lenia) from Zacynthus, Gro- 
cylia, -ffigilipa, Neritus, and 
Ithaca, rhis laft is generally 
fuppofed to be the lar^eft of 
thefe iflands on the eaftlide of 
Cephalenia^ and next to it ; 
but that is, according to 



Wheeler, 20 Italian miles in 
circumference, whereas Strabo 
gives Ithaca but 80 lladja a- 
bout. It was rather one of 
the leflT^r iflands towards the 
mouth of the Achelous 

Homer adds to thefe places 
under the dominion of Ulyifes, 
Epirus and the oppofite con- 
tinent, by which (as M. Da- 
cierobferves) cannot be meant 
Epirus properly fo caUei 
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which was never fubjefl to of Acarnania> oppofite to the 
UlyfleS) but only the fea-coaft iflands. 

TheContinent ^f A C ARN ANI A «w/ iETOLI A, 
under Thoas. 



Pleuron, feated between 
Chalcis and Calydon, by the 
fea-fhore, upon the river 
Evenus, weft of Chalcis. 
Strab. 1. X. 

Olenos, lying above Caly- 
don» with the Lvenus on the 
eaft of it. Ibid. 

Pylene, the fame with Prof- 
chion, not far from Pleuron, 



but more in the land. Strab. 
1.x. 

Chalcis, a fea-town. Horn. 
Situate on the Eaft fide of the 
Evenus. Strab. Ibid. There 
was another Chalcis at the 
head of the Evenus* called 
by StraboHypo-Chalcis. 

Calydon» oh the Evenus 
alfo. Ibid. 



The Ifle of CRETE, under Idomeneus, containing^ 



Gnoflus, feated in the plain 
between Ly£tus and Gortyna, 
1 20 ftadiafrom LyAus. Strab. 
1. X. 

Gortyna, 90 ftadiafrom the 
African fea. Ibid. 

LySus, 80 ftadia from the 
fame fea. Ibid. 

Miletus.' 

Phceftus, 60 ftadia from 

The ^if ^ R HO D E S, under Tlepolemus, contmning^ 



Gortyna, 20 from the fea, un- 
der Gortyna. Strab. lb. It 
lay on the river Jardan, as 
appears by Homer'sdefcription 
of it in the third book of the 
Odyfley. 

Lycaftus. 

Rhytium, under Gortyna.. 
Strab. 



Lindus, on the right-hand 
to thofe who fail from the 
city of Rhodes, fouthward. 
Strab. L xiv. 



Jalyflus, between Camuiis 
and Rhodes. Ibid. 
Camirus. 



The Iflands, Syma [under ^ifiv.vs) Nisyrus, Carpathds, 
Casus, Cos, Calydn^e, under Antiphus and Phi- 

DIPPUS. 

The Continent of THESSALY, toward the -ffioEAM 
fea, under Achilles. 
Argos Pelafgicum (the fame tis). Strabo, 1. !«• fays thai 
which was fince called Phthio- fome thought this the name of 
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a town, .others that Hotner 
meant by it this part of Thef- 
faly in general (which laft 
fe^mi moft prbbable)^ Steph. 
Byzant. obferves, there was a 
city Argos in Theffaly, as 
well as in Peloponncfus ; th« 
former was called Pelafgic in 
contradiftinffion totheAcha- 
lan : for though thie Pelafgt 
poflfeft feveral parts of Epirus, 
Crete, Peloponnefus, &c. yet 
they retained their principal 
feat in 'Theflaly. Steph< Byz* 
in V. Panel. 

rBoth on the Akh^ 

1 of Theffaly towards 
Alos, 3 Locris. Straboy h ix. 
Alop^i 1 Alos lies in the paf- 

I fiige of Mount O- 

^^thrys. lb. 
Trechiaiee, under the moun- 
tain Qeta. EuAath. in Ih ii. 



"Some fijppofed thde 
two to be xiames of 
the fame place, a$ 
Strabo fays ; thoi^ 
Phthia, *tis plain Homer 
Hellas> -{ diftinguiflies them. 
Whether they were 
cities or r^iosis 
Strabo is not 4eter-^ 
tmined. lib. ix. 
The Hellenes. Thisdene- 
mination, afterwards common 
to all t^ie Greeks, is here t^ 
be underftood only of thole 
who inhabited Phthiotis. It 
was not till long after Homer's 
time that the people of other 
cities of Greece deiiring af- 
fiftance from thefe, began to 
have the fame name fronci 
their communication with 
them, as Thucydides remark^ 
in the beginning of his ^rS 
book. 



The f$n9wing under Protesilaus. 



Phylace, on the coaft of 
Phthiotis, toward the Melian 
bay* Strab. I. ix. 

Pyrrhafus, beyond the 
mountain Othrys, had the 
grove of Ceres within two 
ftadia of it. Ibid. 

Itona, 6o ftadia from Alos, 
it lay higher in the land than 
Pyrrhafus, above mount O- 
thrys. Ibid. 

Antron, on the fea-fide. 
Horn. In the paflage tp £u- 
boea. Ibid. 

Pteleon, the fituation of 
this town in Strabo feems to 



be between Antron and Pyr- 
rhafus ; but Pliny defcribes it 
with great exaAnefs to lie on 
the (hore towards Boeoiia^ on 
the confines of Phthiotis, upoii 
the river Sperchius ; accord- 
ing to which particulars, it 
mud have been feated as I 
have placed it. Livy alfe 
feats it on the Sperchius. 

An thofe towns which ^erc 
under Protefilaus (fays Strabo^ 
lib. ix.} being the five laft 
mentioned, lay on the eaftern 
fide of the mountain Othrys. 
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Theft under EuMelu«. 

Pheras, infhe fartheft part thefoumain$ofHyperia.Stmb. 

of Magnefia, confining on Glaphyras. 

mount P^lion. Strab. 1. ix« lolcos, a fes^town on the 

Near the lake of Baebe. Ptol* Pegafasan bay* Liyyj 1« iv. 

And plentifully watered with and Strab. 

Under Philoctetks. 

Methone, a city of Mace- Olyzon. It feems that this 

donia, 40 fladia from Pydna in place lay near Bsebe, lolcos, 

Pieria* Strab. and Ormenium, from Strab. 

rin Phthiotis 1. ix. where he fays, Deme- 

_^ . 1 near Pharfalus, trius caufed the inhabitants of 

lif ifl^^*^ 1 *^^°''^*"g ^^ ^^® ^^'^ towns to remove to De- 
Mcehbea, i ^^^^ author, metrias on the fame coaft. 
V.Ib. 

The Vfpef THESSALY. 

The following under Podalirius and MaCHAOI^. 

Trice, or Tricce, not far Ithome, near Trica. Ibid, 

from the mountain Pindus, on Oechalia, the fituation not 

the left-hand of the Peneus, as certain, fomewhere near the 

it runs from Pindus. Strab. forementioned towns. Strab. 

lib. ix. Ibid, v 

Under EuRYPYLUS. 

Ormenium, under Pelion, Afterium, hard by Pherse 
on the Pegafaean bay, near and Titanus. Ibid, 
Bsebe. Ibid. 

Under PoLYPHiETES. 

Argifla, lying upon the ri- f Both lying un* 

ver Peneus. Strab. lib. ix. Elope, J der Olympus, near 

Gyrtone, a city of Perrhse- (Jlooffon, | the river Titare- 
bia, at the foot of Olympus. Lfius. Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Orthe, near Peneus and 
Tempus. Ibid. 
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Under GuNEUS and ProtHeus. 



CyphuSy feated in the 
mountainous country, towards 
Olympus* Ibid. 

Dodona, among the moun- 
tains, towards Olympus. Ibid. 

Titarefius, a river rifing in 
the mountain Titarus, near 
Olympus, and running into 



Peneus. Ibid. *Tis alfo called 
Eurotas. 

Thte river Peneus rifes from 
mount Pindus, and flows 
through Tcmpe into the fca. 
Strab. 1. vii. and ix. 

Pelion, near Ofla, in Ma 
nefia. Herod. 1. vii. 



